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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In my prefatory note to Volume II of this work, I explained 
the eircumstances under which the duty of publishing these lectures 
devolved on me, and the principles on which, under the guidance 
of Mr. M. B. Varadaraja Iyengar, I carried on the work of editing 
the manuscripts. And it is hardly necessary to repeat that 
account here. 

When the printing of this volume was in progress, I expected 
that there would be no need to write a preface of any length and 
that nothing more would be required of me than a thankful acknow- 
ledgment of help received from various quarters But I find it now 
necessary to perform an unforeseen and grievous duty in recording 
the death some two years ago of Mr. M. B. Varadaraja Iyengar, 
but for whose friendly encouragement and assurance of helpful 
guidance I might not have undertaken this work ar all. His end 
came with shocking suddenness. With the express purpose of 
meeting him, I travelled over to Bangalore during the first week of 
July, 1937, only to find that ha had passed away the previous 
night. 

Mr. VaradArsjs Iyengar was a lawyer by profession, but a 
scholar by instinct. For many years he had pursued Sanskrit 
studies solely out of his abounding love for the subject. There 
was hardly any department of Sanskrit literature tnat he had not 
mastered, and so faithful was his memory that he could recall at a 
moment's notice any matter lying within the wide domain of 
classical scholarship which he had made his own. He combined 
within himself the minute accuracy of the traditional pandit with 
the critical vision and bread outlook generally associated with 
modern scholanship. Yet he was so unassuming and modest that 
few outside the circle of his intimate acquaintances ever suspected 
the vast extent of his erudition. Conversation with him was 
seldom frivolous or futile. I have, tarely spoken to him even for a 
few minutes witheut learning somathing new. And it was all 
“ learning without tears For he had the great gift of lucid 
exposition and a fine sense of humour which could enliven even 
discussions on abstruse metaphysics. The happy hours I spent 
with him in Bangalore reading and revising the manuscripts of these 
lectures will always remain a cherished memory with me, and it is** 
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one of my lasting regrets that it was not given me to meet him 
more often and get more help from him in my own studies. 
Happily, however, so far as this work is concerned, I had the 
benefit of his guidance in editing the manuscripts to the end. He 
even read the proofs to about the end of the 15th Chapter. 

His professional preoccupations did not leave him sufficient 
leisure to devote himself as much as he might have wished to 
literary pursuits, and it is a matter for regret that he did not leave 
behind him more than one or two works to testify to his keen 
interest in Sanskrit culture. He collaborated with my father many 
years ago in a well-known translation of the ^ ri-Bh^shya^ This 
work, I may note in passing, has not been published in full, only 
one out of the three proposed volumes having been printed.* And 
Mr. M. B. Varadaraja Iyengar devoted some time during the last 
months of his life to revising the itill unpublished parts of the 
translation. He also translated .'iri Ramanuja’s Ved^rthH-Sanf^raha 
into English, the translation appearing serially in the Brahmax'^ din * 

My sense of thankfulness in having brought this work, 
however unwortlaly or imperfectly, to a conclusion would have 
been more or less complete had he lived to share in my joy. But 
that was not to be. I may, however, add that his son, 
Kir. M. B. Narasimha Iyengar, himself an accomplished scholar, 
has throughout helped me witVi numerous suggestions and after the 
death of his father read through the proofs. His connectitm with 
the ^work has to some extent dulled the keen edge of my 
disappointment. And to him here I gratefully offer my thanks. I 
must also thank Mr. K. R. Sarma of the Modern Publishing House 
for assisting me in the preparation of the glossary and the errata. 
Lastly, my thanks are also due to Messrs. G. A, Natesan & Co. for 
the help and co-operation I received from them when this wt^rk 
was in print. 

July, 1939, ^ 

y M. R. SAMPATKUMARAN. 

Tripliccme, J 


* The oth jr volunies have ;5inc‘3 been published. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

ivii 

Gentlemen, 

Last time we completed the study of the twelfth chapter of 
the Git^ ; and therewith ends the second of the three great 
divisions into which the Gita naturally falls. You know the first six: 
chapters deal mainly with the question of self-realisation and also 
with the disciplines of karma and jnana, while Chapters 7 to 12 
are predominantly concerned with the question of God-realisation 
and the correlated discipline of bhahii* It may be recalled that I 
drew your attention to the view that the vision of vi^varupa 
might be considered in a way as completing the teachings of the 
GltS^ It is of course evident that Sri Kfishga attained the primary 
object of His discourse and brought about a welcome change in 
Arjuna’a attitude by demonstrating the universal vision. 
Nevertheless, He must have felt that His teachings were not yet 
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BHAGAVADGITA Chap. XIII 

complete in every detail ; brief references had yet to be expanded 
and loose ends brought together. And stray facts here and there 
had to be shown their proper place in the scheme of things. In 
short, the teachings of the Gita must be built into a rational and 
consistent system. I need hardly say that the development of 
thought in the Gita has so far proceeded after the manner of 
dialogues. It began with the doubts and difficulties of Arjuna ; 
and point by point and step by step, the progress of thought has 
been determined by the needs of Arjuna’s changing mind. 
Accordingly, it is easy to understand how there may still remain 
points requiring expansion or elucidation. And so it is generally 
held that the third division of the GHay comprising the last six 
chapters, is, as it were, supplementary to the other two. This 
does not necessarily lead to the inference, as some critics suppose, 
that Chapters 13 to 18 are interpolated and only loosely connected 
with the work. For, they shed indispensable light on many 
obscure points and make the Gha as a whole logically and 
philosophically complete. The gunasy for instance, are referred 
to often in the course of the first twelve chapters, but it is only in 
dte fourteenth chapter that they are dealt with systematically. So, 
too, the question of caste meets with a full and satisfactory 
treatment only in the last shatka. Such examples may be 
multiplied. But I hope I have said enough to convince you 
that the third division of the Gtta has an essential and necessary 
part to fulfil. 

You may remember that I tried to give you a connected 
account of the progress of thought in the Gita in the first twelve 
chapters last time. The lesson of equality, we saw then, is the 
main purport of the teachings of the Gita. It is only by applying 
this lesson in our daily life that we can hope to get rid of the 
bondage of karma and emancipate our souls. Now, this rule of 
conduct is seen to rest partly on self-realisation and partly on 
God-realisation. That is, it is based on the soul and God in us, 
as contradistinguished from the prakriti or the material 
constitution of our bodies. It is easy to see that we must learn t?o 
discriminate between the promptings of the flesh and the dictates 
of the spirit, if we are to follow this rule of equality with any 
noticeable success. 
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Wc have already had brief indications of how this might be 
done. In the seventh chapter, two prakTitis of God were 
described, one as the lower and the other as the higher. The 
lower, it was taught, is the world of matter and energy, while the 
higher is of the nature of consciousness. Both these prakrltis of 
God are closely intermingled in the universe, and each contributes 
its share to the complex of motives that actuates our conduct 
from day to day. And what we have to learn is to subordinate 
matter to spirit. That is, we must see that tlie soul is never made 
the slave of the body. The tendency to selfishness, the attachment 
to pleasure and the aversion from pain, which characterise our life 
ordinarily, have their foundations in the nature of our body. 
And this lower life of the body must be subordinated to the higher 
life of the soul. Not otherwise can we benefit from the nectar of 
virtuous conduct, which ^ri Krishna has been teaching so far. 
Clearly, it is necessary to divide the domains of body and soul, 
and distinguish the promptings of the one from the dictates of 
the other. The world of spirit must be differentiated from the 
world of matter, if we are to live the life of the spirit. This is the 
beginning of all philosophy and the foundation of all ethics. And 
it is this task which is undertaken in the thirteenth chapter, whose 
study we may now begin. 

Following the principal commentators, I do not propose to 
accept as genuine a ilokay which is sometimes given as the first of 
this chapter. It purports to be a question from Arjuna, asking 
for light on the distinctive characteristics of the kshetra and the 
hsheti ajna. Even without such a qtiestion fr^m Arjuna, it is easy 
to understand how 5 ri Krishna might have ft-lr rhe need for a more 
systematic treatment of the several questions already discussed in 
outline. When two persons are conversing, m-iny tilings, besides 
actual speech, mav turn the tide of discussion. The face is the 
index of the soul, and is sometimes more expressive than speech. 
Accordingly, 1 do not think that the context necessarily requires 
such a question from Arjuna. And if we are right in thinking that 
the last six chapters of the Gita are supplementary and intended 
to round up the teachings so far given into a complete system, it 
may become even essential to hold that it is ^ ri Krishna who starts 
the discussion again, with the object of giving the final touches to 
the work already so well done. 
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BHAGAVADGITA [Chap. XIII 

Now, we may proceed to the itudy of the fir«t stanza of the 
thirteenth chapter, which runs thus : 

?r6Ft I 

cf STTi;: II ^ II 

.^IRI KRISHNA SAID : 

(1) This body, O Arjuna, is called ^ kshetra/ and 
those who know this (soul) call him, who knows it, 

‘ kshetrajna \ 

I have left untranslated the words, *kshetra and *kshetrajna\ 
in this stanza, as it is not easy to find theiV exact equivalents in 
English. *Kshetra* ordinarily means a certain area of land. 
Then it also came to mean an arable field, where one may sow and 
reap. Here, the body is compared to a cultivated field. It is a 
kshetreii wherein you may reap abundantly the harvest of the soul 
or something not quite so good. And just as there is a right 
method of tending the field, there is also a right method of 
tending the body. If you take proper care of it, you may reap 
from it tke harvest of the fruition of the purposes of the soul. 
Even as neglect may cause your field to be overgrown with rank 
and poisonous weeds, even so improper cultivation of the body 
may lead to the destruction of your soul. That is, in the 
circumstances, your soul will become weak and unable to shake 
off the bondage of karma. Thus the body is compared to a 
cultivated field, wherein one may reap the harvests of the good or 
bad effects of one's karma. 

He who knows the kshetra is a kshetrajna. This term stands 
for the soul, which is sometimes designated as jlva^ sometimes as 
^tman and sometimes as puriisha. Whatever the name we adopt, 
it is clear that the function of the soul is to know the kshetra^ the 
field of its play. The question is sometimes asked in European 
philosophy: How do we know that we are? It may be answered 
in various ways; but the view is here put forward that our 
knowledge of ourselves as individual beings, distinct in ourselves 
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and diflFcrent from others around u«, is entirely dependent on cut 
kshetra being characterised by the in^dwelling kshetrajna. For it 
is easy to think of a body without a soul. A corpse cannot feel, 
as we feel in relation to our bodies, because there is no kshetrajna 
in it. 

It is of interest to note that, according to the stanza we are 
studying, the soul is called kshetrajna by those who know the 
soul. This implies that it is those who have attained self-realisatiori, 
that say that the soul is the knower of the body. They alone 
realise the true difference between body and soul ; they do not 
confound the body with the soul, the conscious knower with the 
unconscious object of knowledge. And because the soul is 
kshetrajna^ it is, as it were, master in the situation. The body 
is there not to enslave the soul, but to serve it ; just as you do 
not exist for the sake of your fields, but they are intended to serve 
your purposes. Of course, there must be some kind of mutual 
agreement. If you refuse to serve your fields, they will not serve 
you; but ultimately the fields exist for the sake of the owner, and 
not the owner for the sake of the fields. Likewise, the soul must 
not be made the slave of the body ; but the body must be made 
the efficient servant of the soul. So much appears to me to be 
implied in the soul being designated as kshetrajna^ The term has 
also been understood to mean God ; but that view may be 
conveniently considered when we study the next stanza in whlcjh 
S^ri Krishna declares: 

JTcr W II R II 

(2) And know Me also, O Arjuna, to be the 
kshetrajna in all the kshetras. That which is the knowledge 
of the kshetra and the ^hhetrajna is deemed (by Me) to be 
(really) the knowledge of Myself. 

The soul abiding in the body, we were taught, is the knower 
of the body as well as of itself. But in every being, in addition to 
the soul, God is also present as antaryamin> And as the soul’s 
power to know is derived from God, He is the Knower par 
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[Chap. XIII 


excellence* So He also can be called hsheirajna* Thus every 
hshetra may be thought of as being associated with two 
kshetrajnas, one supreme and the other subordinate. Let us go 
back for a moment to the analogy of the cultivated field. Suppose 
there is a tenant who has leased the land from the proprietor. 
As cultivator of the land, the tenant exercises some authority over 
it ; he is kshetrajua to some extent. The final and ultimate rights 
over the land, however, vest with the proprietor, who is also, 
therefore, kshetrajua* 

When we know the nature of our bodies and of our souls, 
their powers and limitations, we are in a position to realise that, 
apart from and above body and soul, there is a higher entity, 
which is responsible for both the body and the soul being what 
they are. That is, the knowledge of the body and the soul leads 
to the knowledge of the entity beyond them. The differentiation 
of the body from the soul paves the way for the differentiation of 
both from God, It is thus that the knowledge of the kshetra and 
the kshetrajua Is equivalent to a knowledge of God. 

All this, of course, presupposes that the individual soul is 
distinct from the Supreme Soul. But, as you are well aware, the 
monistic school of the Vedanta denies the ultimate validity of the 
distinction. Sankaracharya, therefore, urges in his lengthy 
commentary on this stanza that there is only one kshetrajua in all 
the kshetras, namely, God. From this it follows that a knowledge 
of the nature of the kshetra as unreal and born of tndyd^ and of 
the nature of the kshetra j flu as the one and only reality, is the 
same as the knowledge of God. The admiitist interpretot ion of 
this verse has been controverted by Ratnanujacharya in what is 
practically a brief resume of the S' rlbhdi,hyu appearing as a 
commentary on this verse. 

There is thus a great deal of interesting philosophical 
controversy over this verse. But, as 1 have been trying to explain 
to you, from the point of view of our study of the G//^, these 
metaphysical differences are not of very serious importance. The 
Glto can, of course, be studied as a text-book of metaphysics ; 
then certainly such questions as whether or not the individual self 
is identical with the Supreme Self will assume due importance. 
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But, from tht purely ethical standpoint* there is practically no 
difference of opinion among the rival philosophical schools. 
Whatever attitude one may adept towards ultimate metaphysical 
problems — and their investigation is certainly essential in a quest 
after truth — the rule of life is the rule of unselfish equality. All 
who follow the ideal of samatva can attain tnoksha. And it is 
not the philosophers alone who are fit for salvation. In fact, I 
have at times ventured to maintain that it is not metaphysical 
reasoning so much as conduct that saves us. 

It seems to me that, if we follow the rule of equality sincerely 
and earnestly, our philosophical conclusions, whatever they rhay 
be, will not bar our progress to tnoksha. With the limited powers 
of knowledge that man has, I do not believe that any one, 
however great his philosophic genius, can arrive at a complete 
knowledge of the truth. One may light for us a little a dark 
corner here, another may unravel a little a tangled mare there. 
Philosophy can do no more than vouchsafe to us stray glimpses 
of truth. And what little knowledge we can arrive at must al^rays 
be welcomed. We must, therefore, greet with respect all the 
conclusions which different thinkers have arrived at in their search 
after the ultimate truth of things. These conclusions, however 
contradictory they may seem, are not really so, when examined 
in relation to the ultimate reality. For, as Sri Kfish^a has taught 
us, that reality has many aspects and may be looked at in many 
ways and from many standpoints. Let us, therefore, refrain from 
bearing ill>will against those who may differ from us. As far as 
possible, let us avoid dissension. And if disagree we mu#t in 
regard to any philosophical or metaphysical question, let us do so, 
remembering that those who differ from us have the same right to 
their views as we have to ours. All earnest endeavours to 
comprehend the reality of things deserve our esteem. And they 
all lead to the rule of unselfish equality as the rule of life. 

This does not necessarily imply that we must give up ®uc 
individual views for the sake of a vague eclecticism. Let us by all 
means be warm in our convictions ; but let not the warmth of our 
convictions induce us to be intolerant towards the views of others. 
The light which guides me, I must utilise ; but this does not 
empower me to say that the light which guides any one else is a 
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mere will-o^-the-wisp* Bearing in mind the manifold aspects of 
the ultimate reality and the limited powers of the human mind, it 
is difficult to justify intolerance of any kind. Any philosopher of 
any age and any nationality would be willing to subscribe to this 
view. It is only the philosopher who has struggled day and night 
in investigating the ultimate problems that knows the imperfection 
and inadequacy of all human thought and the very definite limits 
which it may not cross. 

I have digressed so far because this thirteenth chapter has 
given rise to acute differences of opinion among the authoritative 
commentators. I hope I have said enough to convince you that 
the rule of unselfish equality is seen by all to be obligatory, 
irrespective of their metaphysical opinions, and that, whatever 
interpretation we may choose to follow, our ethical standpoint is 
universally acceptable. We may now pass on to the study of the 
third stanza, in which Sri Krishna informs Arjuna of what He 
proposes to teach in the course of the succeeding twenty verses, 

erq; i 

(3) What that kshetra is, what it is like, what its 
modifications are, whence it has come and what its nature 
is ; who he (the kshetr<tjnd\ is and what his powers are ; 
(all) this hear briefly from Me. 

Here again the term, ^hsh€irajua\ is understood differently by 
different schools of the Ved^nta^ $ankarachar> a, who thinks 
that it stands for the Absolute, explains that the t powers ' of the 
kshetrajna arise from the upddhis^ the limiting conditions of the 
phenomenal universe. 

II « II 

(4) (The true nature of the kshetra and the kshetraJTui'S 
has been sung by rishis, in many ways in different metres 
distinctly, and (taught) in the well-settled, reasoned words 
of the Brahma-siitras. 
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Sri Kfish^ft begins His exposition of the nature of body and 
soul, matter and spirit, with a reference to the works of ancient 
Tishis. It is worthy of note that even Sri Kfishria finds it 
necessary to base His teachings on authority. Of course this is 
not the first time that He has sought support for His teachings in 
the ancient scriptures of this country. But we may take this 
opportunity to examine the general question of the value of 
authority in religious teaching. And, first, please notice that 
Sri Krishna does not teach from the standpoint known as 
prahhii'sammita. Though He has declared that He is God 
incarnate, He does not require Arjuna to base the truth of His 
teachings on that fact alone. He does not say : Look here, I am 
God. All that I tell you must be the truth, and your duty is 
merely to obey My commands/' On the other hand, the great 
Teacher has condescended to place Himself on a level of friendly 
equality w’ith His humble disciple. He argues out His theses 
logically and patiently and takes pains to answer doubts and 
difficulties. ,He tells Arjuna something to this effect: ^^This is 
what we can understand about the ultimate truth of things* 
Reason and think out for yourself and see whether you can follow 
Me. I have endeavoured to show you that My teaching rests on 
truth and has the support of the great thinkers of the past. In 
fact, I have twofold authority on My side — the authority of 
tradition on the one hand and the authority of truth on the other/* 

Of course, the authority of truth is more important than the 
authority of tradition. But it is well to note that Sri Kfish^ia 
does not disdain the latter. And this point must always be borne 
in mind. For, it is only human to place the utmost reliance on 
one's own convictions and disregard all external authority which 
is not in complete consonance with one's apprehension of the 
truth of things. We cannot say that it is wrong to have 
convictions and to act on them ; but neither can we say that it is 
right to disregard opinions other than our own. The disregard of 
all external authority leads to intellectual self-assertion, which is 
as effective an enemy of liberation as moral self-assertion is. And 
it is also well to remember that the vividness, strength and cleat'- 
ness of our convictions do not guarantee their truth. 

The authority of the sages and the seers of the past is based 
on the value which succeeding generations found in their recorded 
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wisdom. And we can ill afford to neglect it in the difficult quest 
after the ultimate truth of things. It is possible that in the course 
of our thinking we may meet with riddles that they have already 
solved or fall into errors against which they may warn us. Let us 
follow the light that leads us ; but at the same time let us hold in 
esteem the light that guides others, and in particular, let us pay 
attention to those great seers who have been shining beacon-lights 
from time immemorial. While, therefore, we have to shape our 
life in accordance with our convictions, we have also a duty to 
conform ourselves to external authority. All of us have to steer 
ourselves between these two forces, which seena mutually 
contradictory. But this contradiction is only apparent. And 
Sri Krishna shows by precept and example that the greatness of 
one’s wisdom need not lead to any conflict with or disregard of 
the authority of the great teachers of the past. 

And so, He points out in this dloka that His views on the 
distinctive characteristics of the kshetra and the kshetrajiia are 
in consonance with those expressed by the ancient rishis in many 
ways and many places. He is, as it were, bringing together what 
they have already said in different contexts. He proposes to give 
Arjuna merely the essence of their teaching. 

The word, ^ chhandas\ which occurs in the stanza, may 
mean cither the Vedic metre or the text of the Vedic hymns. It 
is usual to note four points about every Vedic sUkta^ which is 
generally a hymn of praise addressed to some Vedic deity. First 
of all, there is the rishi^ who is the seer of the sukta^ He is 
believed to be literally the ‘seer’ of the sTikta, which is held to 
be in existence from eternity to eternity. The so-called author of 
it only saw it. In other words, the sukta was revealed to the 
rishi* And then there is the devafa^ the deity in whose honour 
the hymn is composed. The next point to be noted is the 
chhandas or the metre of the hymn. Lastly, there is the viniyoga^ 
or the use to which the hymn is put in the sacrificial religion of 
the Vedas* I have translated the term, ‘ chhandas \ as metre in 
this context, because there is the word, * gitam \ meaning * sung ’ 
near by, and mention is made of rishis as well. 

The reference to the Brahma-sutras here has given rise to some 
difference of opinion among the ancient commentators as well as 
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modern scholars* Translated, the term would mean nothing more 
than aphorisms relating to the Brahman* But it is now applied 
only to the sutras of BldarSya^ia, on which the three great 
acharyas of latter-day Hinduism, Safikara, R^mSnuja and 
Madhva, have commented at length. It is conceivable that there 
were other sutras besides those of Badarava^jia, dealing with the 
same or similar topics. And the question is made somewhat 
complicated for modern scholarship by the fact that almost all the 
authoritative commentators on the Vedunta^sutras of BadarSya^a 
find there some references to the Gita. As we are not engaged 
at present in a historical discussion on the date of the GUa or of 
the Veddnta'sutras, we need not come to any definite decision on 
this point. It seems to me that Sri Kfishtia was merely pointing 
out the contrast between the songs sung in various metres by 
ancient rishis and the reasoned texts of the Rrahma-sUfras* 
Clearlv, it was His intention to stare that the true nature of the 
hshetra and the kshetrajna had been dealt with both systematically 
and unsystematically in the past — systematically in the Brahma^ 
sutras, whether of Bsdarayaija or of others, and unsystematically 
in the Vedas and the Upanishads- And He proceeds to set forth 
the conclusions that He draws from a study of the teachings of 
the rishis in the succeeding stanzas. 

xT trar ii ^ ti 

II \ II 

(5-^) The great elements, the ahahkara, the buddhi, 
the avyakta, the ten senses and the one, the five objects of 
senses, desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, the sahghata which 
is the vehicle of consciousness — thus, in brief, has the 
kshetra been described with (the) modifications (it is capable 
of causing as well as undergoing). 

Reference is here made to the tattvas or the ultimate 
categories of the SaAkhya philosophy. By the great element* are 
to be understood earth, water, fire, air and ether, which 
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reprsscntcd in ancient thought the ultimate irreducible conatituents 
of the physical universe of matter and energy. It has also been 
suggested that the elements mentioned here are not the gross> 
sensible ones, but the finer ianmatras which are the differentiated 
sources of their evolution. This view has been put forward, as 
the five objects of senses mentioned in the next line may be 
considered to mean much the same thing. But those who take 
the view that the gross elements are referred to by the expression, 

* mah^bhutani\ understand the objects of senses to be the 
sensible qualities of the universe around us. Ahank^ra, as I have 
sought to explain on a former occasion (Vol. II, pp. 19), is the 
principle of egoity, which is the diflFerentiated source of the finer 
bases of the individualised elements. The term, ^ huddhi\ 
does not mean here the faculty of intellection, but the Sartkhya 
principle, mahat^ from which ahaiikdra is supposed to be evolved. 
As I told you when we were studying VII. 4, the idea of 
condensation or atomic aggregation appears to me to he implied 
in the evolution of the principle, mahat, from the undifferentiated 
mula-prakritiy but the process of condensation and structural 
aggregation has not gone far enough to deprive it of its uniformity 
®nd homogeneity. Avyakta is the mnla’^prakritiy the primordial 
basis and substratum of the universe of matter and energy. The 
eleven senses are the five organs of perception, the five organs of 
action and manas or the faculty of attention. And as we have 
seen, the five objects of senses may be taken to be either the gross 
clernents or the perceivable qualities of objects. 

Desire and aversion, pleasure and pain, these are here 
mentioned under the kshetray and this requires some explanation. 
We will consider the question presently. The word, ‘ saiigh^ta % 
literally means putting together, combining. We may take it to 
mean a compound. Here the reference is generally taken to be to 
the body, which is a compound of the various elements and the 
indriyas. Then there is the expression, ‘ chetanddhTiti \ which 
has been understood in two different ways. If we split up chetan^ 
and dhfiti into two separate words, then they mean consciousness 
and mental resolution respectively. But, if we look upon 
chetanddhTiti ^ single compound word, qualifying sahghdtay 
then it will have the sense of ‘ being the vehicle of consciousness ^ 
Prcsenlly, we will try to make out what this exactly means. All 
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these, Sxl Kfishija sums up, describe the kshetra and its vikaras. 
The term, ^vikdra\ is used here to indicate some of the 
apparently psychological phenomena, such as desire and aversion, 
that are here declared to be phy^^ical in character. The underlying 
idea, as we will see soon, is that these psychological phenomena 
arise on account of the association of the body with the soul. 

Let us now try to understand the significance of the 
expression, ^ chetanadhTiii^ • We generally speak of matter as 
being the vehicle of energy. By saying so, mean that matter is 
something in or through which energy makes itself manifest. Now 
in the world around us we observe another ultimate principle, 
different from matter and energy — the principle, namely, of 
consciousness. And this has matter serving for its vehicle. It is 
pertinent to ask whether consciousness has ever been observed 
dissociated from a material embodiment of some kind or other. 
So far as normal human experience is concerned, the answer must 
be a decided negative. The yogin^ perhaps, can say that in the 
state of sam^dhiy it is possible for him to realise for himself the 
principle of consciousness, apart from all bodily associations. 
But even those who are not adepts in the practice of yoga can 
easily make our that consciousness is different from matter. And 
it always makes itself manifest in matter. So matter is its vehicle. 
The term, * sangh^ta\ therefore, may well stand for a putting 
together of various material elements, which serve as the supporn 
or the vehicle of consciousness, or of the consurious self. 

Another point of great interest in these stanzas, as I pointed 
out to you, is that certain things which modern psychology would 
regard as mental phenomena are here attributed to the kshetra or 
the body. Sri Krishna’s meaning will become clear, if we try to 
see how these mental phenomena arise. In every embodied being, 
as I need nut tell you, there is a coming together of body and soul, 
matter and spirit. Now, all of us, as embodied beings, feel 
certain desires and aversions. Let me take an instance. Wc feel 
hungry and desire food. Is this desire due to the body or the 
soul? To answer this, let us ask ourselves another question: 
when we eat to satisfy our hunger, is it the body or the soul that gets 
fed? Clearly, it is the body. If the soul had no material embodiment, 
then there would be no need for feeling hungry. Owing to certain 
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physiological processes, there is a waste of bodily matter ; we 
eat food in order to make up this waste and supply the energy 
necessary for the needs of our physical life. In a similar way, try 
to see how many of our desires and needs can be traced ultimately 
to the body. Just for a moment think of mankind free from the 
daily necessity of eating, free from hunger and thirst. How 
different would be our life then, how much of the bitterness and 
the hatred that darken our lives would then vanish away ! 

S^ri Kfishi^^a, as you may remember, asked us to overcome 
sankalpa-prahhava-^kSmay the desire born of our fancies. Man 
has little to desire for, so far as his spiritual life is concerned. 
Most of his desires take their rise from the needs of the body or 
the pampered fancies of a life dedicated to the pleasures of the 
body. But, if the life of the body is accurately understood, and 
the flesh is duly subordinated to the spirit, then we find that our 
needs are not many. Ic is only when we stifle the call of the soul 
and lead a life centred in the body, that our saAkalpa-prabhava- 
kdfna gains the upper hand and brings on eternal discontent. 
Yayati, as you may remember, says: ‘‘Desire is never satisfied 
by the enjoyment of the objects of desire, but is made to increase 
all the more, as fire is by sacrificial offerings.’^ 

In a similar way, pleasure and pain can be shown to be more 
rooted In the body than in the soul. The yogin in the state of 
samddhi feels neither pleasure nor pain. Let his body be cut or 
pierced, he feels no pain. Place in his mouth a piece of sugar- 
candy, he feels not the pleasure of tasting sweetness. And let us 
bear in mind that the state of samadhi is known to more than one 
religion besides Hinduism. And so we need not hesitate to draw 
the inference that the state of yogic realisation, in which the soul 
withdraws itself, so to say, from the body, warrants us to do — the 
inference, namely, that pleasure and pain appertain more largely 
to the body than to the souL A yogin in such a state can of 
course be compared with a corpse ; for both do not feel pleasure 
and pain. But there is this difference . The corpse is altogether 
unconscious, while the yogin is quite conscious of himself. The 
perception of his soul has itself for its object. As they say in 
Sanskrit, the gochara of the dtman is the dtman itself in such a 
state. And when the soul withdraws itself from its close and 
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intimate relations with the body, it shakes itself free from all 
corporeal influences and realises its own essential nature* In this 
experience of self-realisation neither pleasure nor pain, neither 
desire nor aversion has any part* 

To sum up. Let us take the whole of the body with the 
enlivening chetana within. The jada-prahriti thereof is made up 
of the various tativas mentioned before. The desire and the 
aversion, the pleasure and the pain which we feel as embodied 
beings, are the vikdras of the sangh^ta that arise out of the union 
of matter and spirit. We must not understand S'ri Krisht^a to 
say that these vihdras are entirely material in their nature, but 
that they have their roots more in the body than in the souL 
They are not altogether unrelated to the soul, for later in this 
chapter (XIII. 20), we will be taught that the capacity to experience 
belongs entirely to the soul. What we have to note is that these 
are not wanted for the life of the soul, while they are unavoidably 
associated with the life of the body. As long as we continue to be 
embodied beings, we experience these vikdras. The greatest saint 
finds sugar sweet and quinine bitter, even as the worst sinner. 
Stikha and duhkha are to be found in the life of the saint as well 
as the sinner ; but in the latter they give rise t‘o rdga and dvesha 
more readily than in the former. It is one thing to feel pain and 
pleasure, and it is quite a different thing to guide our life by the 
natural tendencies they give rise to. The desire to have more and 
more of pleasure and less and less of pain makes our lives selfish 
and binds our souls securely in the prison-house of samsara. If 
we understand the distinctive characteristics of the body and the 
soul, we can differentiate the call of the spirit from the demands 
of the flesh, and lead a life, as far as possible free from rdga and 
dvesha. Thus, we can subjugate the ape and the tiger in us, and 
allow the higher life of the soul to assert itself. 

It is of interest to note that SankarScharya draws attention 
in his commentary to an important difference between the 
teachings of the Vai^eshika thinkers and the views put forward by 
Sri Krishna here. According to the former, desire, aversion, 
pain and pleasure are all qualities of the sdul. The great 
commentator observes that these are here considered to belong to 
the province of the kshetra, because they are all objects of 
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cognition. If the Absolute is the true subject in all subject-object 
relationships, the whole world of our experience, including our 
cense of distinctive personality, takes on the nature of the object. 
We may base our sense of individuality on the evidence of our 
consciousness, but according to the advaita philosophy, this 
consciousness is no more than a glow, springing from the union 
of the body and the senses. Consciousness, in reality, belongs 
only to the Absolute; in fact, it is the Absolute, It is true, 
however, that normal human experience looks upon consciousness 
as giving rise to the idea of individuality; but it becomes the 
object of the idea of the ego only in so far as it is limited and 
conditioned by its adjuncts, the manas, the indriyas^ etc. And so, 
SaAkarachSrya interprets the term, * chetand \ to mean a function 
of the mind, which becomes manifest in the saiifihdta of the body 
and the senses. It takes on the semblance of the self, even as a 
ball of red-hot iron takes on the semblance of fire. Chet ana ^ 
thus understood, is necessarily of the nature of the object, and is 
thus easily seen to take its place In the domain of the kshetra^ 
which is only another name for the not-self. 

The main point that we have to note, whatever interpretation 
we may choose to follow, is made clear in the succeeding verses, 
whose study we will take up next week. And it is to the effect 
that the true knowledge of the kshetra and the kshetrjna leads to 
the adoption of the right rule of conduct, the universally valid law 
of unselfish altruism and absolute equality. We will stop here 
for the present. 


Iviii 

We were dealing last week with the description of the kshetra. 
The term means, as we saw then, the body ; and it comprises also 
such psychological phenomena as may be seen to owe their origin 
to the association of the soul with the body. Desire and aversion, 
pleasure and pain are thus kshetra in the sense that they are rooted 
more in the flesh than in the spirit. Now amongst the qualities 
and tendencies that we ail possess, some can lead us on to self- 
realisation and God-realisation, while others bar our egress from 
the prison-house of samsdra. But it must be borne in mind that 
even these uplifting qualities appertain only to the souls suffering 
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from the bondage of karma* It ia the essential nature of the soul 
to be jnSn^nandamaya and niiya* Any other quality that it 
may possess relates to its state of bondage ; and whether it is good 
or bad, it may be said to be due to the body in the sense that it 
arises only when the soul is in association with the body. 

If we bear this in mind, we will be able to understand the 
significance of the description of jfldna which we have to study 
now. You will note that the various elements that go to make up 
what is spoken of here as jndna are all related to conduct. They 
are, as it were, ethical in their nature. Juana is not mere 
knowledge, but the moral realisation of truth in the practice of our 
lives. It is that kind of conduct which leads us to the knowledge 
of the nature of the kshetra and the kshetrajna> And this 
description of the nature of follows immediately after the 

discussion of the characteristics of the kshetra for the reason that 
the elements of the juana mentioned here relate only to the 
shackled state of the soul and are thus of the nature of the kshetra. 
The later part of this chapter deals fully v/irh the relations between 
the kshetra^ jndna and what will be presently described as jneya* 
The point that we have been discussing so far will become clearer 
then. Now, let us proceed to the study of jndna* 

ii ii 

ii ii 

JTW i 

Qicrs^TJTfirRr sJt‘jf7ng:r^ ii u 

7. Freedom from vanity, absence of pomp, freedom 
from the tendency to injure, forbearance, straightforward- 
ness, service of a preceptor, purity, firmness, self-restraint. 
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8. Absence of desite in telation to the objects of the 
senses, and also freedom from egotism, the perception of 
evil in birth, death, old age, illness and pain, 

9. Freedom from attachment, indifference to son, 
wife, home, etc., constant equanimity in meeting with both 
the desirable and the undesirable, 

10. Undeviating and exclusive devotion to Me, 
resorting to places free from intrusion, distaste for the 
company of crowds, 

11. Constant contemplation of the nature of the soul, 
seeing the meaning of the knowledge of the ultimate reality, 
(all) this has been declared to be knowledge. Whatever is 
otherwise is ignorance. 

The qualities enumerated above constitute jhana in the sense 
that they are calculated to lead one to the knowledge which saves. 
Let us bestow a little thought on every one of them. Seeing that 
;?rl Krishna has always been stressing the baleful effects of 
ahailkdra and mamakSra, it is no wonder that He should begin 
this account with freedom from vanity and absence of pomp. 
They mean much the same thing, but, if you like, you may make a 
distinction between the two by saying that the vanity mentioned is 
such over-estimation of oneself as leads one to insult or think 
lowly of others, while pomp may well stand for glorying in self- 
advertisement. AhimsS, of course, has always been an essential 
part of the teachings of the Gita, and, as we have seen, is a direct 
consequence of the experience of self-realisation and God-realisa- 
tion. If ahimsa means freedom from the tendency to injure 
others, kshanti goes a step further ; it implies the absence of 
inimical feeling even towards those who may have injured us. 

Then we have straightforwardness. Falsehood is, of course, 
the parent of all vice, and truthfulness is the foundation on which 
ail ethics is built. You may recall in this connection the story 
which I once told you of a young man, given over to all kinds of 
vice, who was reformed by a teacher who extracted from him a 
promise never to utter a lie. Willingness to learn is the beginning 
©f all wisdom ; and the service of a worthy preceptor is one of the 
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easiest ways of attaining the ends of life. Sankar5ch5rya, as you 
may remember, counts association with great men as one of the 
rarest gifts of fortune. And what this service exactly means, we 
have already tried to understand in our study of IV, 34 (VoL I. 
pp. 433-438). Next, we have daucham, which stands for purity of 
thought, word and deed, piiysical as well as psychological 
cleanliness. This can never be achieved without sthairyam^ 
firmness of resolution. A wavering and vacillating will can hardly 
help us to overcome the insidious attraction of the senses and the 
ingrained love of the self. A strong will, rightly directed, can 
accomplish for us atmavinigraha^ the restraint of the self. 

When we have achieved this, we will have no love for the 
objects of the senses and no regard for the demands of the self. 
Nor will we have any illusions about the value of life. Taken all 
in all, the sorrows of life far outweigh its pleasures ; and it is part 
of wisdom to realise this. You may call it, if you like, pessimism, 
but it is well to note that this wise estimate of the value of life 
does not think lowly of its opportunities. Rightly used, life leads 
us on to the undying bliss of moksha. And it is in the light of 
that bliss that the joys of life appear tame and insipid, adulterated 
inevitably with the poison of misery. 

Then, mention is made of detachment, the crowning virtue 
that will enable us to live and work in the world, and yet not be of 
it. One may take up the burdens of citizenship, rear a family and 
own a home ; indeed, one is called upon to do so at one stage in 
life. Love of wife and children is good ; it is a check on 
selfishness. But it must not blind us to wider claims. We must 
not live and move only in the narrow confines of the family. The 
love of God and the love of humanity have a greater authority 
over us. And when one is asked to be anabhishvanga^ free from 
attachment, in relation to wife, home and children, one is merely 
asked not to make the natural love of wife and children a bar to 
the exercise of a more comprehensive love. And we will do well 
in this connection to bear in mind the special situation in which 
Arjuna was placed. One of his main objections to fight in the 
war was that he would have to kill his own kindred. While 
dealing with this objection of Arjuna, I remember to have drawn 
your attention to the fact that attachment to wife and children, 
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while good in itself^ may sometime! stand in the way of the 
performance of duty, when that duty involves the sacrifice of the 
interests of family and kindred. Thus, at times, it may prevent us 
from so enlarging our sympathy and widening our love as to make 
justice and humanity dearer than kith and kin. Only such 
undesirable attachment is condemned here. 

Then resort to places free from intrusion is recommended. 
Clear and steady thought requires freedom from distraction ; and 
how can this be in the midst of the din and noise and bustle of a 
crowded neighbourhood? Indeed, association with crowds and 
mobs is definitely forbidden. Students of the psychology of 
crowds and mobs will tell you that a crowd or mob behaves like 
an irresponsible child or a primitive savage. Its emotions are 
more easily stirred than those of any individual ; and it is incit<*d 
more readily to reckless action. Reasoning and thought are 
practically absent in a crowd, and it is quiekly hypnotised by all 
kinds of suggestions. There is n© easier way of losing what little 
power of reasoning one may have than to join a crowd. And if 
only for this, one may exsreise some caution in associating with 
crowds. It is only in this sense that we have to understand 
the injunction to shun crowds. In the regulations 
laid down in our smTitis for the conduct of students, they are 
enjoined not to get into the midst of crowds frequently, in order 
that they may pursue their studies without distraction. Here, too, 
a similar objective must be understood. We are merely asked not 
to take any special delight in associating with crowds and mobs, 
but by no means to live like solitary misanthropes, Timons 
hating all mankind. 

Having ordered our relations with society in this manner, we 
must contemplate on the nature of the self and try to see the 
significance of the ultimate reality. This will inevitably lead us 
to exclusive and undeviating devotion to God — the devotion, as 
described in VII. 16, of the wise man, who looks upon it as an 
end in itself. It may be noted in passing that the word, 
^ nityatvam\ in the expression, * adhyatma‘jnana-nityatvam\ 
which I have translated as constant contemplation of the nature of 
the self, has been understood by a well-known commentator as 
niratatvam. That is, vve are asked to be constantly engaged in the 
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endeavour to attain self-realisation, never forgetting for a moment 
that the soul is fundamentally different from the body. 

Here we have the various elements, which, when put together, 
constitute the jnana or wisdom with which we have to guide our 
lives. Every one of the elements of the jJiana mentioned here 
relates more to conduct than to thought. They arc the various 
attributes by developing which we will be able to attain the 
knowledge which leads us on to deliverance. They are all said to 
constitute knowledge for the reason that they are the means of 
attaining knowledge. Whatever is not knowledge is naturally 
wrong knowledge or ignorance. Understood in special 
relation to conduct, the term, ‘ ajnana \ may well signify in this 
context all undesirable traits of character which stand in the way 
of our attaining the knowledge of the self and God. 

Having explained the nature of knowledge, §rl Kfishija 
proceeds to enlighten us upon its object. If one is told by a 
teacher that a particular course of conduct must be adopted, one 
will naturally ask why. He must answer the question by pointing 
out a specific goal to be reached. This, he would say, is the way 
which leads us on to the destination we have to reach. So now, 
Sri Krishna points out the goal by jTieya^ the thing to bt 
known. 


12. I shall (now) speak of that which is the thing to 
be known, by knowing which (one) attains immortality — 
that Supreme Brahman^ having no beginning, which cannot 
be said to be existent or non-existent. 

Here $rl Kfishija identi6es the object of knowledge with God. 
It is God alone who has to be sought with the eloquence of good 
deeds and the practice of the virtues described collectively as 
jnana. And it is the knowledge of God alone which can confer 
immortality. We have already tried to understand what is meant 
by the attainment of immortality. All souls, whether bond or 
free, are immortal ; but the soul* imprisoned in the meshes 
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of karma are subjected to a series of births and deaths in the 
bodies with which they become associated. Freedom from the 
necessity of transmigration and the re-attainment of unmixed bliss 
may well mean for the soul something like the attainment of 
Immortality. The knowledge of God then delivers us from the 
bonds of karma* The question then naturally arises : in what 
terms shall we know God ? Sri Kf ish^ia describes in the succeeding 
verses succinctly what has already been taught in various places in 
the GHa about the nature of God. It is an account which, as we 
shall see, closely follows the Upanishads. 

First of all we are told that God cannot be said to be either 
existent or non-existent. This looks like a paradox; but as we 
have already had occasion to see (cf. IX. 19, XI. 37), the self" 
contradiction vanishes in the light of a simple explanation. What 
is meant is obviously that God is not existent in the sense in which 
the perceivable entities of the universe are existent. He is not 
phenomenally existent. Our senses cannot realise Him. Of the 
great astronomer, Laplace, it is said that he surveyed the heavens 
with his telescope and could see no God, That surely is not the 
way to arrive at a knowledge of God. Any one who holds that 
there i.s no source of knowledge beyond the data of the senses is a 
materialist; prakriti operates as dsnrt in relation to him. But 
when it operates as daivU it leads us to a knowledge of something 
beyond the prakrita'prapancha. Behind the veil of the phenomenal 
universe, God may be seen and realised. The Supreme Brahman 
may thus be considered to be existent from one point of view and 
non-existent from another. If we may borrow the terminology of 
Kant, we muy say that, phenomenally, God is non-existent, but 
that, noumenally. He is existent. This need not necessarily 
commit us to all the implications of the system of Kant, nor to 
any definite view about the reality of the world. 

What I mean to make clear to you is this. God is not an 
entity like any that we can observe in Nature. ^X/e cannot realise 
Him with the help of our senses. But because no man has seen 
God as one sees stars or stones, we cannot say that God is 
absolutely non-existent. He is not realisably existent. But the 
supra-conscious s^ate of sam^dhi^ which the yogins attain, is held 
by all schools of Hindu thought to be capable of making God the 
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object of a vivid experience. The statement, then, that God is 
both sat and asat is neither absurd nor paradoxical. 

There are, of course, other ways of resolving this apparent 
contradiction. We may say that in the state of pralaya, when 
the universe of organised differentiated beings ceases to exist, 
God is non-existent. For, we employ term, ‘ existence only in 
relation to the world of our experience, and existence in the state 
of pralaya must be fundamentally different from what it is known 
to be now. Seeing that God is the seat of the origin and the 
dissolution of the world, it should be easy for us to understand 
how He can be both sat and asat, prakfite in its manifested as 
well as unmanifested forms. 

According to SaAkarachSrya, the Supreme Brahman cannot 
be the object of either positive or negative knowledge. For such 
knowledge can arise only in respect of entities which can be 
understood with the help of our senses. The Absolute is devoid 
of all attributes, possesses no quality and performs no action. It 
is not related to anything else. It is one without a second. No 
term in language can describe it. It is thus not existent in any 
sense familiar to our experience ; but it is sat because it is 
revealed by the iruti. 

RamSnujtich9rya understands by the term, * jneyam*, only 
the individual soul. He contends that the term, ‘ Brahman is 
sometimes used to denote the finite self and construes the second 
line of the ^loka thus : anodi mat-param brahma, etc., which 
may be translated as “ brahman, which is beginningless and in 
relation to which I am supreme ". Thus the term, ‘ brahman \ is 
dissociated from the epithet, 'param'- Now, how can the 
individual self be described as both sat and asail The souls, as 
long as they are bound, can be in either of two states — the state 
of pralaya and the state of srishti. In the state of pralaya, they 
may be said to be in a subtle causal state ; whereas in the state of 
srishti, they represent the manifested effect of their karma by 
becoming associated with various kinds of bodies, human, divine, 
etc. But essentially, these two states do not belong to the soul. 
In the mukta state of unhampered freedom and unmixed bliss, 
the souls cannot be said to represent either the manifested effect 
or the unmanifested cause. 
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iStl Krishna further deicribes jheya ■« : 

ii ii 

13. With hands and feet everywhere, with eyes, heads 
and mouths everywhere, possessed of ears everywhere. 
It stands enveloping everything in the world. 

What is taught in this stanza follows naturally, as we saw, 
from the vision of vi^varupa. By saying that the Supreme 
Brahman has hands and feet everywhere, Sri Krishna must be 
understood to declare that God can be seen at work everywhere, 
although He is not sat in the sense in which material entities are. 
Without Him, there can be no life nor movement, no energy not 
action in this universe ; for the source of all these is the Supreme 
Brahman. And then He has eyes and heads and mouths 
everywhere, and is everywhere possessed of cars, because He sees, 
thinks, speaks and hears through everything in the universe. If 
any of us hear or see or think, it is because He hears or sees or 
thinks through us. All this describes God as intimately immanent 
in the universe and closely concerned in its activities. But, as we 
have seen, God also transcends the universe at the same time that 
He infills it. And this fact is well brought out by the statement 
that He envelops all things in the universe, which means obviously 
that Be is greater than the universe. 

We may note in passing that Sankarach^rya interprets this 
stanza to mean that the one and only Kshetrajna is conditioned 
by the upadhis of the sense-organs of all living beings, which 
constitute in their totality the ksheira. He adds that all the 
variety caused in the Kshetrajna by the variety of the npadhis is 
only illusory. According to Ramanujacharya, this verse describes 
further characteristics of the individual sou!. The finite self, in its 
state of emancipated bliss, can exercise the functions of the sense- 
organs everywhere. The authority |or this is declared to be, 
firstly, that God is described in the as exercising the functions 
of various sense-organs without possessing them, and, secondly, 
that the finite self in its state of freedom is believed in many 
respects to attain to similarity with God. 
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f^OT ajowl-^ -gr II II 

14. Shining^ with the functions of all the senses, but 
devoid of all the senses ; unattached, yet supporting 
all ; devoid of (the) gtinas (of the prakriti)^ yet the enjoyer 
of gunas. 

When we say that God sees and thinks and speaks and hears 
through everything in the universe, we are apt to imagine that God 
possesses organs of sense in the manner in which we possess them. 
This surely is a mistake. To think of God as seeing with the aid 
of eyes, thinking with the aid of brains and so forth is to degrade 
Him to our level. For, if He has organs of sense in His essential 
nature, He becomes limited by If He has eyes, He can 

see only what His eyes empower Him to see. That is. His power 
is limited by the power of prakriti. The blind man, for instance, 
is blind, not because his soul is blind, but because he does not 
possess sound eyes. In our case, it is thus easy to see how the 
power of the soul to see is limited by the power of the physical 
instrument which it has to employ. And if we make God^s vision 
dependent on the possession of eyes, then certainly we make Him 
subject to the limitations of prakriti^ This is against the whole 
trend of the teachings of the Vedanta, which holds prakTiti to be 
a slave under God. So He does not possess these organs of sense, 
but can exercise their functions in unhampered freedom, depending 
on no physical instrument conditioned by prakTiti* 

I 

Then He is declared to be unattached, while being the bearer 
of everythif‘g in the universe. Here is an apparent contradiction 
in terms. Physically, it is inconceivable to think of any one being 
unattached on the one hand and the bearer of everything in the 
universe on the other. ‘ Being unattached ’ means that God is 
radically different from prakTiii* ^ut if God is the supporter of 
everything in the universe as well, He must be intimately immanent 
in the universe, pervading everything, and exercising responsibility 
for the life and work and energy of all beings in the universe. 
While He is immanent in this manner, He is still not to be 
identified with prakfiti or material Nature. 
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If we try to understand the relation between body and soub 
that may help us to some extent in understanding the relation 
between the universe and God. The first point to note is this. 
We all say that the soul is immaterial, even though normal 
experience can only testify to the existence of the embodied soul. 
That is, the soul, in spite of its embodiment, does not become 
material. Its essential nature, as we have seen, is pure conscious- 
ness. Its close association with matter does not endow it with any 
of the attributes of matter. In spite of the material embodiment, 
it retains its pristine purity and continues to preserve its character 
as pure, undefiled consciousness. If we can undertand this, then 
we can easily see how God, who pervades the whole universe, 
preserves His own divine nature and keeps it undefiled by His 
contact with Nature. 


Let us now try to see the significance of the statement that 
God is the bearer of everything. Here also, we will do well to 
take note of the analogical relition that subsists between body and 
soul. Let us start with the statement frequently made that the 
body must be subordinated to the soul. This in fact is the 
teaching of all religions. All morality consists in sacrificing the 
interests of the body to those of the soul. This means that at 
times we experience conflicts between the demands of the body 
and those of the soul. Man, as it has been said, is a compound 
of mud and sky. He is the seat of a double trend of thoughts and 
tendencies, one leading him upward to God, and the other of the 
earth, earthy. These latter forge for us the fetters of karma and 
keep us in the penitentiary of samsara- If we are to gain freedom 
for our souls, we must resolutely conquer the desires of the flesh. 
Every moment of our lives there is a moral conflict between the 
prakriii ptirtisha '\n \xs\ and every moment furnishes us 

an opportunity to set our faces towards the light and to take our 
first step on the road to perfection. The emancipation of the 
spirit must be the object of all our endeavour. In the language of 
the SaAkhya philosophy, the end of universal evolution is the 
re-attainment of perfect freedom by the soul. Even some modern 
thinkers admit that some kind of progress must be the purpose of 
evolution, and it cannot all be a meaningless sequence of 
events. 
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The fact that we cannot go back to the beginnings of karma 
nor understand how matter and mind first came together is no 
reason why we should doubt that they are in close association now, 
and that this association puts limitations on the powers of the 
soul to know and to enjoy. Rightly understood, the body is for 
the soul ; it is an instrument wherewith the soul can obtain its 
lost freedom. And so we may say that the soul is the bearer of 
the body in the sense that it is the more important part of that 
composite structure of matter and spirit which we call an 
embodiment. In like manner, God is the bearer of everything in 
the universe. In other words, the whole universe exists to serve 
the ends of God. While He is asakta, altogether unattached, He 
still supports and bears the universe. That is to say, He orders 
the destiny c»f the universe and directs the stream of evolutionary 
changes towards the end He has in view. 

This point is made clearer by the statement that God is both 
uirguna and guna-hhoktri- Here also, we may press into service 
the rough similarity that holds between the relation of the finite 
self to its material body on the one hand and the relation of God 
to the univer e on the other. The first question to consider is 
this. Does the association of the soul with the body modify the 
nature of the former as pure consciousness ? Because of the 
embodiment, does the soul get transformed into something which 
is partly consciousness and partly material ? Wc have seen that 
this cannot be. Remaining unchanged in its essential nature, the 
soul cannot be characterised by the gunas of prakfiti. We cannot 
speak of one soul as sattvika^ another as yajasa and so on. The 
robber mjiy be characterised by tamas and the saint by sattva* 
None the less, it remains true that the soul of the robber, 
considered by itself, is in no way different from the soul of the 
saint, similarly considered. Apart from the embodiments, the 
soul is incapable of being characterised by the gunas oi prakriii. 
In its essential nature, the soul is uirguna. 

At the same time, there remains the fact that the body is the 
bhogopakaratta of the soul, the auxiliary instrument through 
which the soul enjoys its experiences, pleasurable or painful. 
Leaving aside the nature of the experience of the soul in its free 
state, we know that in its embodied state the body is essential for 
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its experiences. Without the eye, we cannot see ; without the 
ear, we cannot hear. And leading this argument to its logical 
conclusion, without the body, we cannot experience. And this 
experience is naturally coloured by our physical constitution. 
We see only what our eyes enable us to see, and hear what our 
ears empower us to hear. All men do not feel alike in exactly 
similar circumstances, because of constitutional and temperamental 
differences. In this way, the soul may be considered to be gu^a- 
bhoktri, the enjoyer of the gu\fas of prakfiti. 

Similarly, God is both nirgu^a and gutia-bhoktri at the same 
time. In His own essential nature. He is aprak^Ua. above and 
beyond the universe. This, in spite of His immanence in the 
universe. Nevertheless, on account of His yoga or intimate relation 
with the universe, we know that He is the guide and goal of the 
universe. The process of the universe is not a meaningless 
sequence of events ; it does not arise from a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms. There is a plan and purpose behind it all. The 
universe exists for His sake and evolves to the end He has in view. 
In this sense, He may well be deemed to be guija-bhoktri, for the 
life of the universe is inseparably associated with the gurtas of 
prakriti. 

One or two more points may be brought to your attention 
before I close to-day’s work. The commentary of SaAkarScharya 
on this verse, of course, explains all the positive attributes of God 
mentioned here, such as the possession of the senses, the capacity 
to enjoy the gupas oi prakriti, etc., as belonging to the prakrita- 
prapaflcha- It is true only from a relative standpoint and is 
essentially unreal. The explanations of Ramanujacharya, relating 
these attributes to the. individual soul, we have already understood 
in a way in the study of the analogies between the relation of the 
soul to the body on the one hand and the relation of God to the 
universe on the other. There is no need, therefore, to dilate on 
that topic. As it is late, kindly allow me to conclude here our 
work for to-day. 

\ix 

You may remember that we were dealing last time with the 
characteristics of jnana and jneya. What is described as jnSna, 
we then learnt, is not mere knowledge, but suoh a course of 
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conduct as leads to the knowledge which saves, the knowledge, 
namely, of the distinction between the kshetra and the kshetrojna 
and of all that it implies. It is only by distinguishing between the 
demands of the flesh and the call of the spirit that we can guide 
our lives aright. The term, ‘jfieya*, literally means that which 
has to be known, but it is used here in the sense of the only thing 
worthy of being known and hence the only thing to be attained 
unto. The Upanishads declare that the Supreme Brahman is the 
only thing worthy of being known, as by knowing It everything 
else becomes known. 

Let us now continue our study of jfleya. 

^<TT5rr*rsrt w i 

II \\ it 

15. Within and without all beings, movable and also 
immovable. It (is) unknowable on account of its subtlety. 
It stands far away and (is) also near. 

Here again we have a series of contradictory attributes. Even 
modern philosophy holds that the Jffeya, par excellence, is full of 
contradictions. In trying to describe what is sometimes called 
God, sometimes the Absolute, and again the Unknowable and so 
forth, even the best of philosophers are baffled; and very 
frequently their descriptions are full of apparently irreconcilable 
contradictions. The lidvSsyopanishad, for instance, contains a 
description of God through antithetical attributes. It is, perhaps, 
with a view to obviate this difficulty that the sages of the 
Upanishads declare that God can be described only negatively. 
You can say that God is not this, nor that particular thing. In fact, 
take anything whatever ; you can say that it is not God. But you 
cannot definitely say what or who God is. Whether this means 
that God is absolutely beyond human ken, we shall try to see 
presently. 

What exactly is the significance of the statement that the 
Brahman is both within and outside all beings 7 A thing cannot 
be at two places at the same time. My watch cannot be both 
within and without my pocket simultaneously. But we have learnt 
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that the Infinite God is both transeendent and immanent. Though 
He dwellcth on high, yet He is established in the hearts of all. 
He is within every one, because He is the antarydmin of all. 
And He is outside of all, because He transcends the universe. 
The infinitude of God is in no way affected by His immanence. 
Now, what pervades the universe and is above and beyond it 
cannot move. Unless there is another universe which is not filled 
and pervaded by Him, God cannot be looked upon as moving. 
For motion implies the existence of a place where one is not, 
whither one moves from the place where one is. God being 
everywhere cannot be thought of as moving like us from place to 
place. Yet He is characterised as chara here for the reason that, 
being immanent in the universe, we may think of Him as moving 
along with those beings within whom He lives. 

Then God is said to be unknowable on account of His 
subtlety. What is meant is that we cannot arrive at a full and 
definite knowledge of God. Knowledge always implies definite 
attributes and characteristics in the thing known. And when 
anything has definite attributes or characteristics, it becomes 
limited and conditioned. By knowing what a thing is, we also 
know what that thing is not. Everything which is known is thus 
finite. And God who is all things and is everywhere, who is both 
transcendent and immanent at the same time, cannot be limited or 
conditioned in any manner. In Western thought a peculiar 
difficulty is sometimes felt in regard to the Absolute. Infinity is 
one of the essential characteristics of the Absolute. And to 
continue as infinite, it must be unkriowable. If it is unknowable, 
how can we talk about it, how can we know that it exists? Thus 
the Absolute, to be the Absolute, must be unknowable; and of 
anything unknowable, we cannot even affirm that it exists ; for 
knowledge of its existence brings it within the realm of the 
knowable. The answer to this is that the Absolute is unknwoable 
in the sense that we cannot know it definitely in the manner in 
which we know the univer'»e around us. It is, of course, partially 
knowable. And this qualification must be borne in mind in 
considering the statement made here that the Supreme Brahman is 
avijfieya, not to be known. Not to be known, that is, fully 
and completely. In His supreme transcendental condition, God 
is essentially unrealisable, remote and unapproachable. He is, as 
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it were, fat away. But this dots not distress the bhakta^ who 
always finds the Lord near at hand, seated within his heart* and 
none can be nearer to us than the One who is seared within our 
hearts. ** Closer is He than breathing, nearer than hands and 
feet/^ In this manner. He is both far and near. 

According to S^aAkarSchSrya, the indivisible Supreme 
Brahman appears through m^ya to be both the external universe 
and the internal self, with reference to the body which fs mistaken 
to be the real self. And this body, which may be either at rest, 
achara^ or in a state of motion, char a ^ is also to be identified 
with the Brahman- In other words, the universe is here analysed 
into (i) the body, (ii) the individual self, which is conceived to 
be within the body, and (iil) the external world, which is believed 
to lie outside the body ; and each of these three parts is identified 
with the Brahman in order to show Its pervasion of the universe. 
These divisions, however, are entirely illusory and arise out of the 
limiting conditions of the phenomenal universe. As it is rather 
difficult to grasp this truth, the Brahman is here declared to be far 
away — far away, that is, to the unwise, who tread the path of 
samsara, mistaking illusion for reality. But for the wise, It is 
very near, being their very self. 

RamSnujacharya, as we have seen, understands by the term, 
* jileya\ the individual soul in this context. In his view, the 
finite self may be looked upon as both within and outside beings, 
because it may be either embodied or not. Likewise, it may be 
either at rest or in a state of motion along with the body which it 
inhabits. And, of course, for one who is embodied, it is rather 
difficult to realise the true nature of the self, which is often 
confounded with the body. Those, however, who are endowed 
with the jhdna which has only been recently described (verses 7 
CO 11), can always find their selves near at hand. 

^ srvrf^ ^ ii n 

16. Undivided and yet remaining as though it were 
divided among beings, It is to be known as the supporter 
of (all) beings and that which devours and creates (them). 
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When we say that God is immanent within all beings in th® 
universe, do we imply that the one God becomes divided into an 
Infinite number of bits so as to be deposited in the various beings 
in the universe ? Surely not. The God who is immanent within 
me if the same at the God who is immanent within you. There is 
only one God, and He is immanent in the infinite number of 
beings in the universe. But this does not mean that He becomes 
divided into as many parts as there are beings in the universe. 
What is meant is that He is within all beings by virtue of His all- 
inclusive pervasion of the universe. By being sarv^ ntaryd rnitty 
penetrating all, He is within all beings and at the same time one 
and only one. But He seems as if He were split up into 
various parts. Sometimes we say that an am^u of God is withiti 
each being. This, however, is only a definite way of expressirig 
an idea which cannot be otherwise accurately expressed. Then 
the Brahman is declared to be the creator, the maintainer and the 
destroyer (lit. swallower) of the world. Ordinarily, we should 
not expect all these three functions to co-exist in one. But as God 
is the source of all power and activity in the universe, He is 
responsible for all that cakes place in the universe, whv-ther it is 
srishti or sthiti or lay a. 

In commenting on this verse also, S^ankarachSrya invokes the 
aid of m^y^. The Brahman^ which is the sole reality, is one, but 
through m^ya appears to bi manifold. And in the fundamentally 
unreal phenomenal universe, He is looked upon as creating, 
sustaining and destroying. According to Ramanujacharya, the 
oneness predicated of jfiey^ in the first line has reference merely 
to the essential similarity of all the finite selves. They are all of 
the nature of knowledge and can be realised as such by the jTianin^ 
The atmauf again, is the supporter of the body. It swallows food 
and determines the evolution of the food so eaten into ever fresh 
blood and brawn in the body. If it be objected that the functions 
here attributed to the soul really appertain to the body, the answer 
is that the corpse can neither eat nor digest food. It is the 
presence of the soul within that maintains life and all the functions 
of life. 
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17. It is the Light of lights and is said to be beyond 
darkless. (It is) knowledge, the object of knowledge, and 
that which is to be reached through knowledge. (It is) 
established in the hearts of all. 

I have often drawn your attention to the fact that 
consciousness is frequently compared to light in Hindu philosophy. 
A lamp in a dark room makes itself manifest and also makes other 
things manifest to us. It is self-luminous and at the same time 
illumines other things. Similarly consciousness is aware of itself 
as well as of other things. I feel, therefore I am. I am aware of 
my existence through my consciousness. And it is through the 
consciousness again that I know of any other thing besides myself. 
Thus consciousness is the light which manifests itself and makes 
other things manifest. And it is God who illumines the light of 
our consciousness. Our consciousness Is what it is, because of 
God. He is thus the ^ Light of lights'. In the famous phrase of 
the Upanishadsy He is chetan^ndm chetanah. The whole 
universe is illumined by the light that radiates from Him. Just as 
consciousness is the light of life, so God is the light of 
consciousness. 

Then the Supreme Brahman is declared to be tdmasah 
param. This phrase is generally taken to mean * beyond 
darkness’. If so understood, it may seem to mean much the 
same thing as Light of lights. Indeed, it is a pale negation beside 
that emphatic and positive phrase. For this reason, commentators 
have tried to see whether it can give us any other meaning. The 
view has been put forward that * tamas* may stand for Nature, 
in which case the phrase would affirm the supremacy of God over 
Nature. It has also been suggested that * tamas' may mean 
ajndna or ax^idya, cosmic ignorance or nescience. God is 
obviously uncontaminated by nescience. I venture to suggest that 
we may look upon the expression, ‘ tamasah par am \ as meaning 
the furthest limit of darkness. Such a meaning would be specially 
appropriate in this context, where God is described by a series of 
antithetical attributes ; and what can be the antonym of ‘ Light of 
lights ’ other than the darkest darkness ? The question then arises : 
What is meant by describing God as the furthest limit of darkness? 
It seems to me that we are taught htrc:j;hat God is essentially 
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unknowalelc. We have already seen that none can understand the 
Divine fully and completely. However much we may try, we 
reach only a blank wall beyond which the light of human 
knowledge may not reach. As Sr! Krishna has declared, God is 
nvijfleya by reason of His subtlety. 

In spite of this, however, God is the one object that has to 
be known, if the purpose of life is to be fulfilled. Known, that 
is, as well as is possible. And He is to be known as chaitanya, 
being of the nature of consciousness. In the language of 
Christianity, God is spirit. God is the object of knowledge, and 
He is essentially of the nature of knowledge* From this it follows 
that He can be reached only through knowledge. He is, therefore, 
jfieyay jncina and jno nagamya* We may note in passing that it 
has been suggested that the term, * jnana\ in the expression, 

* jnanagamya\ has to be understood with a volitional significance. 
The idea is that the knowledge with which we have to reach God 
is not mere intellectual realisation alone, but that it includes the 
flowering of conviction into conduct. Jnana is the life of 
wisdom, such as has been described above in verses 7 to 11. 

Such in brief is the nature of God. With this verse, the 
description of jneya is brought to a close. Sri Krish;>a is careful 
to remind Arjuna at the very last that God is after all to be sought 
within the heart, however great His power and however universal 
His pervasion. If our soul is awakened, we may see the God who 
is hidden in the cave of our heart and know the one thing by 
knowing which everything else becomes known. All these 
antithetical attributes that we have been studying so far need not 
make God a riddle to us. Subtle as He may be, eluding the grasp 
of perfect knowledge, He is at the same time easily accessible to 
the quest of devotion. This x>oint is well brought out in the next 
stanza, which reads thus : 

?TS£rr I 

ii ii 

18. Thms the kshetra and likewise knowledge and the 
object of knowledge have been described in brief. Knowing 
this. My devotee becomes fit to attain to ]\|y state. 

84 
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There is difference of opinion among the great teachers of the 
Vedanta on the exact significance of the phrase, ^ My state ^ 
which occurs in this stanza. Some interpret it as meaning that the 
ultimate destiny of the soul is the realisation of its identity with 
God. Others understand it to suggest that the soul, in its state of 
emancipation, is God-like in its freedom from the bondage of 
samsara and in its realisation of its own nature as knowledge and 
bliss. Whatever view we may adopt, the main point to note is 
this. Our destiny is carved by the kind of life that we lead. 
Empty knowledge divorced from conduct can lead us 
nowhere. 

Note that jSri Krishna does not promise the reward of 
salvation to any one who merely knows what has here b.'en taught 
— knows it, that is, in a perfunctory and careless manner. A mere 
intellectual appreciation of the nature of the kshetra and the 
kshetrajna and even of the means of attainment of the final goal of 
all human endeavour is futile. How often we know the better and 
do the worse ! That is wliy Sri Krishna insists that knowledge is 
of no value if it does not change the inn^r nature of man. And 
for the same reason, He has invested the term, ^ jndna\ with a 
profi-jund ethical significance. We must learn the art of knowing 
the truth with the whole of our being. Knowing the truth means 
much the same thing as living it. It is only one who has attained 
knowledge in this way, that is here declared to be fit to attain unto 
His state. 

Mere intellectual apprehension gives us only a partial and 
fragmentary knowledge of truth. Knowledge cannot be called real 
unless it can transform the soul of the knower. Can we think of 
mere philosophy, howsorver learned, subtle and analytical it may 
be, giving hhahti to one who is not a bhaktal Metaphysical 
reasoning is not to be monopolised by either the theist or the 
atheist. It helps the one quite as much as the other. It is, 
therefore, quite appropriate that Sri Kyishpa should regard the 
possession of bhakti as a necessary additional qualification for 
fitness to attain salvation, over and above a knowledge of the 
nature of the kshetray the kshetrajna and jndna. The classification 
and analysis which Sri Kfish^ia has given here will be of use only 
to the bhakta^ Besides understanding the teachings of this 
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chapter, our hearts must be attuned towards devotion to God. Or 
we may say that the knowledge of Sri Kfishoa’s teachings will give 
rise to devotion which, in turn, will confer on us the fitness to 
attain salvation. In either case, we will do well to note that bhakti 
is here looked upon practically as a sine qua non for the realisation 
of the true destiny of the soul. 

In describing soul and matter as kshetrajna and kshetra, 
Sri Krishna has emphasised their mutual relationship. To define 
the soul as the knower of the field is to describe it in terms of that 
field. Likewise, to speak of matter as the field for the play of the 
soul is to describe it in terms of the soul. This suggests that soul 
and matter have been thus related from the beginnings of time, 
because both matter and soul are without any beginning. So, 
Sri Kfishria declares : 

fg^r?:rsr ll ii 

19. Know both prakriti and purusha to be 
beginningless. And know the vikaras and the gunas to be 
born of prakriti. 

I have already tried to explain to you what is meant by the 
statement that both prakriti and purusha, that is, the kshetra and 
kshetrajna, are without beginning. It means nothing more than 
this — that, if we try to trace them back to their source, we fail. 
To illustrate this, the example is often given of the immemorial 
sequence of the tree from the seed and of the seed from xhi tree. 
Ilf is foolish to a>k : which came first, the tree or the seed ? Our 
logic cannot lead us beyond the fact that the growth of the tree 
from the seed and the birili of the seed from the tree must have 
always gone on. Note, however, that our inability to go back to 
the beginning of this sequence in no way nullifies our experience in 
regard to the tree developing from the seed, or the seed being 
produced from the tree. 

Science tells us that matter is indestructible. In its totality, 
matter always continues to be the same. Changes certainly take 
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place, but there is no room for either complete annhilatton or a 
fresh creation out of nothing. And we cannot trace matter back 
to its origin and find out how and whence it carae into existence- 
But this does not alter the fact that matter does exist. The same 
argument holds good in the case of souls also. We have been 
taught that the soul is different from the body. It is neither born, 
nor does it die with the body- When one body dies, the soul 
passes on to a new body. When a new body is born, a soul, 
which was in existence somewhere else, enters it. It continues to 
live there, until the body goes through the various stages of growth, 
decay, and death, and once again, according to its burden of 
karmay it seeks a new body. And so on. It is as difficult to solve 
the problem of the origin of the soul as it is to solve the kindred 
problem of the origin of matter. But this does not contradict the 
fact of the existence of the soul. Matter and soul are within our 
daily experience. And because we cannot arrive at a solution of 
the problem of the origin of these entities, we are told that they 
are anadi, beginningless. This means no more than that we 
cannot know when and how and whence they came into 
existence. 

The terms, *vtkdra* and occurring in the second 

line of this stanza have given rise to some difference of opinion 
among the commentators. We have already come across the 
word, *vikdra\ in ^loka 6 of this chapter. It is generally 
understood in the sense of ^modification’, and during the course of 
our study of that stanza, we tried to understand the explanation 
for the somewhat remarkable fact that desire, aversion, pleasure, 
pain, etc. were there declared to be vikdras of the body. 
Ordinarily, we would look upon these as belonging to the study of 
psychology and not to that of physiology. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that these vikdras cannot have come into existence but for 
the association of the body with the soul. Hunger, as we saw 
then, may be a vivid and intense psychological fact, but it 
obviously arises out of the needs of the body. A disembodied 
soul need feel no hunger. In this sense, the vikdras are due to 
prakTiii* The gu(Jas, if the reference is to sattva^ rajas and 
tamasy belong obviously to prakTi^ti- An embodied soul may be 
characterised by any one •f the three guiias ; but the soul in its 
essential nature is free from all the three gupas* 
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It may be noted here that, according to RamSnujachSrya, the 
gu^ias stand for those qualities that have been comprehensively 
described a« comprising jfiSna in verses 7-11. The vikaras are 
understood to be desire, aversion, pain, pleasure and so forth. 
Both the gunas and the vikaras are the effects of the association 
of the body with the soul, but the former are such as lead the soul 
onwards to deliverance and bliss, while the latter tend to confine 
the soul in its prison-house of flesh. Sankaracharya interprets the 
term, ‘ vikara ^ to mean all the appurtenances of the soul in its 
embodied existence from the discriminatory intelligence down to 
the physical body, while the gunas are all thos* qu^dities that 
manifest themselves as pleasure, pain, delusion and other mental 
states to be described hereafter. 

20. Prtikriti is said to be responsible for agency in 
relation to effects and causes, and the puri/sha is said to be 
responsible for the experience of pleasure and pain. 

You may remember that, in the course of our study of the 
third chapter, we had occasion to consider the relations of prakfiti 
to all kinds of work done in this world. Human activities, as we 
then saw, have necessarily to be physical in nature; they have to 
serve physiological ends. All our animal appetites are unconnected 
with the soul, and it is the need which is felt for their satisfaction 
that gives rise to the tangled skein of human life and achievement. 
We may look upon the p’lysical universe as a complex chain of 
causes and effects, and as it is a fairly self-sufficient whole in itself 
and as all Iruman work is physical in nature, we must attribute the 
agency of all work to prakriti- 

A certain cause gives rise to a certain effect. For instance, I 
speak and you listen. My speaking is the cause of your listening. 
I feel I am the agent of speaking and you feel you are the agents of 
listening. Speaking and listening are physical acts and can be 
analysed in terms of the body. Here is a case where the agency 
for a chain of causes and effects is to be attributed to prakriti > 
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Let uf now carry our analysis a step further. Few of us are able 
to regard with complete detachment any action with which we may 
be related. My speaking and your listening must have given rise 
to various degrees of pleasure and pain in us all. It is true that 
desire and aversion and pleasure and pain are all vikSras of 
prakfiti. Their very existence is due to the association of the 
body with the soul. But that which experiences pleasure and pain 
cannot be pfakriti, which is jada or inert. Experience has no 
meaning except in relation to one who is conscious of it. The 
power to enjoy and experience belongs to the soul, while the raw 
matter of experience owes its origin to the association of the body 
with the soul. This point is made clear in the next stanza whose 
study we will take up presently. 


One point here must be emphasised. The attribution of 
agency to prakpiti in relation to the chain of causes and effects 
which constitutes the universe, need not necessarily negative tiie 
idea of the ultimate responsibility of God for all that goes on in the 
universe, nor imply that the soul is nishkriya and can never be 
looked upon as an agent. R3manu}3charya in his S^rtbhdshya 
deals at length with the question {V edanta-Sutras : II. 3. 33 et seq.). 
All ethical mandates and prohibitions, he argues, imply that the 
soul is an agent and possessed of moral responsibility. Otherwise, 
it is difficult to understand why the soul should become entangled 
in the maze of karma. When it is said that prakfiti alone acts in 
all our deeds, what is meant is that in the sphere of samsSra the 
activity of the soul is due, not to its own nature, but to its 
association with prakriti. Such a view does not contradict the 
teaching of the Gita ; for, in the eighteenth chapter the soul is 
stated to be one among a number of factors essential to any action. 
It i.s the idea that the soul is the sole agent in relation to work that 
is aondemned throughout the Gita. We create bondage for the 
souls only so long as we attribute to our souls the agency of deeds 
done under the promptings of prakniti. This view is not fully 
endorsed by the followers of advaita, according to whom the 
world of experience, which is built up of pleasures and pains, is 
only phenomenally real. The Supreme Brahman, who is identical 
with the individual soul, is essentially devoid of attributes and 
action. 
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W* may fiote ia passing that the terms, ‘ kdrya ' and 

* hSrat}a *, oceurring in this verse have been variously interpreted 
by authoritative commentators. ‘ KSrya has been understood to 
be the body and the term, ‘ karapa \ has been taken to mean the 
various sense-organs which are the door*ways of all experience. 
Another view is that out of the twenty-three tattvas of the 
SsAkhyas — all the tattvas except the soul — some ma\ be called 
causes and others effects. There is also a reading, ' karapa for 

* karapa which Sa6kar3ch3rya interprets as instruments. 

‘ Korya * comprises the five elements that build up the body, the 
five sense-objects and indeed all modifications of As 

* karana' we have the five organs of sense, the five organs of 
aetion, manas, buddhi and ahaiikaray and all qualities such as 
pleasure, pain, delusion, etc., that are born of prakriii and are 
seated in the karapa or the senses. Whatever view we may 
prefer, the main point to be noted is this : that our actions are 
physical in character and are determined by physiological needs. 
Our experience in the world of samsora owes its existence to the 
association of the soul with the body and can be explained in terms 
of prakriti. The next stenra makes this clear. 


5^^: fk n^%sfT?5orrq[ i 

ii ii 

21. Indeed, the purushay seated within prakriti^ enjoys 
the gfinas that ate born of prakriti. Its association with the 
gums is the determining cause of (its) births in good and 
evil wombs. 


Experience in the world of sam^ara is possible only to an 
embodied soul. The puntsha, seated within prakriti, experiences 
the gupas of prakriti. Wc must understand the gunas here to 
include the vikaras also. These latter vary in relation to the 
gujias. A sottvikci person will have vikaras o{ z. different type 
from a rojasa or a tamasa person. The experience of the guPas 
thus means the experience of the vikaras as well. Note, however, 
that the soul in its muktdvastha or state of final release transcends 
the gunas and vikdras of prakriti. 
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It is here declared that the determining cause of the birth of 
the soul out of good and evil parents is its association with the 
gunas of prakriti. If we ask why some souls are born out of 
good parents and others of evil ones, why some souls win for 
themselves human embodiments and others animal ones, the 
answer is that these differences arise out of the association of 
different souls with different gunas of prakriti. And the guna of 
prakfiti with which the soul is associated depends in turn upon the 
kind of life that the soul has been living from time to time. Now, if 
the character of an embodied being depends on the gu^a of 
prakfiti with which he is in association, it is implied that the 
character of a person is dependent on his physical constitution. 
And I have often drawn your attention to the fact that modern 
science is now in a position to say that physical constitution has 
a great deal to do with mental and moral temperament. 

The facts of heredity constitute an instance to the point. It is 
now known that the criminal becomes a criminal through 
tendencies and dispositions that he has inherited, even as the saint 
achieves saintliness through the potent influence of heredity. And 
then there is the interesting question of correspondence between 
what may be described as physical and intellectual types. They 
say, for instance, that a man with a protruding lower jaw, a 
retreating forehead and bulging eyebrows has a pronounced 
tendency towards crimes. A small head is believed to indicate 
idiocy. Some recent investigators have tried to define the 
characteristics of different physical types by means of an interesting 
method. A series of photographs is taken of a particular type of 
persons, criminals, for example, or those of a religious disposition. 
These photographs are superposed one over another. That is, first 
of all a criminal is photographed. Then over the same negative, the 
camera is made to impress the image of another criminal. And so 
on. When this is done, the common characteristics of the type 
gain emphasis. The special features of the criminal are 
prominently brought out. In this way we may try to understand 
the relation between physical features and mental or moral 
temperaments. We cannot, of course, answer the question why 
particular physical types should correspond with particular 
intellectual or moral temperaments. But some such correspond* 
ence seems pretty well established. And the next point to note 
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is that the nature of our physical constitution is determined largely 
by our parentage. What we are now physically is dependent on 
what our parents and other ancestors were. Likewise, what we 
are now determines the constitution of our children and other 
future descendants. So we are born good or evil by being born 
out of good or evil wombs. 

If we believe in the anaditva of purusha and prakTitii then 
it logically follows that the kind of embodiment with which our 
soul is associated from time to time ts determined by the burden 
of our karma^ which in turn is dependent largely on the dominant 
guna of prakriti in our constitution. This does not necessarily 
deny all possibility of change. Indeed, there is ample scope for 
moral evolution. If our life has been one of purity and selflessness 
and devotion to duty, there is no reason t® suppose that our body 
in our next birth will be dominated by criminal tendencies. 
Our soul may very well be expected to enter a body made for a 
saint. The progress of the soul in its moral avolution is 
determined by its life from incarnation to incarnation, and the 
nature of our parentage in the next birth is determined by the 
guna of prakriti dominant in our present life. A life lived under 
the sway of the sattva^giiV^a will gain for us good and worthy 
parents in our next birth. These questions will become clearer 
when we study the next chapter, which goes by the name of 
gana-traya-vibhaga-yoga* 

Please permit me to conclude here our work for today. 

lx 

You may remember that we were trying last week to 
diflFerentiate the functions of prakriti and purusha in the life of 
normal experience, which arises out of the union of both. The 
work that we do and the life that we lead, we say, are 
predominantly physical in character. Only the glow of self- 
consciousness suggests a soul, fundamentally different from the 
jada-prakritiy of which the body is made up. In the sphere of 
sams^ray however, its power is limited ; it does not act from its 
own nature. It allows itself to be swayed by the gut?as of prakriti* 
But over and above prakriti y which is responsible for our 
experience, there is One who controls it and determines the general 
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patterns of the soul's experience from incarnation to incarnation. 
Of the function and position of God in the life and experience of 
the embodied soul, Sri Krishna now proceeds to speak; 

rr?:: ii ii 

22. The higher purusha within this body is spoken 
of as one who looks on and approves, as the supporter, 
the enjoycr, the great lord and also as the Supreme 
Self. 

As the soul witliin the body works out its destiny, the tivara 
within the heart looks on and approves. Approval implies 
disapproval also. Sometimes unfavourable critics of Hinduism 
tell us that our religif>n lays very little stress on conscience. By 
conscience, of course, they understand that faculty within us which 
pronounces its juJs^ment on the moral aspects of the life that w« 
lead from time to time. If you tell a lie, your conscience chides 
you. If you are generous or helpful, your conscience approves of 
you. The function which is ascribed to conscience in European 
thought is assigned to the Parama^puruaha in Hinduism. It is 
God Himself who watches every one of our acts and pronounces 
His judgments thereon from within the sanctuary of our hearts. 
The voice of conscience, in brief, is the voice of God. This view 
is emphasised throughout the Mah^bh^ratuj and I remember to 
have drawn your attention on a former occasion to a striking 
stanza in the indignint speech of J>akuntal§ to Dushyanta, wherein 
she observes: “ And you think that you are alone. You do not 
know the ancient Muni who is sleeping within your heart. He 
knows the deeds of the evil-doer. In His presence, you are 
committing sin.'* It is clearly absurd to suggest that Hinduism 
ignores or minimises the function of conscience in moral life. We 
believe in conscience, and we believe in it not merely as the moral 
faculty within us, but as the very judgment of God, who is 
enshrined within every human heart. 

God is then declared to be the supporter. He is not only a 
spectator of the life of the soul, a mentor pronouncing judgment 
on its acts, but also the without whose support the soul 
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would cease to exist. This implies that God is superior to the 
aoul and exercises authority over it. And that idea is very well 
brought out by the statement that He is the great lord. His 
sovereign authority over the soul is complete and unquestionable. 
The limited free will, which is the prerogative of the soul, tends to 
make the Lord an on-looker and adviser in the moral life of the 
soul ; but we must not forget that all the while the Lord is the 
all-comprehensive support of the soul and exercises unimpeded 
authority over it. 

All the powers of the soul are derived from God. The soul 
hat already been spoken of as hhoktn, the enjoyer. But this 
power of the soul to experience and enjoy is derived from God, 
who \s jyotish^in jyotih and chetananayn chetanah. The Lord is 
the light of lights. Our consciousness is the result of the 
consciousness of God Himself. The experience of every soul is 
part of the expsrience of God. He is thus the bhokifti petr 
excellence. The power of the purusha to enjoy is derived, while 
that of the Lord is underived and self-originating. Similarly, we 
may argue that our sense of individual personality is to be traced 
to the personality of God Himself. By defining God as a person, 
we imply that He can be qualified by various attributes, though the 
infinitude of God makes it necessary that these attributes shall be 
Infinite. God is thus the self behind the self, the Supreme Self, 
which lies at the very basis of our existence. He is, as it were, the 
soul of souls. 

Such are the characteristics of the Supreme Pnrnsha that 
manifest themselves in the life of the embodied soul. Note that 
God is here described as the Parama-purusha to distinguish Him 
from the soul. The term, ^ purusha^ as we have seen, may he 
taken to mean one who sleeps within the citadel of the body. The 
idea is that the true nature of the soul is obscured in its embodied 
existence, though our consciousness is due to the soul. Even as 
the soul sleeps within the body, the Lord also lies resting within 
the cave of our heart. If the soul is to be spoken of as purusha^ 
the Lord must be characterised as the Parama-pnrusha. 

We may note here that those who believe in the ultimate 
identity of the individual soul and God understand this verse to 
teach the essential nature of the soul, as contrasted with what it is 
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conceived to be in the life of samiOra. Another view is that only 
the individual soul, separate and distinct from God, is spoken of 
here. With reference to the body, it is an on*looker, which 
permits or controls the functions of life ; it is further the support 
of physical life and exercises supreme authority thereon. The 
soul is thus the sovereign lord and supreme self of the vesture of 
clay it has donned. 

^ 5^ sTfrf^ ^ i 

’^JTTsrtsftr st ^ «|5iVsfvnrr«T^ n n 

23. He who knows the purusha and prakriti, along 
with the gtmasy is never born again, in whatever manner 
he may live. 

One who has learnt the distinction between purusha and 
prakriti is here apparently assured of salvation solely on account 
of this knowledge. It may well be asked why there has been a 
sudden shift in emphasis from conduct to knowledge. I venture 
to suggest in reply that the term, ‘knowledge', in such contexts 
must be understood with a volitional significance. What is 
referred to is not mere knowledge, but knowledge which has taken 
possession of our souls and transformed our lives. Hence we 
cannot interpret the phrase, ‘ sarvatM vartamanat* to indicate 
one who leads any kind of life whatever, even a life of unrelieved 
selfishness or sensuality. Indeed, such a life is impossible to one 
who has realised the saving knowledge of the fundamental 
distinction between the spirit and the flesh, ^ri Krishi(^a here 
appears to be an?tious to point out that the light of the spirit may 
shine equally well in the faces of people belonging to different 
stations in life. 

The householder and the sannyasitt, the ploughman and the 
philosopher, all are equally fit to attain the enduring salvation of 
fHoksha^ Provided one has understood how to distinguish the 
body from the soul and both from God, and also how to lead a 
life which is in accordance with that realisation, one is on the 
royal road to the emancipation of the soul, whatever the work one 
may perform in life and wherever one's lot may be cast. The 
labourer will as readily attain salvation as the philosopher, 
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provided he knows what we have been taught so far. The 
saint is as likely to be found among workers and peasants as 
among the professed teachers of religion. Whatever the position 
to which one may be called in life, one may attain moksh^ by 
gaining freedom from selfishness and sensuality. And as we have 
seen, this freedom, while being a logical corollary of the realisation 
of the true nature of matter, soul and God, may be gained in 
various ways. Most of these are briefly summed up in the two 
verses that follow. 

%f^^rrJrT!TJTTflT5Tr I 

'srrtr^ ii n 

24. By meditation some see the self in themselves 
through unaided self-effort ; others by speculative 
reasoning ; and yet others through the practice of unselfish 
duty. 

Three distinct ways of self-realisation are mentioned in this 
verse. There is first the method of yoga, in which one arrives at 
self-realisation in the suora-conscious state of sam^dhi by the 
practice of meditation and mental concentration. You may note 
in passing that the word, * dtman \ occurs thrice in the first line of 
this stanza and each time perhaps in a different sense. Literally 
rendered, the line would read : Some see the dtrnan in the dtman 
through the dtman- The word, * dtman,' as you arc aware, 
primarily means the self. Hence it is used in philosophy to 
connote both the soul and God. It is again frequently used as a 
reflexive pronoun. Sometimes it also stands for the mind. So 
we may understand the line to mean that some realise or see the 
selves in themselves through themselves by meditation, or that 
some see the selves in themselves by means of meditation through 
their minds. In either case, the reference obviously is to the 
practice of yoga- 

The method of sdnkhya-yoga that is mentioned next must he 
taken to be that of speculative analysis and theoretical discussion. 
Early enough in our study of the GUd, you, will recall, we came 
across the use of the word, * sdnkhya ^ in the sense of theory as 
opposed to practice. Lastly, mention is made of the path of 
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karma-yoga. It is not difficult to see that the mere practice of 
unselfish duty, begun from whatever cause, will in due time enable 
one to realise the meaning of life and thereby to realise that the 
soul is something other than the body and, being so, cannot be 
held to be responsible for the impulses and tendencies that belong 
to the body. 

il \\ 

25. And others, not knowing (it) in this manner, hear 
of it from others and worship. They, too, cross beyond 
death, being devoted to authoritative teaching. 

There may be others who may not be able to realise the soul 
in any of the three ways mentioned above. They all imply a 
personal e.<perience demonstrating the true nature of the soul. 
This experience is not easily gained. Sri Kfishija, therefore, in 
His customary manner proceeds to speak of those to whom this 
experience may not be vouchsafed. They, too, may cross beyond 
the weary cycle of sams^ra^ if only they care to listen to the 
voice of those who are authorised to speak on the ultimate aims of 
life. If we cannot know the truth ourselves, we need not be so 
obtuse as not to learn it from others who arc in a position to 
know it. Learning the distinctive characteristics of the kshetra 
and the kshetrajfia from those who have won for themselves 
self-realisation, and relying upon the authoritative teaching of the 
fruity one may cross beyond death, that is, one may gain freedom 
from the forced association with pTakriti which entails the 
experience of death in every incarnation. 

A point of interest in this iloka is the position that is assigned 
to iruti, which is the Sanskrit equivalent of what is spoken of as 
Revelation in English. Religious revelation is considered 
authoritative all over the world. Christianity, Mohammedanism, 
Judaism and the religion of the Parsis have all their revealed 
scriptures. To the question why such scriptures should be 
considered as revealed and as teaching us authoritatively the nature 
of the truth regarding God, man and the universe, the answer is 
indirectly given in these two Slokas* Persons who are worthy and 
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honourable and who know the truth about any particular subject 
or incident are authorities in the sphere of, and to the extent of, 
their knowledge. Witnesses in law courts are taken as authorities 
only on such considerations. The statement made here that the 
iruti must be considered authoritative is justifiable on the ground 
that the j/ruti contains the teaching of those who know the truth 
and is, therefore, authoritative in the determination of the answers 
to the particular problems about which they had found out the 
truth. 

Frequently, in the criticism of the Bible and of Eastern 
religious books, you will come across arguments against the value 
of revealed teaching on the ground that many statements in the 
ancient scriptures contradict the conclusions of modern science. 
Suppose, for instance, it is argued : “ Nothing is stated in your 
scripture concerning the composition of water, which is in 
accordance with modern chemistry ; indeed, what is stated there 
on the subject is definitely against the conclusions of science. 
And, therefore, the scripture cannot be true.*^ The answer that is 
generally given to such an argument is to the effect that these 
scriptures must be regarded as authoritative, not in regard to 
matters about which they only deal incidentally, but only in regard 
to what constitutes their central theme. Revelation is nothing 
but the recorded experience of those, who, thanks to divine grace 
and mercy, have risen above the vanities and fleeting shows of this 
world, and through years of self-culture and self-restraint, have so 
purified their intellectual and moral nature as to recognise in their 
fulness and glory the invisible spiritual realities around* In their 
moments of glowing inspiration, the secret of the universe lies 
open before their vision. 

The revealed scriptures arc an original and comprehensive 
communication of the nature of the universe and its inner spiritual 
meaning to man. And the substantial similarity of the teachings 
of different ages and countries is a strong proof of their objective 
validity. We seek in them satisfaction for our religious and ethical 
needs, and th.at they are abundantly qualified to give. Details of 
scientific knowledge have little to do with the main contents of 
revelation, which deal with prophetic messages about God and His 
relations with the world. To criticise their incidental and 
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accidental excursions into the fields of exact science is pointiest 
and irrelevant. To be dependent on the ^ruti in matters of faith 
indicates no weakness of mind, nor any betrayal of reason. We 
look upon the iruti as authoritative even though we realise but 
dimly its significance, because we feel that it records the experience 
of exalted souls who have pierced through the veil of maya^ and 
also because we have a reasonable hope that we, too, may be 
blessed with a like vision if we go through the necessary spiritual 
discipline. 

«r«:?rfvT II II 

25. Whenever anything is born, whether it is 
animate or inanimate, know, O Arjuna^ that it is (so 
born) on account of the association of the kshetra and the 
kshetrajna. 

Having discoursed on the functions of prakriti, purttsha and 
the Parama-purusha in all embodied beings, Sri Krishna now 
proceeds to point out that the entire universe is quickened and 
enlivened by spirit, and that to the eye of Truth there 
is nothing like dead matter anywhere. M m and brute, stocks 
and stones, ‘ living ' as well as * dead ’ matter, all are endowed 
with consciousness. Everything that comes into existence, be it 
animate or inanimate, is a composite structure consisting of 
prakTiti and purusha* What makes us differentiate between 
living beings and inert matter, between men and animals and 
plants, is the varying intensity and power with which the principle 
of consciousness makes itself manifest in different instances. A 
study of biology is apt to show u» that there is, as it were, a 
descending order in the manifestation of the pov^-^er of conscious** 
ness when we pass from man to the lowest forms of life. And 
what is even more remarkable, the trail from man shows no 
definite or abrupt end. Almost at the other end of the scale stand 
some forms of life, of which we cannot say definitely whether they 
have consciousness or not. What we can only say is that certain 
material configurations offer more scope for the play of the soul 
chan others. The fitter the material organisation, the greater the 
intensity of the manifestation of the power of the soul. 
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Many tests have been suggested at various times to differentiate 
between life and matter, between the possession of consciousness 
and its absence, but none of them has so far proved entirely 
satisfactory. There is the age-old criterion of the power to move 
of one^s own volition ; there is the test of the power to reproduce. 
Again, attempts have been made to distinguish between those 
which absorb nourishment to build up fresh tissues and those 
which do not* One of the latest of these suggested criteria is the 
ability to respond to external stimuli, especially electric stimulation. 
And as you are aware {vide Vol. I. pp. 74-75), some interesting 
experiments of Professor J. C. Bose of Calcutta seem to suggest 
that both organic and inorganic matter show fundamental similarity 
in response to clectrie stimulation and in sensitivity to |X)isons. 
After all, we cannot have any direct evidence of the existence of 
consciousness in any one save our own selves. It is only in an 
inferential and indirect way and as a result of our observation 
of external behaviour that we can affirm that anything is possessed 
of consciousness. If reactions to various stimuli tend to show 
that no sharp dividing line can be drawn between the realms of the 
animate and the inanimate, then it is very probable that there is no 
ultimate difference between what is living and what is nor. In fact, 
we may say that there is no such thing as an inanimate being in the 
universe. 

There is no difference of kind but only one of degree between 
what we are generally accustomed to regard as the living and the 
lifeless. The sphere of the one shades off indistinguishably into 
that of the other. It is the failure to recognise this point of view 
that has given to rise to the various hyp>otheses that tend to confine 
the gift of the soul to man alone, or to men and animals alone, 
or to the world of life as distinguished from that of inert 
matter. To say, therefore, that every being born in the universe 
springs from the union of prakfiti aiKl purusha does not 
contradict any of the demonstrated conclusions of modern 
science. 
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27. Whosoever sees the Supreme Lord abiding alike 
in all beings, never perishing when they perish — (truly) he 
(alone) sees. 

Sri Krishna now proceeds to teach that all beings are not 
merely compounds of matter and mind, but also have God seated 
within them. If we can understand how all beings in the universe 
are associated with the principle of consciousness, we can easily 
see how in a similar way they may well have God seated within 
them. This God, who is so seated, remains for ever undestroyed, 
while be ing seated within what is destructible. It is necessary to 
draw your attention here to the fact that the term, * destruction \ 
must never be understood in the sense of complete annihilation. 
It means only mutation, a change from one condition to 
another. 

There is nothing in the universe which is free from change 
and, therefore, free from decay and death. God, however 
intimately He may be associated with this universe of ceaseless 
change, remains always the same, changeless in the midst of 
change. In other words. He remains transcendent and immanent 
at the same time. So difficult is this concept to understand that it 
has been designated, as you may recall, the royal secret, and wo 
may well bestow some attention on one problem which this dual 
character of God raises in the present context. Everything in the 
universe constitutes the adh^ra or support of God, because God 
is immanent in it. Inasmuch as God is contained within beings, it 
may be said that the various beings, whom God infills, are as it 
were containers. Generally the container is the support of 
whatever is contained. But God, while being contained within all, 
must also be viewed as the support of all, though not of course in 
the way in which one material object becomes the support of 
another. 

Take, for instance, a pot of water. Here because water is 
contained within the pot, the pot is the support of the water. An 
analogy of this kind, therefore, fails entirely to illustrate the 
peculiar relation of God to the universe. It is with the object of 
affording some much-needed light on this question that the GUa 
gives us the expressive and beautiful simile of the string that runs 
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through and supports the pearls in a necklace. Please observe 
that in the case of a pearl necklace, though the string may well be 
said to be contained within the pearls, it is also at the same time 
their supporter. Now by being the supporter, God cannot be 
affected by what He supports. The essential nature of the pot is 
in no way affected by the water being dirty ; a string can equally 
well support gems of flawless worth and those which are of 
distinctly inferior quality. The pollution of the water in the pot 
need not affect the pot any more than — shall we say — the soiling 
of the gems need affect the string that supports them. God can 
thus be looked upon as remaining unaffected by His close 
association with prakriti- 

It is, however, well to observe that no material analogy can be 
satisfactory or be pressed too far. What we have to note is that 
God, while being seated within all beings, also transcends them at 
the same time and does not depend upon them for His existence. 
Everything in this universe is subject to change and decay and 
death, but He remains for ever changeless and eternal. All depend 
on Him for their very existence, but He is sovereignly free. 
Whoever sees God in this manner — he alone knows the 
truth. 

The further question now arises : How will the knowledge of 
the Supreme Lord equally abiding in all beings, never perishing 
when they perish — how will knowledge of this fact affect our 
conduct ? The answer is given in the next iloka^t which practically 
sums up for us the ethics of the Ved^nta> Before taking up the 
study of that verse, we may note in passing that some hold that 
only the individual soul and not God is referred to in the stansa 
we have already srudi-d. It remains true, of course, that the 
soul is not destroyed when the body di s and the word, 
^ parameivora \ may be taken to signify that the soul is the 
sovereign lord of the body. We may also note that the reference 
again to God in this context has been considered by an eminent 
authority to be due to Sri Kfishna’s desire to empliasise that the 
Lord is equally present in all. In other word^, as antarydmin^ 
He is present in all and is responsible for all existence. All 
are equal in the sense that all are abodes of God and that all owe 
their very existence to Him. What this fact means to us in moral 
life, ^ri Krishna now proceeds to explain. 
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28. Seeing God equally well established in all beings, 
one does not destroy one^s self through onc^s self, and thus 
attains the highest goal. 

So far, we have been taught that everything in the universe U 
associated with the principle of consciousness and has God seated 
within it. Anything may be analysed roughly into a material part, 
which we may designate prakfiti^ a part which is of the nature of 
consciousness, and God. If we redise this and apply the truth 
concerning their interrelations to our practical life, what kind of 
life are we likely to lead? In the first place, we have already 
learnt that in the life of the embodied soul, we have to distinguish 
between the demands of the flesh and those of the spirit. The 
former keep us tied and bound down to the endless chain of 
sams^ray while the latter show us the way to deliverance and bliss. 
When we understand this, we can easily see that a life of sensual 
indulgence, which pampers the flesh, is inconsistent with the 
realisation of truth in regard to the nature of the body and the 
soul. Any one who leads such a life has made a disastrous 
choice ; when the door to freedom is open, he has of his own free 
will preferred a way of life which is not in harmony with the truth 
of things. In other words, he is deliberately trying to 
bring about his own ruin, he is destroying himself through 
himself. 

Secondly, if we realise that the entire universe is pervaded and 
penetrated by God , that He is present in the elephant as in the 
dog, in the best as w^ell as the worst of men, then the foundations 
of selfishness are undermined. If any one says, “ I have to care 
only for my welfare and happiness most of all and then for the 
welfare and happiness of those whom I hold to be dear and near 
to me,’* then surely such a person is refusing to acknowledge the 
divinity in others. One is as much a home of God as another, 
and no one has any right to make one’s self the centre of all of 
cne’s thoughts and emotions, ambitions and activities. Every one 
is related to God in the same manner. Whenever you indulge in 
selfishness, you must be believing that somehow you are related to 
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God difFetently from others, and that there is something peculiarly 
valuable about you which is not to be found in any one else. 
Thus selfishness is based on a flagraRt denial of the universal 
immanency of God. And the selfish person, like the sensual one, 
leads a life which is not in accordance with the truth of things. 
And he, too, chooses the worse when the better is in sight and 
seeks to achieve nothing more or less than self-destruction. 

To sum up. A life of sensuality, which elevates the body 
over the soul, contradicts the realisation of the truth in regard to 
the body and the soul. A life of selfishness contradicts the 
all-pervading character of God and ignores the great truth that, in 
His eyes, all are equal. Those who are selfish or sensual thus fail 
to realise the truth of things. They do not recognise their own good 
and act in a way which tends to win for them all the miseries of 
samsara- It is thus that they bring about what may be called the 
suicide of their souls. But those who realise the universal 
immanence of GoJ — or, according to another interpretation of 
this Sloha^ the equal status of all souls — lead a life free from 
sensuality and selfishness and eventually reach the supreme goal of 
all human endeavour. 

=qr: ?r5-:rrfJTrfriT5K^t ^ n ii 

29. He who sees all actions as being clone by 
prakr/t/, and the self as not the doer (thereof) — he (alone) 
sees (trulyj. 

Here it is furcliei’ explained how the knowledge of the true 
nature oi prukfili^ pit in sjm and the J^arania'puriisha can lead 
one to para ^ati, ihe supreme go d which all strive to reach. The 
point that we luu’e Co note now is this. Even when we realise that 
a life of unbcllish is obligatory and best calculared to lead us 

on to the enduring salvation of ntoksha y the question remains : 
How Call such a life be led ? One of the various methods 
suggested l)y Sri Kf ishna for leading such a life is based upon a 
conscious attribution of the agency of all our deeds to prakrid. 
During the course of our study of the third chapter, we saw how 
deeds are universally done by the ^ qualities/ of prakriii. In our 
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state of embodied existence, all work and labour spring from the 
needs of our physical life. We live and labour and earn, not 
because we have souls, but because we are possessed of bodies 
which imperatively demand to be fed and satisfied. The soul by 
itself need neither eat nor work. And so, we have to note 
especially in this context that the differences that exist between 
individual and individual in the matter of work or achievement 
ought not to blind us to the equal status of all souls and their 
identical reliance on God. None of us has any right to say to any 
one : ‘‘ I am greater than you, because I have earned and achieved 

more and eaten better than you.** It is the material body of the 
speaker that has these achievements — if achievements they are — to 
its credit and not his soul, which is the same as or exactly similar 
to that of any other person. Any one who thus realises that his 
soul is not the agent and that all his work is impelled as well as 
executed by the prakTHi of his body cannot consistently become 
attached selfishly to the deeds that he does. When this freedom 
from selfishness is won, the doors of Heaven, so to speak, lie 
open before us. 

5r?r ^ fsrerrt ii ii 

30. When (one) understands the independent 
individuality of all beings as being rooted in one basis, 
as also (their) evolution, then one attains to the 

Brahman. 

One of the fundamental facts about this universe is its 
astonishing variety. The argument has so far been advanced that 
what is essential about this universe is its all-pervading support of 
soul and God. Whether this soul be one or many, the meta- 
physical basis for ethics remains the same. In the former case, 
any injury done to any one in this world is literally injury done to 
one’s own self. In the latter case, the equal status of all souls in 
the presence of God and the genesis of all tendencies towards 
sensuality and selfishness from the nature of our physical 
embodiment make the same ethical law equally imperative. But it 
may be asked, if the prakiriti of one embodied being works or 
earns more and eats better than that of another, why we should 
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not say that the prakriti of the one is different from that of the 
other. Judged from work and its effect, all are not alike, and to 
this extent, why may not selfish distinctions be allowed ? This 
question is disposed of in this verse. 

Every being in the universe has its own independent 
Individuality. That is, it is different from every other being in the 
universe. Nevertheless, the whole universe has evolved from an 
original mass of undifferentiated * matter \ As you are aware, the 
term, *fnula-prakTiti\ is employed to denote the primordial basis 
and original substratum of this universe of matter and energy. All 
the endless variety that we see about us may be traced back to this 
one basis, whence evolution has gone on. We must also note that 
this prakriti must be held to be a manifestation of the wonderful 
power of God, and that it evolves under the guidance of God. As 
you are aware, both the Sankhya and the Vedanta believe that the 
•volution ot the universe is for the emancipition of the spirit. 
None of us may venture to claim to know the mind of the Creator, 
but judging from the way in which the power of consciousness has 
asserted itself more and more, as we pass from the more primitive 
to the comparatively later products of biological evolution, it is 
not unreasonable to think that the evolution of the material 
prakriti is to serve the ends of the soul. The event to which the 
whole creation moves must have been planned and foreseen by 
God. Accordingly, all the different beings in the universe, so far 
as their material basis is concerned, have been evolved from the 
single root-source of mula-prakfiti^ and ultimately the power of 
prakriti to evolve must be traced back to God Himself. 

So then, even distinctions based on material differences 
between one embodied being and another cease to be of any value. 
Quite apart from the fact that even these differences may be 
resolved into the undifferentiated homogeneity of niula-prakriti, 
the fact rem uns that all the modifications undergone by prakfiti 
in its long course of evolution have been to enable the soul to 
attain its ends. If we are wise, we shall learn that it is in our own 
interests to base our conduct on the needs and necessities of our 
souls. Since there is little difference between one soul and 
another, there is no room for either selfishness or sensuality. 
When, therefore, one realises that the whole universe has evolved 
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immediately from mUla-prahriti and ultimately from God, who 
constitutes its all-pervading support, and regulates one’s conduct 
accordingly, then one attains salvation. 

aTSTrf^rSrrfsWJOTr^rr'T’CJTTrirrSq’JTSq-q^: I 

JT ^r?T ST II w II 

31. The immutable Supreme Self, O Arjuna, 
even while remaining in a body, neither works, nor 
is affected (by what the body does), on account of its 
having no beginning and of its being free from the 
garni s (of prakrifi). 

In tins stanza and the next, §ri Krishna lucidly explains the 
peculiar relation of the immanent God to the beings whom He 
pervades. Anything that has had a beginning must surely have an 
end. All this universe is a regular whirl of change. But God, 
being without beginning, remains the same at all times. He is, 
therefore, not destroyed, when the bodies that He pervades perish. 
Let us also note again that destruction means merely a change of 
condition. Now, all these changing conditions of the universe are 
brought about by the play of the three gu^as of prakriti* As you 
are aware, physically, rajas is responsible for growth, ianias for 
decay, and the sattva^guna for maintaining the balance between 
the forces of growth and decay. As God is free from the gunas 
of prakTiiiy He has no part in the changes of the various bodies 
He dwells in. Work again is mainly an attribute of embodied 
existence and is a physical concept. All work Is impelled as well 
as executed by prakfiti* God, being merely upadrashtri and 
anumantriy may be said to do no work at all. We must, 
however, always bear in mind that the power to do work is 
derived ultimately from God. If He does not work, He cannot, of 
course, be affected by the results of any work. The evil effects of 
karma cannot stain Him. He is within us all, but the relation 
between Him and ourselves is such that He does not become 
subject to our weakness. The next stanza explains this position 
with the help of a noteworthy simile. 

It is necessary to say here that the foregoing remarks on the 
relation between God and the various beings within whom 
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dwells may be applied, mutatis mutandis, to the relation between 
the souls and their embodiments. According to those who hold 
that only the individual self is referred to in this chapter, this 
stanza dees not deal with God at all. The term, ‘ paramUtman 
must be understood as the self, supreme within the body it 
dwells in. It is, of course, without beginning and free from the 
gulf as of prakTiti. And the essential nature of the soul is not 
affected by the tendencies and dispositions of the body. 

^ ?r«irriTr h » 

32. As the all-pervading akaSa is not tainted by 
reason of its subtlety, even so the atman, though stationed 
in every body, is not affected (by material tendencies). 

The term, ‘ dhaia ’, as you are aware, carries with it a 
peculiar technical significance. We are here, however, concerned 
only with the fact that it is an all- pervading substance. It is 
stated here that the akdia is not tainted by its contact with the 
material universe. To understand clearly how this may be, let us 
imagine that a wall is raised at a particular place. Now, can we 
say that the akd^a is divided by the wall, that one part of it lies 
on this side of the wall, and another on the other? Division into 
parts implies that particular areas of space must be occupied by 
particular parts of the divided substance. But the dkaia, being 
all-pervading, pervades even through the dividing partition. The 
akaia on the one side of the wall is continuous with the akdia on 
the other. Now, let us suppose that the wall is suddenly pulled 
down. It is surely absurd to say that any bits of the destroyed 
wall have stuck to the akdSa that pervaded the wall when it 
was intact. In fact, the aka§a is an all-pervading substance on 
account of its fineness and subtlety. Matter cannot taint it. In 
like manner, the Btman, though stationed in every body, is not 
tainted by the tendencies and dispositions of the body. 

Opinions differ as to whether it is the Supreme Self or the 
individual soul that is referred to in this Sioka. The position 
is, however, similar in both cases. The association of the finite 
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self with prakriii does not endow it with a material character, 
nor give it a share in the work which the body does and in the 
effects of karma which it creates for itself. For karma belongs to 
the body and not to the soul. Similarly, the close association of 
God with prakTiti does not make Him subject to the 
weaknesses and limitations of prakTiti- The vikSras and gutia^ 
of the body do not belong to the soul, much less do they belong 
to what is divine in us. The function of the atman is merely to 
spread the light of consciousness — a light which is but a spark 
from the radiant energy of God. 

?rsarr i 

II II 

33. As the one sun illumines the whole of this 
universe, O Arjuna, the kshetrajna lights up the whole 
kshetra. 

Here again the expression, * kshetrin\ for which in the 
translation I have substituted the more familiar word, ‘ kshetrajna \ 
lends itself to a double interpretation. It may mean the soul or 
God. The soul may be conceived as lighting up the 'field of its 
play, while God is the source from which even the soul derives its 
light. Ultimately, therefore, God may also be looked upon as 
illuminating the kshetra* According as we accept the one or the 
other of these interpretations, we have also to understand 
differently the expression, ^ kritsnatn kshetram^ ^ that occurs in 
the second line. Literally rendered, it means the entire kshetra^ 
This may stand for either the whole body whose capacity to 
feel and act and know is due to the soul, or to the entire 
physical universe which is quickened and illumined by the 
energy of God. You, know, of course, what is precisely meant 
when the soul is spoken of as light. Light possesses the power 
of revealing itself as well as other things. The flame of a lamp, 
for instance, makes itself manifest and also all things near it. 
In like manner, our consciousness makes us aware of ourselves 
as well as of the vast universe around us. It is the soul within 
that makes the body capable of feeling and knowing. And thus it 
is the light of the kshetra* 
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34. Those who know with the aid of the eye of 
wisdom the difference between the kshetra and the 
kshetrajna and also (the way of) release from the prakriti of 
beings — they reach the highest. 


Once again» let us note that mere intellectual realisation is not 
meant here. We may know the distinction between the flesh and 
the spirit and yet not live the life which that knowledge imposes 
on us. Knowing the better and doing the worse, we will be 
merely achieving self-destruction. It is only when we order our 
lives to be in harmony with the knowledge we have gained, it is 
only then that we, being free from selfishness and sensuality, will 
qualify ourselves for the enduring salvation of soul-emancipation 
and God-attainment. 


CHAPTER XIV 

ixi 

It is well known to you that all the authoritative commentators 
on the Gita have understood it to be capable of falling into three 
natural divisions dealing respectively with the nature of the soul, 
the nature of God, and the application to practical conduct of the 
truths regarding the soul and God. It miy said that the last six 
chapters are mainly ethical, while the first two divisions deal with 
the double foundations of ethics. And just as the second chapter 
of the Gita f which begins ^ri Krishna’s teachings, gives us a 
practically complete outline of the theory in regard to the soul of 
man, and as the seventh chapter places before us in outline the 
entire theory in regard to the nature of Ood and His relations with 
the worlJ, even so you must have made out that the thii teenth 
chapter, which we finished last week, tells us in brief Jiow our 
conduct is to be guided by the truths that have been taught to us 
about the nature of the soul and of God. 

It is a self-evident fact that we are all composite creatures. 
Man, as has been well said, is a compound of mud and sky. 
There is much in us that is of the earth earthy, but at the same 
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tim« there in something in us which makes us feel that wc are all 
potentially divine and may raise ourselves to the level of Obd 
HimselL None can be free from this kind of complex compo- 
sition. In consequence of this fact, man is ever the battle-field 
of conflicting and contrarious tendencies and impulses. And it 
becomes necessary lo discriminate between the various calls that 
are made upon us for attention and action, to encourage some 
and discourage others. If our ideal is the emancipation of the 
soul and attainment of God, then we must encourage and foster 
those tendencies in us that appertain to what is spiritual and 
divine in us. And for this, it is essential to succeed in analysing 
our complex structure and in marking off what belongs to the flesh 
from what belongs to the soul and to God, who infills us and 
actuates us in all that we think and do. 

Such an analysis is carried out for our benefit in the thirteenth 
chapter, which is declared to deal with the distinction between the 
body, which is material, and the soul, which, being immaterial, 
is within the body, enlivening and illumining it. It begins with an 
examination of the nature of the body and ©f the soul and then 
goes on to deal with the effects of the association of the body and 
the soul in the life of sams^ra- Some of the thoughts and 
tendencies that take their rise out of the union of purUsha and 
prakriti can lead us on to bliss and deliverance. These are 
designated as jndna or knowledge for the reason that they can lead 
us on to the knowledge which saves, the knowledge, namely, of 
the true nature of the soul and God. It is, of course, to be borne 
in mind that we cannot seek God with our intellects alone. Our 
whole being must be pressed into service in the quest after Cod* 
And so a knowledge of God must inevitably transform our 
personalities. In what manner this transformation will be effected 
may be seen from the description of jnana occurring in this 
chapter. 

Then we are told that, if we do not lead this kind of life, we 
will be destroying ourselves through ourselves. Here, indeed, is 
the central theme of Hindu ethics. Some European critics of 
Indian thought have recognised the unique depth and strength of 
the foundation that Indian genius has been able to lay for ethical 
endeavour of all kinds. Do unto others as you would be don# 
by — this is the golden rule of conduct accepted by all the great 
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religions of the world. But, as it has been well p>ointed out by 
Professor Deussen of Germany in one of the lectures he delivered 
in India, no religion other than Hinduism has explained the 
rationale of this rule. Why should I do unto others as I wish that 
they should do unto me ? Why should I not make a distinction 
between myself and others ? What is there to show that such a 
feeling is wrong? To such questions, it seems to me that the GUS 
alone, as embodying the quintessence of Indian thought, supplies 
a satisfactory answer. We are taught that by leading a selfish life, 
we destroy ourselves through ourselves. 

How this is so, I tried to explain to you when we were dealing 
with XIII. 28. When a man leads a life which is either sensual or 
selfish, he acts in a manner which shows that he has not recognised 
the truth about himself The man who encourages the tendencies 
of the flesh and yields to the promptings of selfishness, fails to 
recognise that he has a soul and that it may be led on to attain 
God Himself. Blind to these facts, he gives up the better for the 
enjoyment of the worse. Agun, such a man also fails to realise 
the all-pervading character of God. As we all know, God is seated 
in the hearts of all. When this is the case, any one who feels that 
he is a superior person, from whom the world must consider it a 
privilege to receive ill-treatment and injury of all sorts — such a 
person very obviously refuses to recognise the divinity in himself 
and in others. So then, if we learn to discriminate between what 
is low and unworthy in us and what is spiritual and divine, we will 
easily see that a life of sensuality or selfishness ill becomes our 
true natue. By refusing to recognise the invaluable opportunities 
that life offers to us for the emancipation of our souls, we achieve 
only self-destruction. In other words, we can serve ourselves 
more readily by serving others than by getting ourselves served. 
In service is the salvation of man. Such seems to me the main 
teaching of this chapter. 

The summary of this chapter in the GUartha-sangraha of 
YSmunacharya arrives at practically the same conclusion, though, 
perhaps, on slightly different grounds : 
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The essential characteristics of the body, the means for self- 
realisation, examination of the nature of the soul, the cause of 
bondage, discriminatory knowledge — all this is declared in the 
thirteenth chapter/’ The rule to live the life of service and 
samatva is' here derived from the interpretation of the term, 
* kshetrajna\ throughout this chapter as the individual souL 

Now, it has been pointed out to us that, by yielding to the 
tendencies and impulses of prakriti^ we strengthen the bondage of 
our souls and that, by resisting these same impulses and tendencies, 
we pave the way for our freedom. Therefore it is only natural 
that Sri Krish^ia should proceed to teach something more about 
the liunas and vik^ras of prakriti in the chapter that follows, 
which goes by the name of guna-traya^vibhaga-yoga. The three 
gunasy sattva^ rajas and tamasy as you are aware, belong to 
prakriti. They do not characterise the soul, nor do they 
appertain to God. They have, however, both a physical and an 
ethical significance. Viewed physically, the rajo-gu^a represents 
universal energy in the process of evolution, while the tamo-gu^a 
is the same universal energy in the process of dissolution. The 
sattva-guna is conceived to be a state of balance between the 
processes of evolution and dissolution. Owing to the close 
connection which is believed to exist between a man’s physical 
constitution and his moral character, these gtinas are also looked 
upon as indicating certain moral conditions. These are dealt with 
in some detail in the chapter that we have to study now. It is 
desirable for us to know what traits in us arc due to the sattva- 
gunay what others are due to the rajas and the tamas in us, which 
of these are to be sought after and which avoided. Bound as we 
are by prakriti^ we must know when our prison offers us ways of 
escape and when it is impregnable. In other words, we must 
learn when prakriti is most helpful and when it is least friendly. 
These points will become clear to us during the course of our 
study of the fourteenth chapter, whose first verse runs thus : 
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$fl Krishna said : 

I shall teach again that supreme knowledge, the best 
of (all kinds of) knowledge, having known which, all the 
great sages have passed from this (world) to the highest 
perfection. 

Sri Krishna here declares that the subject of His teaching in 
this chapter is of such supreme importance in the guidance of our 
lives that, by merely knowing it, we may be able to attain the 
supreme end of the pilgrimage of life. This supreme knowledge, 
as will be soon pointed out, deals with the distinction among the 
three gtinas of prahriti in their m6ral aspects. To know what 
aspects of our life and conduct are characterised by each of the 
three gunas is to possess saving knowledge. If man is to progress 
morally so as to fit himself for winning the enduring salvation of 
soul-emancipation and God-attainment, it is surely essential for 
him to know how he has to guide himself in regard to the influence 
and operations of the gunas of prakrifi- Such knowledge is of 
fundamental value in the practical guidance of life, and for that 
reason it has been designated the highest knowledge. 

You are certainly aware that Sri Kfishtia has always been 
stressing the importance of conduct. He has always been inclined 
to judge men more by their lives than by their convictions and 
beliefs. It is as though the Gita teaches the view that one cannot 
be in the wrong whose life is in the right. The creeds that we 
subscribe to have less to do with our deliverance than the kind of 
life that we lead. This, of course, does not mean that there is no 
relation between the philosophy or religion that we believe in and 
the mor;d pattern of our lives. If .^ri Krishna had held such a 
view, He would not have tak^n the trouble to teach us the great 
truths of th- thirteenth chapter. The ethics of the Gita is 
broad- based ou the real nature of three entities, which may 
roughly designate as matter, soul and God. It rests on the double 
foundation of self-realisation and God-realisation. Nevertheless, 
it is well for us to remember that whatever philosophical views 
one may hold on the ultimate metaphysical principles, one may 
attain sidv^tion by leading the proper kind of life. The highest 
perfection may be won by conquering our tendencies towards 
selfishness and sensuality. 
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It is not meant to be conveyed that righteousness is unrelated 
to religion, but it is certainly suggested that righteousness in itself 
is more than religion. When we say that one cannot be in the 
wrong whose life is in the right, we do not put a premium on 
irrcligion. The man who feels no promptings in himself higher 
than those of the flesh, cannot lead the righteous life. When 
conduct is taught to be more important than creeds for the 
attainment of the highest goal, it is held that to believe in a 
religion and not to practise it is worse than having no reasoned-out 
convictions on the fundamental problems of religion and 
philosophy, but leading the right kind of life. In short, the 
practice of religion is more than the profession of it ; for the 
practice of religion is synonymous with the life of righteousness. 
It is for this reason that the knowledge relating to 
vibhaga is here spoken of as constituting the highest wisdom, 
judged from the standpoint of practical utility. 

iT*r ?^r«n*tjTr»Tgrr: i 

sr “sr ii ^ n 

2. Those who, resorting to this knowledge, attain to 
the possession of qualities that characterise Me, are neither 
born at the time of creation, nor hurt at the time of 
dissolution. 

Sri Krishna here makes it perfectly clear that the knowledge 
relating to conduct, which is taught in this chapter, is capable of 
leading us by itself to the highest goal of all. If, knowing the 
different properties of the three gunas, we lead a life which is 
righteous, perfectly pure and free from sensuality and selfishness, 
we will attain the enduring salvation of moksha- It is implied that 
it is enovigh to know how to guide our lives ; it is not absolutely 
essential to understand the basis of ethics. Let me try to illustrate 
this point with a simile. You know that there are various patent 
medicines in the market. Take the case of a doctor who 
prescribes a patent pill to a certain patient without understanding 
the details of its composition. He knows merely the clinical 
results of prescribing the pill. Compare him with a physician who 
knows everything about the composition of the pill and the 
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therapeutic effects of its various component parts. The pill is as 
likely to cure a patient of the first doctor as of the second. It is, 
of course, always safer to place one's self in the hands of the 
doctor who knows everything that has to be known about the 
drugs he prescribes. But when one cannot have his services, one 
would naturally prefer to use an attested patent pill rather than be 
without treatment of any kind. In like manner we have to look at 
the question of conduct also. 

In regard to our moral life, we arc taught certain doctrines — 
that we mubt not be selfish, that we must not be sensual and so 
forth. Our guruy perhaps, may not be able to tell us why we 
must obey these commandments. He may simply say : “ That is 

what I learnt from my gwm." The potency of the pill is 
preserved. The practice of selflessness kills all moral disease, 
whether or not we know the how and why of it. From observing 
many cases in which a life free from selfishness and sensuality has 
led to progress towards perfection, and by the logic of induction, 
we draw the inference that such a life provides the cure for that 
sickness of the soul which has forced it to clothe itself in this 
vesture of clay. The point to be grasped is this. It is well to 
know the cause of the bondage of the soul and the rationale 
underlying the commandment to live the righteous life. But 
knowing this is of little value when compared with living it. One 
may be a saint unawares. One may attain perfection without 
being a philosopher. That is why knowledge concerning the way 
in which we must guide our lives is here declared to be supreme 
knowledge ; for it can by itself secure us salvation. The ultimate 
state of perfection is attained by all those who know the different 
effects of the three gunas ; for it is said that they are above birth 
and death. Their souls are in the muktavastha , the state of 
complete freedom from the bondage of matter. 

Some controversy has centred round the interpretation of the 
phrase, ‘ mowa s^dharmyam dgatdh \ We may translate it as 
‘‘ those who win for themselves the same characteristics as those 
which I possess What is implied is a community of charac- 
teristics and qualities between God and those who achieve 
perfection. Now this may be taken to mean that, in the state of 
salvation, v.e either realise our identity with God or become 
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God -like in our freedom from the bondage of karma. Whichever 
of these interpretations is accepted, let me once again emphasise 
that Sri Krishna is here anxious to impress on us that it is more 
important to know — and live — the way of salvation than to 
understand its metaphysical basis and philosophical justification. 

^ y ^ II 

3. The great mula-prakriti is a womb for Me ; in it, 
I cast the seed. And from it, O Arjuna, is the birth of all 
beings. 

Having pointed out the importance of a study of the nature of 
Prakriti, Sri Kfishija begins His discourse on the distinctive 
characteristics of the three gujfas by stressing the subordination of 
prakriti to God. Prakfiti is, as it were, an inert basis, which 
God endows with life. She is the womb which is impregnated 
with life and light by the Lord. Were it not for the vital gift 
of God, the universe would be dead and dumb and desolate. 
And that is why He is sometimes named NSraya^a. The 
evolution of Nature Is impelled and guided by God. All beings 
in the universe spring from the association of the kshetra with 
the kshetrajna, of matter with mind. These things are made 
clearer in the next stanza, where the analogy suggested by this 
verse is completed. 

Many of you may have noted that 1 have translated the term, 

* brahman*, which occurs in this Sloka, as ‘ the great mula- 
prakTiti Though we have to understand ‘ brahman * ordinarily 
to mean the Absolute of metaphysics, still the sense that we have 
given it in the translation is not unusual. We have come across 
such usage already once or twice in the course of our study of the 
Gita. As you are well aware, the etymological significance of the 
word is anything which is big. The great big universe, the visible 
infinite, may be as readily and appropriately described by the 
word, * brahman*, as that other invisible infinite, the Lord of 
measureless might. And this interpretation is supported by the 
weighty authority of the eminent teachers who have commented 
on the Gita. 
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4. Whatever living forms spring up from all sorts of 
wombs, O Arjuna, their great womb (is) prakritiy and I (am 
their) seed-giving father. 

Sri Krishna here completes the metaphor which was merely 
suggested in the previous dloka* If the evolution of Nature is to 
s traced to a divine impulse, if all life and energy in the universe 
are derived from the power and consciousness of God, then surely 
It is^ wrong to look upon one's parents as the sole cause of 
one s existence. We are all composite entities, creatures of earth 
k mother of all of us is prakriti, whose blood and 

es lave given us this shape and form. But the light of our 
consciousness is due to our Father, whose brooding energy started 
process of the universe. He stirred up the dead 
equi i rium of the gwwas of prakriti, and brought into existence 
the wonderful variety of this universe. 


The analogy here elaborated is, as you will agree, telling, clear 
an ecisive. It sums up the Vedantic doctrine of creation and 
defanes the relations between prakriti and God. All Hindu 
oug t and worship in temples and homes are based on this 
tundamental conception. One of the ways in which the association 
O our gods with divine consorts-of Vishnu with Lakshmi, of 
va With Parvan~is sought to be justified philosophically is based 
n iJea. If Vishpu is the omnipotent Lord, the Father of 
our eing, then our divine mother, Lakshmi,. is prakriti We 
must not. of course, understand these similitudes Lrany! 

chameTt ?• """f Brahman. But certain 

rescmbl 

itisw M, and a wife. In the first place, 

xt IS ued ,o note that the wife’s position is conceived to be one of 

•ubord.n.tion to that of her husband. And so. too, the material 
./An/, v.ands in relation to the Lord. Then it is believed thatl 

an actir^Se '°Vh plays a passive and God 

andsheVsasdayinHtrands'"™'* 
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After pointing out in general terms the exact position of 
prakTiti in the scheme of things Sri Krishipia proceeds to deal with 
the gunas and their effects. So, He begins his discourse thus: 

5. Sattvaj rajas and tamas — these ‘ qualities ^ , born 
of prakriti, bind the indestructible soul in the body, O 
Arjuna. 

The soul, as we have been taught, is immaterial, immutable 
and, therefore, immortal. The body, as we all know, is material, 
mutable and mortal. It is here declared that the immortal soul is 
bound in this mortal coil on account of the three gunas of prakriti* 
The succeeding verses explain how the different gunas fetter and 
bind the soul. It is to be noted that all the gunas have a binding 
tendency. Even the desirable sattva-guna has this characteristic* 
In moral life, we have to progress from the t^masa to the rdjasa 
and thence to the sattvika state. But our ultimate ideal must be 
to rise above all the three gunas of prakriti* Very soon, you will 
learn something about those who have transcended the binding 
ir\fluence of the three gunas and who are described consequently 
as gunatUas. 

6. Of these, the sattva, illumining and healthful on 
account of its purity, binds the soul, O Arjuna, with the 
bond of happiness and the bond of knowledge. 

Every guita of prakfiH binds the soul in a particular and 
characteristic manner. Here we are told that the sattva'guva 
fashions for the soul fetters of happiness and knowledge. Sattva, 
as you already know, has been characterised as ishta or desirable 
in a stanza from the Saitkhya-K3 rikas, which I once quoted. It 
may, therefore, be asked how this desirable quality tends to bind 
the soul. The answer to this question is indicated in this Sloka> 
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You must bear in mind that even a man acting under the influence 
of the sattva-guifa is hardly free from the influence of prakTiti ; 
for sattva after all is a gitna of prakTiti. It is undoubtedly 
desirable; it gives us the light which may lead us on to deliverance . 
Nevertheless, even a man of predominantly temperament 

may not escape the bondage of karma. If tamat is a dark 
blanket, screening us from the sight of God, and rajas makes a 
screen only somewhat less opaque, sattva may be compared t® a 
translucent veil, half obscuring and half revealing the divinity 
beyond. Even so, it is still a veil. We are told here that the 
sattva- gt*Va is healthful and illuminating and stainless. Because it 
is healthful, it gives rise to sukha or happiness, and on accoun t 
of its radiant light,* it gives rise to wisdom. Sukha and jriana are 
undoubtedly desirable ; but even they may build us a prison- 
house. Instead of utilising the light of wisdom to show us the 
way of release, we may fall in lov« with it and try to enjoy its 
lingering sweetness. Then inevitably deliverance is delayed. 

Tho predominance of the sattva-gutta in us may give us 
valuable experiences. But we must not get attached to these ; 
otherwise there is no escape for us from the maze of samsSra. 
Even the love of God, which arises from the influence of sattva> 
has sometimes acted as a barrier against flnal release. Some 
have actually declared : “ We would rather go on living 
the life of samsora than attain the salvation of moksha ; for the 
former gives us opportunities to serve God and hymn His glories.’* 
Not that they think lightly of moksha. Only they prefer the 
sukha which they feel in their embodied condition by exercising 
their love of God, to the bliss of moksha. In this way, the sattva- 
guna may hold us in bondage, even while pointing out the way to 
freedom. 

It is essential to note here that Sahkarach3rya explains in a 
different way the binding character of the sattva-gupa. When 
any one feels happiness, he tends to think : “lam happy.” This, 
according to advaita, is a wrong view ; for it superimposes on the 
One Self of all an experience belonging to the world of mdya. In 
a similar way, the feeling that one is a knowet is false. But when 
these wrong views are entertained, attachment is caused to 
knowledge and happiness. And that attachment sows the seeds of 
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karma. In this discussion, the terms, * jfidna* and * suhha\ are 
not understood as the knowledge and bliss which is the very nature 
of the Self. As they say in Sanskrit, only vTiii-jndna and 
suifefja are believed to be referred to here ; not svarupa-jndna ot 
svarupdnanda. 

rrfiprsTrf^ ii ^ ii 

7. Know, O Arjuna, rajas to be of the nature of 
desire and the source of covetousness and selfish attachment. 
It binds the soul by the bond of action. 

Desire is the soul of rajas. Ambition and avarice, greed and 
selfish attachment, all take their rise from the influence of the 
rajo^guna. The predominance of rajas in any one very naturally 
makes for a life of restless activity and aggressive achievement. 
When in the grip of desire, we can have no peace until we satisfy 
it. And it is the nature of desire not to be satisfied by the 
enjoyment of the objects of desire. The covetous man will thus 
be led on to ceaseless activity, the stimulus of one desire replacing 
that of another in unending succession. In the end, of course, a 
life, busy and hectic after this fashion, may seem futile. But the 
point to be noted here is that the incessant stream of work 
directed to the attainment of selfish desires, which such a life 
gives rise to, inevitably creates for us the bondage of karma. It 
may be noted that the expression, * tTishndsahga \ occurring in 
the verse has been split by Sankaracharya into tfishV^d and 
osanga ; he glosses trishna as the longing after what one has not 
and uscinga as the attachment to what one has. 

8. Know tamas to arise from perverse ignorance and 
to cause delusion to all embodied souls. It binds, O 
Arjuna, by heediessness, sloth and sleep. 

When tamas is said to be born of ajflSna or ignorance, we 
may well understand that ignorance to be of a perverse kind ; for 
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Immediately afterwards, we are told that tamas deludes all. Not 
mere ignorance, but perverse obstinacy in mistaking what is not 
true for what is true, can alone delude. If, for instance, the truth 
of things indicates that sensuality tends to pull down the aspiring 
soul of man to a tamasa temperament, it may well appear that 
sensual indulgence is the one thing to live for. In this way tamas 
deludes all. No one in the thrall of this dull and dark garia of 
prakTiti can understand the true nature of things ; for the light 
of his soul is clouv!ed. 

It is then stated that the three bonds which tamas creates for 
the soul are pramada^ dlasya^ and nidrd. Pram^da is literallv 
heedlessness ; in this context it most probably stands for criminal 
negligence in matters of utmost moment. One who deals 
carelessly with the truths of religion and is inattentive in learning 
and doing one’s duty may be, to use Berkeley’s famous phrase, a 
thriving earthworm, but he hardly realises the dignity and 
responsibilities of his humanity. Alasya is laziness. It may here 
refer to laziness of mind as well as of body. One who is always in 
a state of comatose stupidity and whom nothing can stimulate to 
thought or action — ^such a person is obviously of the tantasa 
temperament. The third bond of tamas is sleep. It is not meant 
to be conveyed by this that sleep in itself is undesirable. You 
may remember that even the difficult discipline of yoga makes 
suitable provision for sleep; the yogin was described in VI. 17 
as yukta'^svapndvahodha^ one who has appropriate sleep and 
wakefulness. It is plain that only too much sleepiness is 
condemned here. Apart from the fact that a man, who sleeps 
away too much of his time, wastes recklessly the invaluable 
opportunities of life for progress, it is also to be borne in mind 
that too much sleep is apt to make the mind dull and incapable 
of steady and sustained exertion. 

Before passing on to the next verse, I may mention that the 
term, ^ ajndnajam \ which we have understood as meaning 
born of ignorance ”, has also been interpreted as giving rise 
to ignorance”. Perverse ignorance leads on to tamas, because it 
encourages what is tdmasa in us. At the same time, one under 
the sway of tamas is bound to be ignorant; for this guna 
shrouds the soul in darkness. Either view fits in well with the 
context. 
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9. The sattya-Qfmn causes association with happi- 
ness, rajas, O Arjuna, with action. Screening off know- 
ledge, tamas causes association with ("perverse and criminal) 
heedlcssness. 

Here the contents of the last three verses nre summed up. 
The sattva-giina binds one with the bond of happiness and 
knowledge. Rajas gives rise to a life of energetic activity and 
aggressive achievement. The life of ignorance and perverse lack 
of attention to one’s duties and responsibilities is caused by 
tamas* Having followed the teachings Sri Krishna so far, the 
enquirer may ask: How is this knowledge helpful to us in living 
the life that leads us to acquire community of characteristics with 
God Himself? The answer to this question is in licated in the 
succeeding verses, 

10. Subduing rajas and tamas, O Arjuna, sattva 
becomes (preponderant). And tamas (becomes preponder- 
ant, subduing) rajas and sattva. And likewise (subduing) 
tamas and sattva*^ rajas (becomes preponderant). 

Since prakriti is characterised by the three gunass it follows 
that all the gunas must be in association with every embodied 
soul. Each of them, however, binds the soul in a distinctive and 
characteristic manner. It is as though one guna shackled the soul 
with golden fetters, another with silver chains, and the third with 
iron handcuffs. Are all these various bonds simultaneously 
imposed on the soul ? Can one be under the influence of both 
knowledge and ignorance, action and inaction at the same time ? 
And as there is a scale of values for the three gunas, is there any 
way b/ which one might seek for some progress in moral life? If 
we are to consider problems like these, we will have to know the 
interrelations among the gunas themselves. Sri Krishna, therefore, 
takes up this subject for discussion. 
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Even though all the gupas of prakTiti are to be found in 
association with every embodied soul. He teaches that they do 
not stand in the same interrelations in all cases. Each guPcf 
dominates in certain particular conditions of prakTiti. In the 
body of a great saint, for instance, sattva will be preponderant, 
while iatnas will dominate the body of a vile sinner. All the three 
gunas do exist in association with the sinner as well as the saint, 
but they stand in different relations to one another in the two 
cases. If a quantitative analogy is permitted, one may say that the 
proportions of the gupas differ in diverse instances. Further light 
is thrown on the characteristics of the several states in which the 
various gupas acquire dominance in the stanzas that follow, with 
a view ultimately to facilitate our progress from the lower to the 
higher states. 

ii ii 

11. When wisdom arises, with all the gateways in? 
this body streaming forth light, then it should be known 
that safft/a has increased in power. 

In this translation, I have followed tha tradition which 
construes the word, ^ prak^da^\ in the first line in the locative 
case ; thus a locative absolute construction is made out in the first 
line. The word may also be taken to be in the nominative case, 
when it must be regarded as being in apposition with the word, 
* jnOnam \ occurring in the second line. Hence the stanza may 
also be translated as : “ When the light of knowledge streams 

forth from all the gateways of the body/^ etc. The general sense,, 
however, is clear. It is the nature of sattva to illumine and light 
up. When sattva is dominant, the intellect is clear and acquirer 
knowledge of truth. 

II II 

12. Covetousness, activity, undertaking of actions, 
discontent, desire — these arise, O Arjuna, when rajas is 
dominant. 
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Covetousness may be looked upon as the very opposite of 
renunciation. Love of possession naturally leads on to a life of 
aggressive achievement. What is spoken of as work or activity 
here must be understood as the restless pursuit of desire. Such 
unceasing activity never satisfies ; for, as we have been often 
taught, desire cannot be satisfied by the enjoyment of the objects of 
desire. It grows by what it feeds on. The life of energetic action 
brings only discontent in its wake and this in turn becomes the 
stimulus for fresh desires. Desire, efforts to satisfy desire, 
discontent, and desire again, these form a natural cycle of mental 
states. And it is worth observing that the characteristics of rajas 
given here are in the right psychological order. 

3TiT^r5Ttsirf sTirr^ ^ ^ i 

ii ii 

13. Want of light, inactivity, hcedlcssness and 
delusion, these fisc, O Arjuna, when ^a^//as prevails. 

Want of light means, of course, absence of knowledge, 
ignorance about the truth of things. This ignorance is of a 
perverse kind. It is not mere absence of knowledge, but the 
presence of false knowledge. Delusion here probably means 
perverse notions of things arising out of lack of attenrion to the 
fundamental problems of life and conduct. Apravritti may 
indicate something not far different from aiasya- It must be 
carefully distinguished, of course, from nivTitti- The life of a 
saint is a life of nivTitti- Within certain limits and judged 
externally, the life of the saint may not seem dissimilar to a life of 
indolence. But this vital distinction remains. A saint has the 
power to live the life of active achievement ; only he d«es not 
choose to do so. But the man under the deadening sway of 
is simply incapable of work. Slothful and dull, he shirks 
work and can never be a centre of light and life. 

Please allow me to stop here. 

Ixii 

In our last class, we were dealing with the ways in which the 
dominance of each gu^a of prakriti in the moral constitution of 
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ind'ividuali could be made out. The characteristics of the states 
of dominance by the different gH^ias that were mentioned are all of 
a moral character. Although rajas and tamas are gurtas 

of prakfiti, which is iilrimately jada^ still, in Indian thought, 
these names stand for distinctive moral attributes. The sattva- 
for instance, indicates not merely a certain characteristic of 
the physical body of man, but also some aspects of his moral 
nature. This presupposes a very close relationship between the 
physical constitution of man and his moral temperament. It is » 
▼iew which, perhaps, may not be readily subscribed to by all ;; 
nevertheless it is conning more and more into the field of 
ascertained truth. 

Why this should be the case is an entirely different qfuestion. 
The existence of close correspondence between physical charac- 
teristics, on the one hand, and mental and moral qualities on the 
other, has been observed in various ways by students of the 
philosophy of conduct all over the world. Even now thoughtful 
men are investigating the cause for the different tendencies and 
dispositions of different men. Why some men are saintly and 
others inclined towards crimes is a problem of perennial interest^ 
on which the last word of science and philosophy is yet to be saidv 
Some are of opinion that the characters of men may be explained 
fully by the various environmental influences to which they have 
been sub>ecCed. Others think that the quality of the education: 
imparted determines, to a large extent, our intellectual and moral 
diapositions. Yet others believe that the answer to this question 
must be sought in the potent influence of heredity. It is true, of 
course, that the circumstances of our upbringing have a great deal 
to- do with the shaping, of our conduct. Nor can we deny the 
decisive influence of education on our life and character. None 
the less, if we carefully examine this question, we will find that 
environment and education do not go to the root of the matter. 
They act on and modify within very definite limits the inborn 
endowment of man, but they cannot work a ‘ sea-change ^ in it. 
It is invariably found that> if the temperament of an individual 
points in a particular direction,, it somehow or other manages 
to subordinate the circumstances of the surrounding environment 
and the influence of education to- its dominating tendency. 
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Two factors may be easily seen to be responsible for our 
mental and moral qualities* There is, firstly, what they speak of 
as the natural endowment of the individual, that is to say, the 
potentialities with which he has entered on tht scene of life* 
Secondly, we have the environment in which he has been brought 
up and the education to which he has been subjected. If we 
believe in the doctrine of karma — as an unprejudiced examination 
of the facts at our disposal induces us to believe — then it must be 
clear that the external factor, comprising the influence of environ- 
ment and education, can only be of secondary importance* 
What dominates the situation is the inner potentiality of man. 
And this, in turn, is largely determined by heredity. The sudden 
blossoming of genius in a family for long in a state of deserved 
obscurity cannot, of course, be explained by heredity. But as 
regards the large majority of mankind, the statement is true that 
they are as their fathers were. If this is understood as true in the 
sense of actually ascertained truth, then it will not be difficult to 
see why the guttas of prakriti are also given a moral significance. 
Particular physical characteristics are found to correspond to 
particular moral qualities. I may mention in this connection 
that even the medical profession recognises the existence of such 
a thing as temperament in individuals. 

Understanding the gunas to represent aspects of moral 
character, we have to proceed further today in the study of their 
influence on the final destiny of the soul. We have been taught 
the distinctive marks by which the preponderance of each of the 
three gunas may be recognised. Sri Krishna now proceeds to tell 
us what this preponderance leads to. 

qf % g i 

14. However, if the embodied soul meets with 
dissolution when satha is dominant, then it attains the pure 
worlds of those who know the Highest. 

The next two ilokas deal with the fate of the soul, which 
encounters death, when rajas and tamas are dominating the 
situation. And in regard to what is taught in all these three 
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flokas, it is essential to know whether the pravriddhi of the 
gulfas referred to is in respect of a particular embodiment of the 
soul, or whether it has to be understood in relation to tne 
various conditions of enabodiecl existence ih^ sovil has ^one 
through in the past nnd may yet go ti^raugh in 
What I mean is this. All the thre? gipnas are present in every 
individual* Though in the caae of each individual there is one 
dominant guna^ no individual is entirely influenced by one gtina 
and one only. Even the saint under the wholesome sway of satH'o: 
has to feel at times the promprtingi of ra/asand tamas* Likewise^ 
the criminal in the grip of tamas is not completely denied the 
experience of the two nobler qualities. That is, no man is the 
same at all times. The saintly and the noble have their dark 
moments of temptation ^ even ae the base and the vicious have their 
lucid intervals. 

Now, every one dies when he is under the sway of some 
particular or other. TTiis need not necessarily be the same 

gunay which dominates his life as a whole. A saint may die in a 
moment of moral weakness, just as a sinner may pass away at a 
time when he is seeing light fitfully and vaguely. The question 
that we have to answer is this : Do these refer to conditions 

such as these 1 Is the chance dominance of particular guftas at the 
time of death so important that no attention need be paid to the 
life that went before I I have had occasion to show you that even 
death-bed repentance is not entirely devoid of value (Vol. II,. 
pp. 131-3), but it does seem unreasonable to hold that the 
accidental prevalence of a particular at the last moments 

of life should affect the future destiny of the soul, to the exclusion 
of a whole life of character and conduct. In a way^ such a view 
undermines the whole doctrine of karma y for rt denies any value 
to the result of a man’s character and conduct throughout his life^. 
while stressing unduly his attitude and outlook at the time of 
departure from life. Of course, we have already been taught that 
the feelings and fchoughts of a man, when he is about to pass into 
the Great Beyo-nd, do affect his future. The s^aynskara on the soul 
at the moment of death, as we have seen, is deeper and more 
profound than the samsk^ra at any other time whatsoever. 

The satnskara produced by the exercise of thought and will in 
relation to our lives is under the influence of what might be spoken 
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of as the spirit and the flesh in us. It is governed, on the one 
hand, by the physical nature of man and, on the other, by the 
promptings of his soul. Where the one is strong, the orher will be 
weak. There is a settled period in life, when both the physical 
and psychic powers of man are in a process of gradual growth and 
development. Then comes a time — -the heyday of giddy youth — 
when the flesh grows strong and asserts itself against the spirit. 
Thereafter, in the declining years of life, our physical powers wane 
and the tendencies of the soul have a chance to come into their 
own. When the crisis of death is imminent, the power of the 
body is at its lowest ebb and the soul is peculiarly susceptible to 
impressions of all kinds. Hence the samsk^ ra produced at the 
moment of death is exceedingly potent in determining the fate of 
the soul. And thus, even the accidental prevalence of the vTiddhi 
of a particular guna at the time of death is bound to be of 
value. 

But I believe something more is meant here. We may be 
reasonably sure that a man whose life is predominantly sdttvika^ 
for instance, will be under the influence of that guna at the last 
moments of his life. And it is, as a result of rigid discipline 
extending possibly over a series of embodiments, that one can 
attain the blessed condition, wherein one is dominated by the 
most desirable of the gurias of prakriti. Similarly, a life of selfish 
immorality is likely to prevent the sway of sativa at the crisis of 
death. So the quality of one’s life from birth to death is certainly 
not to be disregarded in judging the subsequent fate of the soul. 
And we may even go to the extent of saying that, in the vast 
majority of cases, the dominance of a particular gttna at the time of 
death is brought about by the kind of life which one has lived, and 
that a man predominantly under the influence of suitva^ for 
instance, over a long period of his life, will also most probably die 
under the same influence. 

3rT?I%i 

?T«ir ii •• 

15. Meeting with death during (the sway of) r(^‘as, 
one is born among those attached to work. Likewise, 
dying during (the dominance of) tamas, one is born in 
the wombs of the dull. 
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The term, *kanna\ in this iioka stands for work and achieve- 
ment. Those who arc under the influence of rajas lead a life of 
ceaseless work and aggressive achievement. They are, thus, harma- 
tangins. And naturally one who meets with death when the 
‘quality’ of rajas is potent, is bound to be reborn in a body, 
predominantly rajasa in character. In other words, he will be 
born of parents who are under the sway of rajo-guna and who will 
thus condition the quality of their offspring. Similarly, those, 
dying under the influence of tamasy will be born of tamasa 
parents and be, therefore, endowed with powerful tendencies ii> 
favour of the worst of the gunas of prahriti* 

It may asked at this stage : if the quality of one\s past life 
determines that of the present, how is deliverance to come ? A 
man, whose life is rajasa now, will most probably die under the 
influence of that gana and in consequence, he will be reborn of 
rajasa parents and inherit rajasa tendencies. Similar is the case 
with one dying under the influence of tamas* It is apparently ar> 
unending cycle, a prison from which there is no escape. How is 
one, under the influence of rajas or iamas^ to see that one’s next 
life is not under the influence of the same guna ? In other words, 
can one rise above the power of heredity ? The answer to this 
question must be sought in the fact that the character and conduct 
of man are moulded not merely by his inborn endowment, but 
also by the education he receives and the opportunities he meets 
with in life. The Glia itself answers the specific question that we 
have raised here and it is enough if we try to understand what is 
taught. 

cTJT^: It ?! 

16 . The)^ say that the fruit of action, which is good 
in itself, is stainless and sattvika ; ( while) the fruit of rajas 
is pain and the fruit of tamas is ignorance. 

It may be noted that I have translated the phrase, ‘ sukrita- 
karma occurring in this verse, as ‘ action which is good in 
itself’. Stikriiii.karma is karma which gives rise to punyay even 
diishkTiia-kcirma is karma that produces a. Both^wjaya 
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and pSpa are bonds of attachment, imprisoning the soul within the 
body. The distinction between the two, however, must be 
carefully noted. Punya accrues from doing good with selfish 
attachment, while papa springs from doing evil, of course, out of 
selfishness. A man who is generous and charitable may be 
motivated by love of fame. The work that he does is good in 
itself. What one bestows in charity is not the less valuable to the 
suflferer, because desire for honour impels the act of charity. But 
from the point of view of the good of one^s own soul, charity 
bestowed out of motives of fame or honour is distinctly inferior 
to charity done as disinterested duty. It is only work which is 
good in itself and which is performed without any selfish motives, 
that produces neither papa nor punya. Thus work may be 
judged both from the standpoint of motives and in it5elf. It 
seems to me that what is referred to as sukrita-karma is work 
which is good in itself. The performance of a deed which is 
good in itself gives rise to a sattvika fruit, whatever the motive 
behind the deed. 

It is the tendency of rajas to produce restlessness and acute 
discontent. Spurred on to ceaseless activity in the pursuit of one 
desire after another, a rajasa life is aimlessly busy. For the 
nature of desire being what it is, one can never attain satisfaction 
in hunting after it. A mind at rest and at peace with itself is, 
I believe, the greatest blessing that one can ever have. The 
gnawing dissatisfaction that lurks in the hearts of all who chase 
the wilho’-the-wisp of desire is acutely painful. It is thus that 
rajas leads on to duhkha. Peace of mind and tranquillity of heart 
are far more valuable than wealth or fame or the satisfaction of 
any worldly desire whatsoever- This, however, does not imply 
that we must all lead lives of passive inactivity. We are, indeed, 
bidden to work and achieve, but at the same time to see that the 
balance of our moral nature is maintained and that our hearts are 
not oppressed by unfulfilled desires and disturbing covetousness. 
The fruit of tamas is ignorance ; for dulness and want of intelli- 
gence can never give rise to knowledge of any kind, much 
less the knowledge which saves the soul from the trammels of 
the flesh. 
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smr^lV WR^ II II 

17. From saf^va knowledge is born, and from rajas 
covetousness. Heedlessncss and delusion spring from 
tamas^ as also ignorance. 

If we study this iloha along with the verses that have preceded 
it, we will find the answer to the question which I raised sometime 
back — whether those who are under the sway of fa mas or rajas 
must for ever continue to be so. Let us bear in mind some of 
the fundamental facts about the gt4nas of prakfiti in their moral 
aspects. In the first place, all of us are influenced by all the three 
gutias of prakTiii* There is none, of whom it can be said that he 
or she is under the sole influence of sattva or rajas or tamas^ 
Nevertheless, there remain deep differences among us all. And 
this is due to the fact that the power and efficacy of the several 
gu(ias vary in different cases. In one, sattva is more powerful 
than rajas and tamas ; in another, rajas dominates sattva and 
iamas\ and in a third, tamas prevails over the other two. 
Thirdly, in the life of every individual, there is scope for the plav 
of all the three gwjias, in spite of the preponderance of any 
particular guna. 

When we take these facts into consideration, it is possible to 
see the way of deliverance. The knowledge relating to the three 
gunas is no dismal science ; it does not teach a deadly fatalism. 
The policy of laissez-faire is unthinkable in the field of moral*. 
Even though we owe to heritage — and ultimately to our own past 
karma — our innate tendencies and dispositions, that is to say, even 
though the dominance of a particular gufia in us is determined fe*y 
heredity, there is no reason why we should for ever continue to be 
under the sway of the same guna* We may rise above or fall 
beneath our inherited endowment. Even the man of the most 
favourable heritage experiences moments of trial and temptation, 
beckoning him on to the primrose path to perdition. If he 
succumbs to these, he loses the privilege of his birth, the 
advantages with which he has been born. In like manner, there 
arc moments of illumination lighting up the darkness of the life of 
even the worst criminals. SomeJ of them may be so attracted by 
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theae moments of glowing Inspiration as to transform their lives* 
Here, again, the influence of heredity is overpowered* The saint 
who succumbs to temptation falls below his heritage, while the 
criminal who reforms rises above it. Generally, we may say, 
heredity determines the moral outlines of one*s character. It does 
not deprive us of the power of modifying it within limits. One 
may improve on it, or fail to utilise the advantages that it confers* 
Instances are not wanting of men of low heritage scaling the 
heights of saintly distinction and of men of noble birth falling 
into the mire of vicious degradation. 

The burden of our past, acting through the instrument of 
heredity, endows us with certain dominant traits and tendencies. 
It is, however, left to us to use these as we may. A mere outline 
is presented to us ; it is our privilege to fill in the picture. We 
may put in the lineaments of vice or the features of virtue. If we 
take advantage of the sattvika impulses in our life, we will increase 
the beauty of the picture we are drawing. If, on the other hand, 
we yield to either rajas or tamasy the picture will develop 
unlovely traits and may end as a masterpiece of ugliness. We 
have the power to make or mar the beauty of our lives. Heritage 
cannot be ignored. In the race of life, we do not all start alike. 
Some of us are fleet of foot, others walk with leaden pace. But 
our way is bestrewn with opportunities innumerable — opportunities 
for betterment as wdl as for degradation. We may use the 
experience of life so as to make the best or the worst of our 
inherited endowments, 

arvit ?rriT?7r; ii h 

18. Those who adhere to sattva go up ; those 
characterised by rajas remain in the middle ; and those 
characterised by tamas g® down, adhering to the ways (of 
life) that spring from the worst (moral) qualities. 

Here is the secret of deliverance. The three act and 

react upon us, but it is in our power to elect whose influence to 
resist and whose to encourage. Adhering to the ways of sattva, 
we progress. Yielding to the power of rajas, we are caught in a 
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monotonous orbit — an apparently endless cycle of desire leading 
on to action and action giving rise to fresh desire* Succumbing to 
the promptings of tamas^ we pass from one degradation to another 
till our ruin it complete. Though our life is dominated by the 
of prakfitii the will is always free to make a choice among 
the various influences that seek to bring us under their sway. By 
placing ourselves more and more under the wholesome influence 
of sattva, that is to say, by trying to manifest in our lives those 
qualities which are called s^ttvika^ we may advance along the path 
to perfection and final release. 

The progress and retrogression that are spoken of in this verse 
may be understood in two ways. There is, firstly, progress in 
relation to the life that one is leading at present. We may die 
better men than wc were born. A single act of noble self-sacrifice 
may confer a halo of splendour on the whole of one’s life and 
redeem years mis-spent in vice and wickedness. The discipline of 
will may transform a character even within the definite limits set 
up by the inherited endowment of dominant traits and tendencies. 
The samskQra ot experience may correct or hold in check those 
tendencies to thought and action that are born with us. In a 
similar manner, an act oi vice may stain indelibly nn othersv i>e 
honourable bie. We see often the heart-rending tragedy of wasted 
gifts, of false steps taken by men and women that have brought 
woe upon tliem and deprived them and the world of the use of 
their talents, of blight falling upon promising careers and giving us 
only the shadows of what might have been. One may, indeed, 
die worse rhan one is born; indeed it is far easier to fall below 
than to rise above our heritage. 

Then there is progress and retrogression in relation to a series 
of embodiments. One may be born a better ora worse man in 
one’s next birth. One who is slightly ut^der the sway of saliva 
may be reborn in a body much more amenable to the healthful 
influence of the most desirable of the gunas* Step by step, in this 
manner, one may advance till one is almost completely under the 
influence of sattva and then, indeed, transcend all the gutias ot 
prakTiti and pass on to perfection. On the other hand, by abuse 
of the legacy of our past kanna^ by misdirecting our energies and 
talents, wc may descend to lower and lower depths in birth after 
birth, till our souls are shrouded in darkness so intense that the 
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light of wisdom can rarely penetrate it. We may thus either 
Improve or worsen the heritage that comes to us at out next 
birth. 

We may thus understand the progress and the degradation 
mentioned here in two ways. It may be either in relation to one*s 
present life or in relation to a series of embodiments. One of 
these, indeed, opens the way to the other. By achieving moral 
progress within the limits set up by one*s inherited endowment, 
one paves the way for a better endowment at one's next birth. 
The great power for good or ill that the guttas of prakriti wield is 
thus made clear. By exercising a proper choice amongst the 
various material influences that assail us, we may gradually gain 
for our souls the freedom and the bliss that they have lost. 
Nothing, indeed, is more certain than this, that though we are born 
with a definite mental and moral equipment, we can yet make 
the best possible use of them, and thus we may excel the promise 
of our birth and acquire in our next life a better and 
nobler equipment to aid us in our struggle for spiritual 
emancipation. 

sfrrwT i 

'T5C ii ii 

19. When the man of true vision knows no agent 
other than the gmas and knows what is above the gunas, 
then he attains to My state. 

Just try to imagine for a moment what the life of the soul 
would have been, if it had not been in association with a material 
embodiment. Would it have then indulged in work of any kind, 
sottvika, rHjasa or tomasa 1 Clearly, no. This life of work is 
the life of the embodied soul. The need for work ari.ses only in 
the life of saws^ra. The agency in regard to our deeds belongs 
more to prakriti than to the soul. In consequence of the 
realisation of this fact, we must logically give up the feelings of 
i-ness and mine-ness that play so large a part in the efforts of 
our life. The soul is not entitled to own the results of anything 
that the body has done. If the soul claims for itself the results of 
our deeds, it would be as though one man put in a claim for the 
fruits of another’s work. 
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In taking up this position, however, we must guard ourselves 
against two possible errors. In the first place, nothing that has 
been said above must be understood as denying moral responsibi- 
lity to the soul. It has merely been taught that the work that 
we do in the world of sams^ra is impelled as well as executed by 
the gut^as of prakfiti. The capacity for potential work, for being 
the substratum of eflFort, resides in the soul, and determines its 
inescapable moral responsibility. Secondly, the attribution of the 
agency of our deeds to prakTiti does not make Sri Krishtia^s 
teaching materialistic. For, as He is careful to point out 
immediately, He teaches also that there is something beyond and 
above the gunas — the soul or God. We know that, beyond and 
above the prakTiti which constitutes our embodiment, we have 
our consciousness, ovir power to feel and our insight into the truth 
of things. That is, there is a spiritual entity in us which is 
responsible for our awareness of the self as well as of our conscious- 
ness of the external world. We know also that in the whole 
universe, brought into existence and maintained by the play of the 
guX^as of prakriti, there is a Supreme Spirit, giving it energy and 
life, and directing the course of its evolution towards a 
predetermined end. The expression, ' gii^nehhyah param\ in this 
iloka may, therefore, be understood as referring either to the 
finite self or to God ; in fact, both these interpretations are known 
to have been made by authoritative commentators. 

It is those who realise that the agency of all our deeds belongs 
to prakriti, while believing in a soul and a God transcending the 
three gw/irts— such men of vision alone attain to His state. They 
become God Himself or like unto Him. For the truths that they 
have realised lead them on to a course of conduct that frees them 
from the bondage of karma and confers on them the enduring 
salvation of tnoksha- What, indeed, that course of conduct is, 
will be taught in the verses that follow. But before beginning that 
topic, Sri Krishna explains further the characteristics of the goal 
which is attained by those who are blessed with the vision 
described above. 
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20. The embodied (soul), transcending these three 
gunas born out of the material embodiment, enjoys 
immortality, freed from birth, death, senility and sorrow. 

The association of the soul with the body imposes on it the 
pleasures and pains of the experiences of the body. In a figurative 
way, we may speak of the embodied soul as being born, growing 
and dying. Birth and death here refer merely to material 
conditions of existence, and the interval from birth to death is a 
series of mutations. The soul, which is essentially immortal and 
immaterial, has no part in these changes ; in particular, it must 
not feel the pain which accompanies the process of life. But in 
order that it may realise this fact, it must free itself from the 
influence of the three gunas, emanating from its material 
embodiment. This can be done only in the manner suggested in 
dioka 18 ; that is, by making ourselves more and more amenable 
to the influence of sattva and less and less subject to rajas and 
tamas, as a preliminary step towards rising above all the gunas* 
It Is only by gradual progress won in life after life that we can 
attain a stage when death will bring us into the worlds of those 
who know the Highest. The severance of the painful association 
of the body with the soul must for ever be our object. By full 
use of the opportunities that meet us here and hereafter, we may 
attain the goal of immortality, if not at the conclusion of this life, 
at least after a few more incarnations. 

Plea.se allow me to conclude here our work for to-dav. 

Ixiii 

We have been taught so far many itnportant faers about the 
gunas of prahfiti^ We have learnt that they all tend to bind the 
soul and that each of them does it in its own characteristic fashion. 
The way of release has also been shown to us. From the prison of 
prakriti, we can win our freedom only by taking advantage of the 
conditions characteristic of it. It is really a wonderful arrange- 
ment that we have to take note of. Our ideal must be to release 
the soul from the bondage of matter. But it can be attained, not 
by refusing to have anything to do with matter, but by utilising it 
in the right manner. The body must be directed to serve the ends 
of the soul. That is the one and only way of liberation. 
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We have already seen how the path of freedom may be 
pursued. In the first place, we must realise that most of our work 
in this world is impelled and executed by the gu!}as of prakriti. 
The soul is not really the agent of our deeds. From this it follows 
that we must give up our feelings of i-ness and mtne*ness. It may 
not be easy all at once to put this precept into practice. We may, 
however, develop the power of our will to rise above the impulses 
of prakriti by making the right choice among the various git^as 
that tend to influence us. The sattva is the most desirable 
amongst the gunas of prakriti^ and by placing ourselves under its 
sway, we will progress in the practice of virtue and gain the power 
to rise above the gunas altogether. When we rise above the 
gunas born out of the prakriti of the body, then we cure ourselves 
of the disease of birth, death and old age. 

It may be observed that the logic so far has been perfectly 
coherent. If the gunas are the responsible agents of our activities, 
then the soul has nothing to do with them. It has no right to 
claim anything that we win or achieve in life. All tendencies In 
favour of selfishness seem meaningless. We must order our lives 
in a manner which gives no scope for the play of selfi.^hness or 
sensuality. Such is the inevitable inference that we have to draw 
from the facts that have been taught. But the question may be 
raised : Is this kind of life possible 1 H s it ever been lived at all, 
or is it merely a metaphysical dream? Eximple, after all, reaches 
better than precept; can we see any one leading this kind of 
selfless life ? At this stage of his enlightenment, Arjuna has no 
doubts about the truth or reasonableness of Sri Krishna's teaching. 
But he is anxious as a weak man to know whether this ideal 
course of conduct has ever been pursued and whether he can dis- 
cover one pursuing it day by day and hour by hour. So he asks ; 

%iTr'srr^: ti ii 

ARJUNA SAID : 

21. By what marks, O Lord, does one, who has 
risen above these three gmas, become (characterised) ? 
What is (his) manner of life ? And how does (he) transcend 
these three gunas ? 
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Arjuna desires to know the practical means by which it is 
possible to rise above the influence of the gtijjtas of prakriti in ouf 
daily life. If a select few are leading such a life, how are we to 
know it ? What arc the observable characteristics from which we 
can infer their state of perfection and distinguish them from the 
common run of humanity ? That is the first question. Arjuna 
then goes on to ask what manner of life is led by them. This Is 
not far different from the question that has gone before. We may 
in fact look upon these two questions as one relating to the way of 
life of the gunatita. When we have learnt to distinguish those 
who have risen above the gunas of prakfiti from those who are 
still under their sway, we will feel curious about the methods by 
which the gunas have been subdued. That is why Arjuna asks as 
his third and last question : What is the means that one has to 
adopt to become a gunatlta ? 

5T II II 

8Rl KRISHNA SAID : 

22. Illumination, activity, and even delusion, 
O Arjuna, (he) hates not, when present, nor longs after, 
when absent. 

We have seen that praka§a or illumination is the mark of the 
sattva-guna^ that pravritti or aggressive activity characterises 
rajas^ and that ntoha or delusion is the distinguishing attribute of 
the tamo-guna* Now, whether we are saints or sinners, all the 
three gunas act upon us. In different persons and at different 
times, different gunas dominate. At one time, sattva m^y be 
predominant ; at another, rajas or tamas may prevail. When a 
particular guna is dominant, its characteristic quality is 
sampravTitta in relation to us. When sattva is supreme, the light 
of wisdom keeps us company, and both selfish activity and 
delusion are far from us. That is, when the distinguishing 
property of one of the gunas is in the ascendant, the charac- 
teristics of the other two gi^nas are more or less absent. Now, 
in the course of our lives, there may be changes in the strength 
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of the different gunas in relation to us from time to time. So 
long as we have not risen to the height of the guttatita^ it is only 
natural to feel particularly pleased or displeased with the pravfiiti 
of some gunas and the nivTiiti of the rest. It is only those who 
have transcended the three gunaSf that will neither hate the 
influence of the three gunas, when present, nor long for them, 
when absent. 

Let us pay a little more attention to this question. What is 
exactly meant by the statement that the gunatlta neither hates nor 
loves the influence of the gnnas of prakriti^ So long as our 
souls arc clothed in flesh, so long we cannot hope to cut ourselves 
completely asunder from some kind of association with prakriti. 
Both the saint and the sinner are spirits dwelling in bodies. The 
saint is not an emancipated soul any more than the sinner is ayi 
embodiment of the gunas of prakriH alone. They differ from 
each other in the degrees in which the spirit and the flesh manifes: 
their power in relation to them. And as we have seen, moral 
progress is synonymous with submission to the influence of the 
sattva-guiia in preference to the other two gunas* But a stage is 
reached at last, when through the spiritual illumination afforded 
by the dominance of sattv a, it is possible to live a life in which the 
spirit views with deliberate unconcern the adventures of the body 
in the world of sams&ra* There is no longing even after the 
sukha and jn^na that are the gifts of sattva* But a devotee who 
is altogether lost in his devotion to God, feels that he would 
rather continue an embodied soul than realise the emancipation 
of moksha. In this way, attachment to the wisdom and the 
happiness, riie sweetness and the light, of sattva may at times act 
as a hindrar^ce to our release. 

Take the life of a man who is practising the life of perfection 
with a view to become ultimately a gunatita* It is clearly 
essential in his case that he should be under the dominant sway of 
sattva. But he looks upon this only as a means towards a further 
end. He practises non-attachment even towards the sukha and 
jnana that come in the wake of sattva* After a time, indeed, he 
may possess these as a matter of course. And there is no need tp 
pine after what is already in your possession. It is, however, 
well to note that even one, well set on the road to perfection, may 
occasionally experience the effects of the other two gunas* In a 
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state of physiological ilhhealth, for instance, the intellect may be 
clouded and the darkening effect of tamas felt. But he will not 
degrade his soul by desiring a different kind of material 
influence ; he will try as far as possible to dissociate his soul 
from all kinds of material influence whatever. His conduct will 
be guided by his conviction that the life of samsSra is largely 
a life of the body. The effects of the gtinas are like the clouds 
that pass between us and the sun. The internal illumination of 
the siddha is like the brilliant light of the sun. The clouds 
cannot dim the intrinsic lustre of the sun ; and even to us on 
earth they act only as a temporary screen of the luminary 
beyond. It is only those who lack discernment, men whose 
vision is obscured by the passing clouds, that will wonder how a 
man who is engaged in active work or, indeed, is manifesting 
the effect of any of the gupas of prakriti, can ever be a 
siddha- 

Further details of the life of the gupdtlta ate given 
below. 

^orr n M 

23. He (is said to have transcended the gunas)^ who 
remains like one indifferent, who is not moved by the 
gunas, who stands firm and docs not act (thinking) that the 
gimas work themselves out. 

The soul of the siddha is seated within his embodiment, like 
one altogether indifferent to the activities of the prakriti of his 
body. Being indifferent, that soul is not agitated in any way 
either favourably or unfavourably by the gunas of prakriti. It 
knows that work in this world is done by the gupas of 
prakriti and refuses to identify itself therewith. In other 
words, the gupatita differs from other men only in his serene 
detachment from the life of samsara. He does not lead an 
unnatural or incomplete life. The gunas act in his life as in that 
of others, but he sees to it that there is no attachment between 
his soul and the results of his embodied life. Light and shade, 
pleasure and pain, these mark the course of our life. From time 
to time, they come and go, but the soul must remain unshaken, 
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untnoVed* cither pleasantly or unpleasantly in relation to the 
natural occurrences of life. 


gszrfsr^rrfswt ii ii 


24. He (is said to have transcended the gmas) who 
is the same in pain and pleasure, who remains in his self, 
to whom a clod of earth, a stone and gold are the same, 
who regards alike what is pleasant and what is unpleasant, 
who is of strong, unconquerable will, who is equally 
disposed towards praise and blame. 


The gundtita regards equally pleasure and pain; he neither 
welcomes the one nor hates the other. As we have seen, pleasure 
and pain form a necessary part of our experience ; they colour 
in fact all experience. But it is part of wisdom to refuse to 
become a slave to them. Our ideal in life must be something 
higher than the mere pursuit of pleasure and avoidance of pain. 
To guide our life fey our likes and dislikes is to court ruin. As 
we know, the pleasures and pains which an embodied being feels 
are not essentially and enduringly related to the soul, but they are 
mostly due to the transient and accidental contacts of the soul 
with its material embodiment. If our souls are to attain freedom, 
it is essential that we learn the art of greeting with equanimity the 
pleasures and the pains which the natural course of our lives gives 
rise to. Our aspirations and activities must centre round the soul. 
That is why the gundtita is described as svasthay one who is 
established in himself. This docs not, of course, mean that he is 
self-centred. When the soul realises its true function and 
concerns itself with the actiyitics^propei^to itself, it will refuse to 
be affected by the forces oi prakKiti* By the description of the 
gundiita as svasthay it is'm<jant to be conveyed that he has realised 
the true nature and function of his soul. 


If the soul is the pearl of great price, the things of the world 
lose their value and significance. Gems and gold, clods and 
stones, all are the same. All, indeed, is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. There is no reason why one who has understood the 
supreme importance of the destiny of the soul, should have any 
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attachmtnt to the objects of ths senses or be actuated by a greed 
for gold, which alone can buy all the good things of this world* 
Likewise, such a person will feel equally disposed in regard to 
what is pleasant and what is unpleasant and will neither welcome 
flattery nor resent censure. He will follow the course of conduct 
that the interests of his soul require, undeterred by pain or 
pleasure, praise or blame. The mastery of his will over his senses 
is complete. He is a dhira and is fully endowed with the heroism 
of the spirit. 

il II 

25. He is said to have transcended the gtmas, who is 
the same in honour and dishonour, and equally disposed 
towards his friends and his foes, and who has given up 
all (selfish) endeavour. 

Honour and dishonour arise from the opinions entertained by 
society. And it cannot be denied that moral progress is often due 
to the dcvsirc to achieve honour and spurn dishonour. When the 
giiJi^Uta is described as one who is the same in honour and 
dishonour, we must not understand that his attitude is in any way 
similar to that of the hardened sinner who recks not the ill 
opinions of the world. Unless we care for m^na and hate 
(jvamoua, we cannot progress in moral life. But to the pilgrim on 
the path to perfection, there comes a stage when he is well 
established in sattx^a and when a life of selfle‘5‘?ness and service 
results spontaneously from his inward illumination. Ir is only 
then that he can become a gundtita and disregard die opinion of 
the world in shilling his conduct. His attitu ie towards praise 
and blame is then one of iiiner indifference. 

In like manner, we have to understand the statement that the 
gunaiita treats his friends and foes alike. It Would be obviously 
foolish to understand this to mean that he treats his friends as foes 
and foes as friends. Love towards friends is a valuable stimulus 
to selflessness in the life of this world, and this fact is in no way 
ignored by what is taught here. We arc now dealing with one 
who has reached the ultimate stage of perfection possible for man. 
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Such a person will be actuated with love towards all ; the attitudes 
and dispositions of other persons towards him can have no 
modifying influence on his own attitude of spontaneous love and 
service in relation to thcm« 

Finally, he is described as sarvSramhha-parityaginy one who 
has given up all selfish work. By arambha^ we have to understand 
such work as, having a motive behind it, is calculated to continue 
the bondage of the soul. It is well to note here once again that no 
one can give up all work and lead a life of passive inaction. So 
long as the soul is encased in flesh, work of some kind is inevitable . 
The spirit is in a prison and must obey the discipline of its gaol. 
But one can feel detached towards the work that is required of one 
in this world ; one can lead a life which is characterised by the 
dispassionate performance of one^s duty. One can realise that 
work in this world of samsOra is impelled and executed by the 
gunas of prakfiti and refuse to attribute to the soul the agency 
which belongs to the gunas. It is such an attitude that is required 
of the gunatita. He will live and labour like the rest of mankind, 
but there will be no selfish motive of any kind in association with 
his work. 

This verse completes the description begun some time ago of 
the way of life of the gunatita* Some of you may have observed 
that in most respects, it resembles the account given of the sage of 
steady wisdom in Chapter II, of the yogin in Chapter VI, and of 
the bhakta in Chapter XII. This resemblance is due to the fact 
that every way of approach to God is built on the unalterable 
foundations of ethics. Whether one is a Uhakta or a yogint a 
follower of the path of karma or a gunatita^ one must lead a life 
of samatva and service. We may all attain in different ways the 
power to live that kind of life which opens the door-way of 
Heaven. But that life will not differ in its fundamentals from 
person to person. In fact, we have all along seen that differences 
in metaphysics, such as divide our great acharyasf do not give rise 
to differences of opinion in regard to the course of practical 
conduct that is recommended in the Gita, When looking at the 
Gita as the science of conduct every one reads practically the same 
lesson from it. Sri Krishna now proceeds to explain how the life 
of the gurtStUa may be lived. 
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26, AncJ whoever serves Me with unswerving 
devotion — he, rising above the pmas^ becomes fit for the 
attainment of the Brahman. 

To enable one to lead the life of the gttnatua^ the adoption of 
bhakti'^yoga is here recommended. It is to be borne in mind that 
the bhakti-yoga which is prescribed must be avyahhichSra* 
This may be understood as meaning that the way of devotion 
alone must be resorted to, and that the aspirant should take care 
to see that there is no admixture of karma and in the 

practice of his bhakti-yoga. Such a view appears to me undulv 
narrow. Why should ;#ri Krishna insist on a particular method 
of reaching the goal of highest perfection, to the exclusion of all 
others, when He has taught us definitely that God is the recipient 
of all kinds of worship ? Men in all manner of ways follow His 
path. Every rite and every religion is directed to the worship of 
the one only God of the Vedanta, whatever may be the conscious 
objective of the worshippers. That being so, it is preferable to 
understand the significance of the epithet, ^ avyabhich^ra *, to be 
that the devotion which is recommended must have none other 
than God for its object. For we have also been taught that we 
attain such fruits only as are suited to ouj* worship. It is only 
whci\ we look upon Vasudeva as the All and the All-in-all that 
we are assured of the reward of enduring emancipation. 

When we rcfrf^ise that God is the receiver of all worship and 
the bestower of all rewards, when we get a glimpse of His glory by 
learning a little of the royal secret of His simultaneous immanence 
and transcendence, then we will worship Him for the sole reason 
that it is our duty to do so. It is such disinterested devotion that 
is referred to here. When God is the object of all our desires, 
all the things of this world lose their value and one acquires that 
equanimity of temperament and evenness of outlook which 
constitute the inner indifference of the gundtUa. By such a life of 
samatva and service, we become fit to attain the Brahman^ that is, 
we become the Brahman or become like unto the Brahman- The 
supreme value of devotion has thus once again been emphasised ; 
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and in the next iloka 5ri Krishna reminds us of the great lesson 
already taught, that a life of devotion to God means a life of 
samatva and service here and of eternal bliss hereafter. 

srsrort % g- i 

5Trj«r5r5«T ^ ’si ii rvs ii 

27. For I am the basic support of the world of matter 
and of that which is indestructible and immortal, of 
everlasting righteousness and of complete bliss. 

There is no unanimity of opinion about the interpretation 
of the word, * brahman \ which occurs in the first line of this 
verse. It has been understood to refer to the Para Brahman, 
the Vedas, Lakshmi and prahriti. If we adopt the view that it 
is the Para Brahman that is mentioned here, then the statement 
that &tl Krishna is the pratishthd or support of the Brahman 
can mean nothing more than an assertion of absolute identity 
between Sri Krishria and the Absolute. It appears to me, 
however, more appropriate to the context to look upon the 
word, * brahman \ as standing for pfakriti, or as I have 
translated it, the world of matter. You may recall that at the 
commencement of this chapter (in Hoka 4) the word has already 
been used in this somewhat unusual sense. The conjunction, 

‘ cha \ occurring at the end of the first line, seems to imply that 
two distinct things are mentioned therein. If one of them is 
amrita and avyaya, immortal and undecaying, and the other is 
the brahman, then surely this brahman cannot be the Absolute ; 
for there seems to be an implied contrast between the brahman 
on the one hand and what is amTita and avyaya on the other. 
Of course, there is not the least difficulty in looking upon God 
as the support of prahriti ; for we have already seen that God 
pervades, penetrates and controls the whole universe of matter 
and energy and consciousness. In other words, prakfiti is what 
it is because of God ; it depends for its very existence on 
God. 

Now, let us try to see what that imperishable immortality 
is, of which also Sri Krishna declares himself to be the prop and 
foundation. Very obviously, the reference is to the world of 
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mind» as contradistinguished from the world of matter. Even 
in the second chapter, Sri Kfishi^ia has explained that the 
fundamental difference between matter and soul consists in the 
fact that, while the former is mutable and mortal, the latter is 
immutable and immortal. And just as God is the pratishtha of 
prakfitif He is the foundation and support of spirit. In other 
worda, both matter and mind rest on God and depend on Him 
for their very existence. 

Then Sri Krishna proceeds to add that He is the support 
and foundation of everlasting righteouvsness as well. We have had 
occasion to see that God alone can be the authoritative basis and 
sanction of all morality. ^ aivata-dharma is the everlasting rule 
of life, which naturally follows from a knowledge of the nature 
of prakriti as being supported by God and of the world of 
indestructible immortality also as being supported by God. This 
rule of life must continue to be the same as long as this prakriti 
and the world of immortality continue to remain unaltered. And 
in the last analysis, morality is as solid and substantial a fact as the 
world of matter or that of mind. If we believe in the ultimate 
indestructibility of the nature of prahTiti and the ultimate 
immortality of the soul, we cannot help believing in the ultimate 
rectitude of righteousness, which is enduring and which endures 
because God is its support. 

When we follow this rule of righteousness, we attain unto 
perfect bliss. In the world?of samsdra, many experiences come 
our way. Some of them are pleasant, but most of them give us 
pain. And even as the dusk follows the dawn and midnight 
treads on the heels of noon, pain hurries in the wake of pleasure. 
There is, indeed, no pleasure so exquisite or perfect as to give us 
lasting satisfaction. Besides, pleasures also tend to weaken our 
moral fibre ; you know how the experience of practical wisdom 
has come to the conclusion that one’s true worth is always tested 
in adversity. Attachment is the cause of all bondage ; and there 
is no force that forges fetters for our souls so strongly and quickly 
as tte pleasures of this world. But a different happiness awaits us 
in the world of indestructible immortality, which is the natal home 
as well as the destined goal of the soul. In fact, it would be wrong 
to call it ‘ pleasure it is happiness free from all limitations ; it is 
perfect, unqualified, divine bliss. 

3G— 13 
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Here then ere some of the important questions that we have to 
answer, if we are to attain this aikantika-sukha by following the 
rule of eternal righteousness. We have to know this world in 
which we have to live and labour, and we have also to know 
whether there is anything beyond and above it. If there are values 
to be attained which transcend this world, we have to know the 
method by which they may be attained. Sri Krishna has dealt 
with all these questions briefly here. He is the support of this 
world as well as of the world beyond, where one may enjoy perfect 
bliss. And He is the support of the rule of life by which one may 
attain that blissful world. This rule of life is the rule of rectitude 
and righteousness, and it is as enduring as the everlasting nature 
of God Himself. 

What we have considered so far is only one of the many 
possible interpretations oi this interesting and important iloka. 
According to RamSnujacharya, we have here a reference to the 
goals attained by the various classes of bhaktas referred to in 
Chapter VII, verse 16. You may remember that this teacher 
reduced the four types mentioned there to three. Arta and 
artharthin were grouped together as one ; for both are seekers of 
prosperity and power. One who has lost what he had and seeks 
it anew is Srta ; one who wants wealth and power, having never 
had them before, is artharihin- These, according to Sri Ramanuja, 
worship God with the object of attaining ai^varya- Then there 
is the jijnasui the seeker after knowledge ; the knowledge here 
referred to is not the knowledge of the jflanin^ who realises that 
V5sudeva is All and All-in- All, but only the knowledge of the 
nature of the soul as fundamentally distinct from the embodiment 
in which it is forced to dwell. It is believed by R§manuj5charya 
that self-realisation may lead one to the state known as kaivalya 
or self-abidance, when the soul realises its inherent freedom and 
bliss, but fails to understand its utter dependence on God. Lastly, 
there is the jninin^ who is devoted to God because it is his duty 
to do so. 

In this verse, Sri Ramanuja explains, it is taught that God is 
the sole bestower of the results and rewards attained by these 
three types of worshippers. All of them attain the state known as 
gundtyaya or the transcendence of the three gunas of prakfiti by 
being devoted to God. Thereafter, their own ideals and 
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inclinations determine the goals that they severally retch. The 
jijft^su attains the Brahman^ that is to say, the state of self-abidance, 
when the soul realises its lonely majesty and solitary grandeur ; it 
is this kaivalya which is mentioned in the previous iSloka^ The 
aria and artharthin attain the eternal dharma ; that is to say, 
they attain the prosperity and power that are the rewards of those 
who follow the injunctions of dharma. Lastly, jnanin^ who 
is dear to the Lord and who worships Him with disinterested and 
single-minded devotion, attains the perfect and complete bliss of 
eternal beatitude. 

SankarScharya renders the Moka in yet another manner. 
Sri Krishna is understood to say in effect: I am that in which 

abides the Brahvtan, which is immortal and changeless, which is 
the goal of eternal dhcfrma and whose nature is supreme bliss.’’ 
In other words, the Idvara is identified with the Nirguna^ 
brahman ; for there lies between them only such a difference as 
divides energy from the possessor of energy. 

With the consideration of this stanza, we finish our study of 
the fourteenth chapter. And as usual, before procee ling further, 
we will do well to make a brief survey of the teachings of this 
chapter. It is called, as you are well aware, guna-traya'xnbha ga* 
yoga, and as we have seen, it deals with the distinctive 
characteristics of the three gunas of prakTiti. The term, 
* prakriti ’, corresponds roughly to what in European philosophi- 
cal parlance is described as matter. It is a principle or category of 
existence which is fundamentally distinct from what is often called 
the soul or ‘ mind \ The vital difference between soul and matter 
consists in this, that while the former is immutable and immortal, 
the latter is mutable and mortal. The essential nature of the soul 
is blissful awareness. In the condition of embodied existence, the 
soul loses its pristine purity and power and becomes subject to 
numerous limitations. This, it is taught, is due to the influence 
of karma. 

Now, all this is more or less similar to the Sankhyan analyii 
of the universe into prakTiii and purusha, the inert and the 
conscious. Most of the technical terms of the Ssfikhya philosophy 
are found in the Gitii. It is conceived by Kapila and his followers 
that matter undergoes a series of evolutionary modifications from 
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Iti original condition of undifferentiated homogeneity* And foi? 
all these changes^ it is believed » the cause is Co be found in the 
Interplay of what are called the gutias of prakfUi. They are 
constituents of prakTiti ; prahfiti is composed of them. They 
are three in number and arc called saitvay rajas and tamas. 
When the three gu^as arc in a state of balance, prakriti is in its 
state of restful harmony. All the other conditions of matter are 
due to the dominance of one or other of these guttas. 

It is important to stress here the fact that the gunas are 
material. In Sanskrit metaphysics, the concept of matter is given 
a more extended significance than is warranted by our common 
usage. It is held that the field of matter includes much that we 
are apt to look on as psychological. In fact, experience in this 
world is conceived to be due largely to the association of the soul 
with matter, and hence much of our thinking and feelmg in this 
life is held to be material. To liberate ourselves from bondage, 
we must refuse to identify ourselves with the work that we have 
to do in life. The gupas of prakriti impel and execute all work in 
this world. Each of these gunas has distinctive characteristics. 
Sattva is luminous and pleasant, rajas is stimulating and active, 
and tamas is dark and dull. These gunas of prakriti may be 
looked upon roughly as states of matter, or as matter with varying 
distributions of energy. But it is also believed that they have a 
mental and moral significance. This is easily explained, if we 
understand that Indian thought believes in a close correspondence 
between the physical constitution on the one hand and the mental 
and moral temperament on the other of every individual. Some 
modern psychologists also maintain, as we have seen, that the 
structure and composition of a man's brain arc very largely 
responsible for the intellectual power and moral strength which he 
possesses and displays in life. How and in what manner the 
structure of the brain and in consequence a man’s moral and 
intellectual endowment is moulded is a large question ; faith in 
karma and heredity helps the Vedantin to solve this problem to 
some extent. It is in this way that we have to understand the 
correspondence between the gut}as of prakriti and various 
material qualities. 

It has also been shown to us that the mental and moral 
equipment with which a man starts in life need not hinder him 
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from progress in spiritual life. For though some one guna of 
prakTiti dominates any particular individual, all the gu^as are 
present in all. And it is open to any one to place himself more 
and more under the sway of the desirable sattva and increase his 
chances of salvation as the days go by and one embodiment 
succeeds another. But even the sativa-gujta has a binding 
tendency ; it makes people fall in love with its own sweetness 
and light and thus delays the day of final release. The essential 
priliminary to obtain freedom for the soul consists in the 
acquisition of a serene detachment of spirit, which views with 
deliberate unconcern the noise and tumult of daily life, but yet 
succeeds in stimulating a life of loving service and utter self- 
abnegation. No better method of acquiring this state of rare 
spiritual perfection can be thought of than that of heart-felt 
devotion to God. In the dazzling splendour of this radiant love, 
all lesser attachments fade away as the stars before the sun. 
Whatever the goal we may have in view, it is the Lord who helps 
us to reach it. For He is the foundation and support of this 
universe and of the world beyond, the authority and sanction 
behind the law of righteousness, and the guarantor of perfect and 
unending bliss to the soul at the end of its wanderings. 

A very interesting analysis of the contents of this chapter has 
been made by Yamunach5rya in his Gha rthasangraha. He 
says : 

gnrwViBrVTT rrferrfsTq; I 

The fourteenth (chapter) declares the various ways in which 
the gunas bind, the responsibility of prakTiti for all actions, 
release therefrom and the divine foundation for all the three 
goals. 

Most of the essential points of the foregoing discussion have 
been brought out succintly here. The main point to be noted is 
that the gunas tend to bind, so long as we fail to understand that 
they alone are the agents of all our deeds. When this is 
understood and we get rid of selfishness, then the gunas ho longer 
bind us. The state of final liberation is then near at hand. And 
the Lord rewards us according to our deserts. We may attain the 
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statt of self-abidaneei or attain prosperity and power, or enjoy 
eternal beatitude. 


CHAPTER XV 

Ixiv 

To-day we have to begin the study of the fifteenth chapter. 
It may seem to you at first sight that there is a break in the 
continuity of Sri Kfishoa’s discourse, as the chapter begins rather 
abruptly with the description of a peculiar aivaiiha tree. In 
reality, however, it is not so. The fifteenth chapter, in fact, may 
be looked upon as an elaborate commentary on the last !^loka of 
the fourteenth chapter, wherein Sri Kfishija spoke of Himself as 
the foundation and support of the worlds of matter and mind, and 
as the sanction and authority behind the moral law. Hereafter, 
Sri Krishna deals with the relations of God to prakriti and 
purusha and explains how He is the source and sanction of all 
morality. In the thirteenth chapter, the principal theme was the 
soul in its relation to God and matter. In the next, the physical 
universe of matter and energy was discussed ; the binding influence 
of the gunas of prakTiti on the soul was pointed out, and the 
way of release from that influence by devotion to God was 
clearly shown. Seeking now to explain the dependence of botii 
the physical universe and the finite self on God, Sri Krishna 
uses a beautiful and vvell-adanted simile; He speaks of a tree, 
with its roots high in Heaven, and its branches spread down 
below. The description begins thus : 

qnrffq il ^ H 

^RI KRISHNA SAID : 

1. They speak of an imperishable a^vattha tree, which 
has its roots upwards and its branches downwards, and 
whose leaves are the Vedas. He who knows it knows the 
Vedas. 

There is a very fair consensus of opinion among the 
commentators as to what this tree stands for. Most of them 
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understand it to refer to samsora, that is, the series of successive 
births and deaths that is imposed on all souls bound by the 
chains of karma. The visible universe wherein we live is often 
spoken of as the world of samsSra^ and there is no great harm in 
equating this with what is spoken of as the phenomenal universe 
in European thought. The advattha tree symbolises not merely 
samsara^ but also the world wherein the life of samsara must be 
lived by the embodied soul. The physical universe of matter and 
energy, and our lives of varied experiences are comprehensively 
brought under the metaphor of the tree. 

Let us now go back a little. You may remember that in the 
last stanza of the fourteenth chapter, the term, ‘ brahman \ was 
used in the rather peculiar sense of prakfiti^ the visible, material 
world. There it was stated that God is the mainstay and support 
of this universe. If the a^vattha tree stands for the visible 
universe and the life of samsSra, it is now easy to see that its 
roots must be above. For it proceeds from God, who is its 
pratishtha ^ and naturally He is above this world of ours. It also 
follows that these roots spreading upwards to God will be 
ordinarily invisible. The phenomenal universe and the life of 
embodied beings within it constitute the downward-spreading 
branches that fall within the range of our vision. 

This tree is declared to be indestructible and eternal, because 
wc cannot say when creation began, nor again when it will cease to 
be. You may ask, of course, whether we can speak of the world 
of samsara as eternil, when souls are described in the scriptures 
as ever and anon attaining liberation. It is certainly true that souls 
may and often do attain freedom from the bondage of matter and 
win the salvation of moksha. And the attainment of moksha 
certainly means that there is no further compulsion on the 
enfranchised soul to live the life of samsara. The liberated live in 
that other world of indestructible immortality, of which also God 
is the pratishtha. But if they so choose, out of their own free 
will, they can enter again the world of matter ; it seems to me that 
Sri Krisht^a has told us that they do so frequently. Sri Krishna 
Himself was born into the world of men in order that righteous- 
ness might be upheld. 
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Now it is plftin that any soul which has attained salvation 
need not live In the world of gamsSra\ it is possible for such a 
•oul to be free from any contact whatsoever with the world of 
matter* But this does not mean that the world of prakriti must 
cease to be, when any soul has gained the blissful freedom of 
moksha. In fact, we cannot even say that the world of prakfiti 
must cease to exist when all the souls attain freedom. So long as 
we hold that matter and spirit are distinct categories of existence, 
the separation of one from the other and the ending of all 
association between the two cannot be regarded as bringing 
destruction to one of the two. That is why Indian thought looks 
upon both prakriti and punisha as unborn and eternal. And this 
view appears to me to be supported by the conclusion of modern 
science that matter is in essence indestructible. It can be 
modified, it can pass from one state of ags^regation to another, 
grosser or finer ; but it can never be annihilated. You can now 
see how it is not possible for us to trace hack this phenom nal 
universe to a point of time when it was not, nor foresee a state of 
things when it will cease to be. The a^vattha tree, therefore, 
deserves to be called indestructible. 

The leaves of this tree are the Vedas- On the exact 
significance of this statement, different opinions are held by the 
authoritative commentators. It has been suggested thnr, even as 
it is the function of the leaves of a tree to protect and nourish it, 
the kanna-kdnda of the Vedas protect and nourish the life of 
samsdra. If this view is adopted, no flattering reference can be 
understood to have been made to the ritualistic portion of the 
Vedas. Th»s, however, will hardly surprivse any one who has 
studied the Gltd with some care. §ri Krishna frequently emphasises 
the fact that the performance of Vedic rituals with selfish ends in 
view can never lead us on to the salvation of soul-emancipation 
and God-attainment. And it may be urged that this interpretation 
is supported by the description in the next verse of the objects of 
senses (vishaya) as tender shoots {pravdla). One difficulty, 
however, may be felt. Of the two references to the Vedas in this 
stanza, if the first may be thus taken to refer to the karma-kdnda 
of the V'edas, the seeond cannot be understood otherwise than as 
an allusion to the jndna-kdnda* So much for this view. 
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Now, leaves constitute in more than one sense an important 
part of a plant. They help it to breathe and live, they supply to it 
inexhaustible energy from the sun. The condition of leaves 
generally indicates the state of health of the plant. The leaves 
precede and in a sense lead on to flowering and fruiting. Consi-* 
derations such as these may induce us to look upon the expression, 
^chhandSfnsi\ as indicating the most vdluable part of the Revelation. 
The leaves of the a^vattha tree, we may say, have a special value 
in enabling us to undertand the life of the tree itself. In this 
world there is nothing more valuable than the Vedns- For if the 
soul is to attain perfect bliss, it must observe the ddivnta-dharma^ 
of which God is the stay and support. And the Vedas teach us 
this everlasting rule of righteousness and elevate us to the world of 
indestructible imraortalitv and the enjoyment of the aikantika- 
sukha, of which &\l Krishna spoke in the last dloka of the 
fourteenth chapter. They are the means by which we can attain 
salvation. The Vedas belong to this world, because they are 
spoken words. But they remain the most valuable part of this 
* phenomenal ’ universe. They constitute the manifestation of the 
real life of this a^vattha tree, whose invisible roots link it with 
God Himself. 

One who understands the truth about this fig tree is here 
declared to be a knower of the Vedas. A Vedavit is not one who 
can chant all the hymns of the Vedas without the slightest error ; 
he must know their meaning and understand the main purport of 
thtir teachings. To know the truth about the tree implies the 
knowledge of the divine support and foundation for the life of 
samscira and the realisation that the only goal worth striving for is 
the liberation of the soul from the bondage of matter. This, of 
course, does not mean that men mu«t lead stunted or incomplete 
live s, nor that they should rrtire from the stress of life. It is 
alwavs well to remember that Sri Kfish^ia’s teaching is directed to 
make Arjuna fight in the great war. The Git^ does not encourage 
passive inaction. It teaches the necessity of work, but warns us 
against attaching ourselves to our work and achievement. Judged 
by a true scale of values, there is nothing worthy of our attachment 
in this world. Let us do the duties that our embodied condition 
of existence imposes on us ; but let us at the same time take care 
not to pin our faith and ambition to this world. If we are wi8e> 
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we will strive to reach that other world of immortality, where 
there is perfect bliss. It is this view of life which is the burden of 
the Vedas. A Vedavit must be one fully steeped in this teaching. 
Knowing the truth about the fig tree means, therefore, knowing its 
position in the scheme of things. It includes the conviction that 
the life of samsdra imposes limitations on the soul and that the 
soul must try to reach God, who is the foundation and support of 
samsdra through the divinely ordained law of righteousness. 
That is how we have to equate the knowledge of the fig tree with 
the knowledge of the Vedas. 

'ST ajoraf^r i 

2. Above and below are spread its branches, 
nourished by the gurtas (of prakriti) and with the objects of 
the senses as their tender shoots ; and down to the world 
of men extend (its) roots that result from karma. 

We were told in the last verse that the branches of the 
aivattha tree spread below ; we now learn that they are spread 
above and below. Some of you may feel that there is a 
contradiction here. A moment^s consideration, however, is 
enough to show us that we are merely told here that the branches 
which are below the roots, spread both above and below. 
That is to say, in the region in which they extend, they spread in 
all directions. These branches are nourished by the gunas of 
prakriti. The life of samsdra derives its sustenance from the 
gunas ; though it is the soul which experiences, the raw matter of 
experience is furnished by prakfiti. lu this sense, the life of 
samsara is fed and nourished by the gurias of prakriti. The 
obj#*cts of the senses, which constitute the physical basis of the 
phenomenal universe, sprout out from these branches. Thera are 
also roots which extend down to the world of men. You may 
remember that in the last .iloka we learnt that the roots of this 
aivattha tree reach upwards to the feet of God. What then are 
these roots, which are here declared to extend down to the world 
of men ? 1 think it is clear that the roots that are now referred to 

are different from the roots formerly spoken of. In the language 
of botany j,;,we may say that these roots are dependent roots. 
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You have all seen the banyan tree* It has, of course, main 
roots digging deep into earth, but you must also have observed 
root-like structures growing from the branches and spreading down 
to the ground. These latter are called dependent roots. Now, 
the aivattha tree has its main roots extending upwards to God. 
But it has also dependent roots reaching down to the world of 
men. And the nature of these roots is determined by karma^ In 
other words, these roots bind the embodied beings in the world of 
men by means of their karma* 

The stanza is thus a description of the visible part of the great 
aivattha tree. The purport of this ^loka is different from that of 
the first, which delineates the entire tree with its invisible roots. 
The visible part consists of the branches with their leaves and 
dependent roots. Of these a detailed description is found here. 
But even of this visible part of the tree in which our life is 
cast, Sri Kfishija proceeds to point out, we can get only a 
glimpse here. 

ST srr^ sr ^ « 

sTsarrser^ ^ il 

?T^: rrc7ftjTrPfr?T3^ ’T^TTSTrqr sr fsrqra^ i 

’srm 5^^ arq’d’Tnr: sr^gifTT » a ii 

3-4. In this manner, its form is not comprehended 
here, nor its end, nor its beginning, nor yet its support. 
Having cut this firm-rooted aivattha tree with the strong 
sword of non-attachment, that seat has then to be sought 
for, wherefrom those who go there never return, and one 
should seek refuge with that primal Person from whom this 
ancient process emanated. 

The complete outline of even the visible part of the tree with 
its radiating branches, its tender shoots and dependent roots, 
cannot be perceived by any one here in this world of satnsOra. 
We cannot say where the branches end or begin. Think of a big 
banyan tree extending over an acre of land. And suppose you 
place yourself quite close to it. How much of this tree can you 
see at a time 7 Not the whole tree surely. It will be possible for 
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you only to tee a small part of it. In a like manner, only a tiny 
bit of this vast phenomenal universe comes within the range of 
your observation and experience. But that ought to be sufficient 
to enable you to make out that the branches spread in all 
directions, that they are nourished by the gunas of prakritl and 
have vishaya for their tender shoots. Rut what you see does not 
help you to determine how big the tree is, where it begins and 
ends. We have already seen that we c innot make out either the 
beginning or the end of samsara* But we do understand 
something of it. And it is this something which has been 
described in the previous stanza. 

You may say that to be able to know the truth about a thing, 
we must know its origin as well as its culmination. That is of 
course true. When you know these, your knowledge becomes 
certain, complete and perfect ; but if you cannot know them, it 
does not follow that what you know is untrue or unreal. You 
may remember that we were dealing with a similar case in 
discussing the anaditva of karma- I remember to have drawn 
your attention then to the nature af our knowledge of a river. If 
you do not know the source and mouth of a river, you cannot say 
that the river is unreal. It means only that you know a part 
instead of the whole. Similarly, the fact that we cannot know the 
beginning nor the end of this tree does not make it unreal. Only 
a particular part of the tree falls within the range of our experience. 
It may be that different persons learn to know different parts of it, 
and that part is different from part. Each of the infinite number 
of beings in the universe has only a partial and incomplete 
knowledge of the tree ; and none knows the whole. This does 
not entitle us to hold that the tree of the universe is non^ 
existent. 

We cannot also see its sampratishtha . The beginning and 
the end of this tree must be parts of this visible universe; for 
since the branches of the tree make up this universe, the beginning 
and the end of the tree must lie within its borders. But even these 
are beyond our knowledge. Some may be near the ‘ beginning * or 
the ‘ end ’ of the tree, if such there be, and may get some 
knowledge thereof ; but not as the beginning or the end, since 
•uch precise knowledge involves knowledge of the whole. While 
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thus even the beginning and the end of this tree elude out 
knowledge, it is hardly surprising that what is above and beyond 
the universe and is its foundation and support should lie beyond 
the ambit of our knowledge. The whole of this universe cannot 
fall within the range of our perception ; its invisible divine 
stay and support lies even farther away from the field of our 
vision. 

The roots of this tree are well-grown an.i firmly established. 
Two kinds of roots, you may remember, were spoken of, and 
both these may well be understood to have been referred to here. 
The roots by which the tree derives its sustentation and support 
from the one and only store-house of life and energy in the 
universe, as well as the roots by which embodied souls are bound 
to this world, are su^virUdha- But, as will be seen presently, the 
dependent roots of karma can be cut asunder and destroyed, while 
the main roots are indestructible. 

Such in brief is an outline of this aivattha tree. Sri Krishria 
now proceeds to state that it has to be cut by the weapon of 
non-attachment. Let us try to understand clearly what this 
cutting means. It cannot mean a fatal rending and splitting of the 
tree. It docs not lie within our power to annihilate this 
phenomenal universe, which is indestructible. We cannot cut and 
destroy what is immortal. We cannot divide the tree from its 
divine foundation and deprive it of its support and sustenance. 
But every embodied being is imprisoned and bound by the 
dependent roots o( karma. These, too, are well-grown and 
firmly established. And it is these which we must cut and destroy, 
if we are to rise to the world of immortality. It is this partial 
cutting which is referred to in this No severance of the 

connection between the tree and its main roots in God can be 
meant here. The instrument with which we can cut ourselves 
away from the entangling roots of karma is the sword of non- 
attachment. For, as we have seen, it is the attachment that we 
form to cur work and to the results thereof that creates for us the 
bonds of karma. Once we attain freedom from attachment, we 
are beyond the tyranny of karma. 

Having cut the aivattha tree in this manner and freed yourself 
from the entanglement of the dependent roots of karma^ you have 
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to seek the abode of immortality, the seat of God. It is only when 
all attachment has ceased that you can commence to seek the world 
of immortality. So long as the least taint of selfishness lurks, so 
long your attempts to attain salvation will not succeed. That is 
why Sri Kfishna makes use of the expression, ‘ tatah ^ (then); it 
clearly signifies that the tree must be cut before the search is begun 
for that bourne whence no traveller returns. Returns, that is> 
under compulsion. For there ia nothing to prevent the emancipa- 
ted souls from re-entering the world of samsSra^ when they want 
to help those who are struggling down there. 

That abode of immortality is your destined goal as well as 
your natal home. Trailing clouds of glory do we come from the 
feet of God and thither do we return at the ci>d ©f our long 
pilgrimage. The stream of life and work took its rise there and 
will assuredly find its final haven of rest also there. To attain this 
consummation, we must surrender ourselves to God. Seeking 
the abode of immortality is to seek refuge at the feet of God. As 
wt will see later, the surest and quickest way of reaching God is by 
the method of self-surrender. With the utmost trust and 
confidence in His grace artd with a felt realisation of our own 
numerous imperfections and weaknesses, we must throw ourselves 
entirely at His mercy> leaving it to Him to dispose us of, as He 
pleases^ 

It is well to note here some of the different readings adopted 
for the third line of the fourth ^loka* The translation given 
above follows the version of RamSnujacharya and is based on 
the reading, prapadyei yatah- Safikaracharya reads prapadye- 
yatah and splits it up thiswise : prapadye yatah. In that case, 
the translation must run : “ One must then seek the abode of 

immortality, (thinking) ‘ I seek refuge (with Him) from whom....’ 
Ramanujacharya also notices this reading, but he prefers to split 
it up SLS prapadya iyatah. According to this view, the verse must 
be interpreted thus; SurrenJerii^g ourselves to God, from whom 
all this (visible universe) has sprung forth, we must seek the abode 
of immortality. It will be seen that the different readings and 
interpretations noticed do not materially affect the main purport of 
the verse, which recommends seeking refuge at the lotus feet of 
God as the surest means of salvation. 
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«?v*?TT?JTfsRJIT f^fsi^^WT: I 
q’^stPT frge II H 


5. Those who are free from pride and delusion, who 
have conquered the evil of attachment, who are constant in 
(the comtemplation of) the self, who have abandoned 
desire and who are free from the (influence of the) pair 
of opposites known as pleasure and pain, reach undeluded 
that immutable seat. 


In the last iloka we were taught that one must 
seek the seat of immortal bliss, only after one acquires 
certain qualities, and these were comprehensively described 
by the metaphor that first of all the aivattha tree must be firmly 
cut with the sword of detachment. That idea is further elaborated 
now. Those who reach that world of immortality wherein the 
attainment of God becomes possible, must be free from faults of 
intelligence and faults of emotion. Their head and heart must 
both be sound and sane. 

They must be devoid of the pride and conceit arising out of a 
mistaken sense of their own importance. They must have a 
proper sense of values and suffer from no delusions of any kind. 
Once the evil of attachment which springs from delusion is 
conquered, it is easy to contemplate the nature of the soul and its 
destiny. Freedom from attachment to things of the world very 
naturally leads on to the transfer of our attention to the welfare of 
our souls. This, however, cannot be complete or satisfactory so 
long as a relish after the enjoyment of the objects of the senses 
persists. It is one thing to give up the things of this world, 
and it is quite another to give up the relish after enjoyment of 
tho^e things. The desire to have more and more of things 
which happen to be pleasurable is different from attachment to 
things which one considers to be near and dear. Freedom from 
kama is even more difficult of accomplishment than freedom 
from attachment. To suppress the tendency of the mind to cun 
after objects of desire is the hardest of tasks. A sannySsin 
cannot be said to be internally free unless the relish for enjoyment 
of the objects of the senses has left him, although he might have 
acquired a certain amount of external freedom by cutting himself 
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tway from the obligations of fam ily and social life, by owning no 
property and by deciding to live on whatever food he may obtain 
in charity. To give up the relish for things of enjoyment is more 
difficult than to give up the things of enjoyment themselves. 
Unless the relish for things of this world is killed at the heart, one 
cannot be vinivTitta^kama ; and this is the most essential 
qualification for attaining unto that world of bliss and 
immortality. 

When one is free from all desires, it follows that one will be 
free from the natural and universal tendency to like that which is 
agreeable and pleasant and dislike that which is disagreeable and 
unpleasant. Intellectual as well as moral wisdom comes to one 
who has attained these qualities, which open the gateway to 
immortality. Rich in the wisdom of the spirit, and free from 
ignorance of all kinds, he enjoys perfect bliss and attains unto 
God. It is thus abundantly clear that we must rise above this 
world, if we are to conquer the next. 

Ixv 

Last time I endeavoured to point out to you how the fifteenth 
chapter it a kind of commentary on the last ^loka of the fourteenth 
chapter, wherein 5ri Krishna declares that He is the foundation 
and support of this visible universe, of the world of indestructible 
immortality which appertains to the soul, of that rule of 
righteousness whereby souls pass from their life of material 
bondage to freedom and enjoyment of eternal bliss, and of that 
divine and perfect happiness which belongs to the condition of the 
emancipated souls. We must try to s*e how these things are 
explained in the fifteenth chapter. 

Sri Krishna began this chapter with the description of a 
peculiar a^vattha tree, with its roots r**aching upwards to God and 
its branches spread down below. It, is as we saw, a metaphor for 
this world of pain and pleasure, of life and deafh. The figure of 
the tree with its roots in G >d brings home forcibly to us the fact 
that God is the support and basis of this universe. The souls are 
cabined, cribbed, and confined here by the dependent roots of 
karma. If the souls arc to rise from this world of samsara to that 
other world wherein there is neither birth nor death, then they 
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must cut themselves free from the entanglements of kartna* To 
win freedom from the bondage of karma and to help the soul to 
regain its own natural sphere of existence, it is necessary for 
us to be free from selfish attachment. When we have conquered 
the alluring influences of selfishness, the roots of karma are cut 
asunder and the gates of Heaven open before us. 

Now follows a description of that world of indestructible 
immortality, of perfect and undying bliss. It may be doubted 
whether the nature of that world can be fully understood by us. 
For we may be sure that the world of emancipated souls cannot be 
the world of space and time. It is the limitation which the 
phenomenal universe places uoon the power of the soul, that is 
largely responsible for our apprehension of the universe as one of 
space and time. That other world is often spoken of as 
transcending space and time. What this means, it is hard to 
realise, for our knowledge is bound up with ideas of snace and 
time. Knowledge of what transcends this universe is ordinarily 
impossible for most, if not, all of us. Language, which has grown 
out of the normal experience of mankind, cannot describe the 
world of immortality. 

Even our mental conception of that world is bound to be 
more or less materialistic, being determined by the very nature 
and constitution of our minds. And any oral or written 
description must be much less adequate than our mental image of 
that universe. Still some kind of description is necessary, 
however vague or unsatisfactory, if that world is to be something 
more than a mere word to us. In the verse that follows, 
Sri Krishna attempts to describe what is essentially indescribable. 

ST ^?fr3=T^ ST sr i 

sTSTc^r 5T fsT^^ tttt ii % ii 

6. The sun does not illumine it, nor the moon, not 
fire ; it is My supreme abode, going to which they do 
not return. 

We have already seen what is meant by the statement that the 
blessed do not return to this world. They do not return under 
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compulsion^ but they may and do return frequently with the 
beneficent object of guiding and redeeming those who are 
compelled to sojourn in the tragic world of samsara* Sri Kfish^^a 
Himself came down to the world of men from His own supreme 
abode and lived here as a man among men for the establishment of 
righteousness, the protection of the good and the destruction of 
the wicked. So let us bear in mind that the declaration of 
Sri Krishna that those who reach His supreme abode never return 
to this world means merely that they are fully free from the 
bondage of karma and arc no longer compelled to be born again 
and again in the world of sams^ra- 

Sri Krishna describes His supreme abode as being lighted 
neither by the sun, nor by the moon, nor even by fire. A cynic 
might infer with inexcusable flippancy that it must be a very dark 
place. The true intention of Sri Krishna in making this 
description is not very hard to seek. What He means to convey 
may be gathered by considering certain phenomena which have 
come within the range of experience of most of us. In the 
presence of the sun, the moon retires into obscurity. A lamp 
held in the sunlight fails to give us any light whatever. It cannot, 
however, be that either the moon or the flame ceases to illumine in 
the presence of the sun. They continue to serve as sources of 
light, but the intensity of the illumination that they produce is 
insignificant when compared with the incomparabb ra iiance of the 
sun and thus they escape our notice. In the presence of a larger 
and more intense light, the small and weaker one naturally fades 
away. It is in this sense that we have to understand the starement 
that in the supreme abode of the Lord, the sun, the moon and fire 
do not give any light. A light is there which is more powerful 
and more intense than even the light of the sun. Like a flame held 
in the sunlight, the sun appears thorougl^ly insignificant there ; and 
when even the sun fails lo be of any consequence, there is no need 
to speak of the moon or of fire. 

It is, of course, of some interest to ask whether, by this 
reference to light, we have to understand light in its ordinary 
physical sense of something which has a characteristic effect on the 
retina of our eyes, or whether we have to attribute thereto a 
figurative significance. In the latter case, light must stand for the 
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principle of consciousness, which makes us aware of ourselves and 
of the world around us* Light in this context, therefore, may 
mean simply splendour, or it may signify effulgence of power, 
knowledge and wisdom. Whatever it may mean, the underlying 
idea is clear. The most radiant thing in this world, whether in a 
physical or a metaphorical sense, pales into insignificance in the 
presence of the Lord. Notice that Sri Krishna speaks of this 
world of immortality as His own supreme abode. It is thus that 
He is the stay and support — the pratishfha — of that world which 
He described by the epithets, ^avyaya^ and 'atnnfa\ in- 
exhaustible and immortal, in the last stanza of the fourteenth 
chapter. 

Now, the question may arise : if that other world of 
indestructible immortality, to which wc have t6 rise, is the abode 
of the Lord Himself, how are we entitled to make that our 
permanent home ? It is not every one chat can share our home 
with us. Strangers dare not make free of our homes. The fact 
that some one is sharing your home with you is enough to make 
others infer that that person is intimately related to you by ties of 
love or blood. Since Sri Krishiia offers His home to those who 
surrender themselves to Him, it is reasonable to infer that some 
kind of intimate relationship must exist between the struggling 
souls in the world of sams^ra and the Lord Himself. Of that 
relationship, He now proceeds to speak. 

ii vs ii 

7. It is an eternal part of Myself, which, having 
become an individual soul in the world of life, draws to 
itself the senses, which are seated in prakriti^ and of which 
the mind is the sixth. 

All the souls in the universe have sprung from God like 
sparks from a fire. Each is an eternal part of God, a fraction of 
the divine essence. Nothing can be more closely related to us 
than an integral part of ourselves, and it is this intimate relation 
that enables the souls to claim the supreme abode of God as their 
own abiding home. All souls are of the nature of consciousness, 
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of knowledge and bliss ; and in this they partake of the nature of 
God Himself. It is, however, necessary to note here that the idea 
of every soul being a part of God — the concept of amia — has its 
own difficulties. Let us take a mass of matter, which is divisible 
into parts. If some of these parts are taken away, the original mass 
suffers diminution ; it is so much less, proportionately. In looking 
upon the individual soul as an ami a of God, we must guard 
ourselves against being influenced by materialistic analogies of 
this kind. 

You may remember the famous text, which I quoted from the 
Upanishads in one of our former classes : 

‘‘That is infinite: this is infinite. The infinite rises above 
and beyond the infinite. On taking the infinite out of the infinite, 
the infinite itself remains/’ 

Here, as I have told you before, we may see a reference to two 
infinities, the visible universe and that other invisible world of 
indestructible immortality. You may remember, too, the memo- 
rable declaration in the Purusha^Sukta that all this visible universe 
is only a fourth of the great Purusha, three-fourths of Him being 
immortal in Heaven. There, again, two infinities are referred to, 
and if we please, we may look upon the invisible infinite, which 
comprises three-fourths of the Purnsha, as being greater than the 
visible universe, which contains only a fourth of Him. None the 
less, we are asked to look upon both as infinite ; and we are also 
informed that if the infinite is taken out of the infinite, the infinite 
itself remains. The infinitude of God is such that nothing which 
we can take away from Him, so to say, will affect it in the least. 
An am^a^ therefore, must be regarded as a part, which, when* 
subtracted from the whole, does not affect it in the least. Every 
soul is a spark from the Divine, a part of the infinite God. Each 
part is to a very large extent an essential attribute of the whole ; 
still, however numerous these parts may be and however essentially 
divine in nature, they do not tend, when taken away, to affect the 
infinity of the central whole. Please bear in mind that an amda of 
God is a part of God in this special sense. 
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The advocates of the monistic school of the Vedanta 
understand the term, * amia ^ in a different light. §ank.iracharya 
in his commentary on the iloha points out that the Supreme 
Brahman cannot have any parts in a materialistic sense. The 
individual self is merely imagined to be a part on account of the 
influence of avidy^. It is a part of the Brahman% somewhat in 
the sense in which the reflection of the sun in a sheet of water is 
a part of the sun or the space within a jar is a part of the universal 
ether of space. On the removal of the limiting conditions that 
create the illusion of a part, the one indivisible unity remains. 
We may, if we please, speak of a part of the sun returning to its 
home when the sheet of water ceases to be and the reflection 
vanislies, or of a part of space uniting itself with the universal 
akdia when the jar is broken and the dividing walls of separation 
are destroyed. These are merely figurative ways of describing the 
great truth that nothing exists but the Brahman without a second. 
Here, too, is the full explanation of the statement that those who 
reach the supreme abode of the Brahman never return. 

It is then stated that when an am^a of God in the shape of an 
individual soul is sent into this world to become incarnate, it 
draws to itself the indriyas^ of which nianas is the sixth. You 
are sure to remember that Indian psychology looks up^n manas^ 
which may be rendered in English as the faculty of attention, as 
constituting an indriya. It is further stated that all these indriyas 
appertain to prakriti^ I believe I have discussed this question 
more than once in these classes. Consider the case of a blind 
man. He is suffering, not from a spiritual, but from a purely 
physical defect. His impaired power of perception is due to this 
bodily deficiency. It would be wrong to regard the i^linding of 
tlie eye as implying a maiming of the soul. The lens of the eye, 
for instance, may have been rendered opaque by cataract ; and 
when this is remov^ed, the eye sees again. Similarly deafness, 
dumbness and other defects of the senses may be shown to be 
purely physical in character. They respond to physical treatment ; 
they are cured by physical means. Otherwise, if for instance, 
blindness of the eye is due to some inborn malady of the soul, a 
person born blind must remain so till the end of his life. No 
physical treatment can force a response from the soul. If there is 
the possibility of one who, let us say, has lost his sight, 
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recovering hii vision again through surgery or medication, then 
the inference is clear that he must have been suffering from some 
physiological malaise. The senses then are physical and 
physiological. They may be instruments of the soul ; they may 
be door-ways of experience, the channels of knowledge in this 
world ; but they do not appertain to the soul. They are of the 
earth, earthy ; they belong to the flesh and not to the spirit. 

8- When the ruler (of the body) acquires or leaves a 
body, he goes on his way taking these (senses) with him, 
as the wind moves along taking away perfumes from their 
place. 

The am^a of God which becomes the jiva in relation to 
embodiments in this visible universe, is spoken of here as l^varay 
ruler, master. It is the iivara of the body, wherein it dwells. 
This m ister of the body at one time takes up one body as its 
abode and another at a different time. There is a successive taking 
up and giving up of embodiments. In the history of each soul, 
we find births in different embodiments and deaths too therein. 
These bodies form, so to say, the passage of the soul in this 
universe. The passing of the soul through many ‘births' and 
‘deaths' is like the passing of a breeze over a garden full of 
fragrant flowers. One may be a mile or two away from the 
garden ; still, the breeze brings there the perfumes of flowers. 
And from the smell of the breeze, one can guess the nature of the 
flowers it meets on its way. It is also capable of losing that 
fragrance. If the breeze blows for a long time and over a great 
distance, its fragrance becomes disseminated. A stage may come 
when it may lose all the perfumes it acquired. Imagine the history 
of the soul to be like the passing of the breeze from place to place. 
In the course of its wanderings, the soul takes up body after body, 
dwells in each for a time, and then abandons it in the manner in 
which the breeze scents itself with many a perfume, carries each 
along with it a part of its way and then loses it. 
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The eminent commentator, MadhvScharya, understands this 
iloka to relate to God. The word, ^livara*^ of course, is 
generally used only in that sense. He writes that God, being the 
distributor of the fruits of karma, furnishes each soul with the 
senses tfind the body that it has merited by its past karma. The 
soul, by itself, does not possess the power to create embodiments 
for itself. It is only the Lord, who presides over the great law of 
karma, that can clothe the souls in flesh. This view also applies 
to the succeeding two or three verses, where something more is 
said about the Uvara referred to here. They must all be 
understood as treating of God and not of the soul. 

9. And he enjoys the objects of the senses, presiding 
over the senses of vision, audition, touch, and sofiell and 
the mind also. 

Sri Kfishnia here declares that the soul which acquires an 
embodiment experiences the objects of this visible, perceptible 
universe by presiding over the six indriyas- This is a philosophic 
position of great importance. It opposes the view that knowledge 
is nothing but sensory response to external stimuli. The external 
world resets on our senses in various ways. The ear hears sounds, 
the eye sees colour and form, the nose smells, the tongue tastes 
and the skin feels. It has been urged that, if we analyse our 
knowledge of things, we would find it to consist of sensations of 
hearing, seeing, smell, taste and touch. Experience on this view 
is nothing more than a haphazard collection of sensations, and 
consciousness is merely a by-product of material processes, 
reflecting within itself physical responses to external stimuli. But 
the view that Sri Krishna puts forward here is radically different 
from this. He maintains that there is a jiva or soul in the body 
which feds the perceptions. It is a spark of the divine flame. 
Seated within the body, it experiences the objects of this universe 
through the instrumentality of the senses. The sensations flow 
within from outside. But by themselves they do not constitute 
the internal consciousness and mind of man. There is something 
seated within us independently and of its own accord ; and it is 
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this soul or jtva, which makes it possible for the senses to operate 
as door- ways through which the perceptions of external objects 
are experienced. The reality of a soul within us is postulated here. 
It is also implied that the ultimate responsibility for all our 
experiences rests with the soul. Our very capacity to experience 
is due to our being endowed with souls. 

It may well be asked : if the soul alone is responsible for our 
experience, then what is the good of the senses ? What purpose 
do they serve? Why do we want eyes and ears, nose and tongue 
and skin ? In reply to these questions, it must be noted that the 
sensory organs are conceived not so much as instruments of 
knowledge, but rather as weak and imperfect tools that limit the 
field of knowledge. The soul, in its state of freedom, possesses 
greater powers of knowledge than when it is immured within a 
body. The accomplished and successful yogin is a standing proof 
of the fact that the body places grave limitations on the powers of 
knowledge of the soul. Think of the soul in its state of freedom 
as a man standing in the midst of a wide plain, with his eyes free 
to travel from horizon to horizon. Then, suppose screens are 
built around him, confining the range of his vision. This would 
be a good similitude for the body, which limits the range of 
knowledge of the soul. The senses are like slits in the screen, 
affording fragmentary glimpses of the outside world. Suppose a 
man placed behind a screen sees through one slit therein red light, 
through another yellow light and so forth. The red or yellow 
light cannot be seen, if there is no ‘ seer ^ on the other side of the 
screen. Neither the slits in the screen nor the phenomeni of the 
outside world can explain away the person who sees. And it 
would be clearly absurd to look upon him as consisting of red or 
yellow light. We are something more than bundles of sensations, 
brought into existence by the chance reactions between the outside 
world and our own sensory organs. 

The complex relationship between the body and the soul can 
be understood only when wc regard the soul as the dominant 
reality. The capacity to know and the power to experience arc 
dependent on the essential nature of the soul ; it is the soul that 
knows. What it knows from time to time is dependant on the 
physical organs of sense. The original freedom of the soul is lost 
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in its embodied condition. It is as though the soul was confined 
within the walls of a dark dungeon, with flashes of ]'<yhr creeping 
through cracks and crevices in the walls The kno’.vledge which 
the soul gains through the senses is imperfect and limited 
knowledge. And the fact that it is knowledge wliich the senses 
provide us with and not a chaotic stream of sensations 
demonstrates to us the directing and unifying function of the souL 
It is both bhoktri and jnatri, the enjoyer anA the knower ; it 
presides over the senses and makes use of them for p u ceiving the 
objects of the external world. 

i 

5rr5tn;q‘f??r ii ii 

10. The deluded do not perceive ("the soul), departing 
from or staying (in a body), experiencing or in association 
with the g!/nas (of prakriti). They see, who have the eye 
of wisdom. 

Foolish people do not recognise the existence of the soul, 
even though it is seated within every being in the univj?rse, and 
even though they themselves could have no experience or 
knowledge, but for their being endowed with souls. Every 
moment of our lives, we are having some experience or other ; 
and the agent in every experience is a soul. Mvrnorv, the unity 
of consciousness, th^ need tor a background to our perceptions, 
these facts of ouf conscious life constitute the ba.ses for a belief in 
the existence of the soul. Even if the>e are ignored, the 
phenomenon of death must bring home to t)ur minds the existence 
of an enlivening, experiencing agent whose dex^arture brings 
about physical mortality. To tho.se who may not be swayed by 
these arguments, yet another way of considering this quesdon 
remains. In the last chapter, we learnt a good deal about the 
relations between the soul and the gufias of prakriti. We saw 
that the soul becomes associated with the faunas o{ prakTiti when 
it is incarnate. And this association with different gitnas of 
prakriti gives rise to various mental and moral tendencies. The 
experience of one who is predominantly under the influence of 
the sattva-guna will differ markedly from the experience of one 
who is swayed by any of the other two gunas. From this too, 
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we ought to be able to draw aotne conelusions regarding the reality 
the soul. If the body is the sole reality, why is it that the 
experience ®f one body is different from that of another ? Neither 
physiological nor chemical analysis can provide us with an answer 
to this question. It is only when we recognise that something 
other than the body is in association with the body, that we can 
learn a little about such products of their interaction as the 
divergent mental and moral tendencies of men. 

All these considerations are ignored by those who deny the 
existence of the s®ul ; and in the opinion of Sri Krishna, it is 
stark stupidity to maintain such a view. Over and above 
arguments like these, there remains the proof of direct experience 
for the existence of the soul. Of that, Sri Krishna now proceeds 
to speak : 

qrF?fl5^?TfpcrrrITT!lt II II 

11. Yogins^ ever striving, see it abiding in themselves. 
But, try as they may, those with minds undisciplined and 
destitute of (the highest powers of) consciousness do not 
see it. 

Some clue is here given about that eye of wisdom by means 
of which one may see the soul. It may be ac?3uired by the practice 
of yoga. As you are aware, our thinkers have held that the 
experience of the yogin in the state of samadhi affords the most 
emphatic evidence in favour of the reality of the soul. In the state 
of samadhi, the yogin is so fully absorbed in self-awareness as to 
be utterly oblivious of the external world. The door- ways of his 
senses are barred ; the slits in the screen are closed ; there is no 
loop-hole, through which the external world can act on the yogin* 
Even his memory is not allowed to play on any past experience of 
his. If the contents of our consciousness are resolvable merely 
into a bundle of sensations, the mind of the yogin in the state of 
samddhi must-be dark and void, contentless and unaware of 
itself. Since, as a matter of fact, we have ample testimony to 
prove that the yogin in such a state does not lose the experience 
of his own reality, we have to hold that consciousness consists of 
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•omething more than sensations, that there is a 5?oul which forms 
a necessary background to our sensations. It is the bed on which 
the stream of sensations runs, the canvas on which our senses are 
painting their pictures. The seer behind the screen is conscious 
of himself even when the slits are all closed, because he is 
something other than what he sees through the slits. It is the 
function of the soul to feel these bundles of sensations that 
constitute our experiences. It is the experienv-'er of experiences, 
and being so, is necessarily different from the experiences 
themselves. 

Thus yo^a enables us to realise the reality of our own souls. 
It furnishes the most conclusive evidence of a knowing and 
experiencing principle within us by the experience of self- 
introspection. Mere argumentation, however subtle, cannot lead 
us to the truth in regard to questions like these. We will derive 
little good from any examination of Sri Krishna's teaching merely 
out of dialectic curiosity. You may all know the story of the blind 
men who tried to describe an elephant. One of them touched its 
legs and thought that the elephant was sometSing like a pillar ; 
another felt the tail and believed that the animd was something 
like a broom and so forth. Reasoning and argument can only 
afford us stray glimpses of the soul. To try to realise the soul 
through reasoning is something like trying to understand the 
elephant by the sense of touch. Unless our eyes are opened by 
the dazzling light of actual experience, we cannot have any 
adequate knowledge of the nature of our souls. 

Those who have thus cured themselves of their spiritual 
blindness are here described as krit^tmdnah ; their minds are 
disciplined. Those who are otherwise, are akritainid nah. men 
of untrained and undisciplined minds ; in consequence, thev are 
ochetasahy destitute of consciousness. They can be called 
conscious only by courtesy, since they do not m mifest the highest 
powers of consciousness and realise the reality of their own souls. 
Strive as they may, they cannot succeed in the quest of realising 
the nature of their souls, for that realisation comes only through 
an illumining experience for which one has to qualify oneself by a 
rigid discipline of the head and the heart. Except through that 
experience, one cannot see the soul. It is to be sought not 
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through the intellect alone but through the whole of our being. 
Thus only c*n one gain the eye of wisdom, right vision and insight 
into truth. 


f€i^ iTrJwrq^ ii ii 

12. That splendour which, being in the sun, lights 
up the whole world, that which is in the moon and that 
which is in fire, know that splendour to be Mine. 


Sometime back w« tried to understand the exact significance 
of the term, * am^a ^ It means generally a part, but when we say 
that the soul is an amsa of God, we must not conceive the relation 
in any materialistic manner. The finite self is a part of the infiriite, 
and being so, it is a part which, when taken away from the whole, 
does not affect the latter. With the object of guarding us against 
material analogie.s in dealing with God and His relations with the 
world, &ri Krishna now proceeds to teach that He is ih* source 
and fountain of all light in the universe. 

Modern astronomy tells us that the light of the moon is 
derived from the sun, and Hindu astronomy, by the way, is also 
aware of this. Now, we have to ask ourselves: Does the moon, 
because its light is derived from that of the sun, take away a part 
of the radiance of the sun Or again, if the moon does not shine, 
will the sun shine any the better? Let us look at another similar 
phenomenon. Suppose there is a dark room whose walls consist 
of mirrors. Introduce therein an electric lamp. All the mirrors 
will reflect the light of the lamp and shine. Their light is 
dependent on the light of the lamp. But here, again, we may ask : 
Do the mirrors deprive the glowing electric bulb of part of its 
light? Will it shine any the better, if there arc no mirrors? We 
may understand from examples like these that light derived from 
some source does r\ot diminish the power of the centre. 

In a similar way. God is the centre of all light, whether light 
is understood in a physical or a figurative sense. But for Him, the 
great luminaries of the universe would be dark and dull ; but for 
Him, too, the feeling and thinking beings in the universe would 
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not feel and think. All their experiences, all their frelings of pain 
and pleasure, all their knowledge of truth, evervrhine, in 5!hort, 
whieh these centres of consciousness can and do feel, all these 
proceed from Him. The souls have the capacity to experience, 
because they are parts of Him who is consciousness its^'lf. And 
the sun, the moon and fire serve as centres of light, b'^cause thev 
too are parts of Him who is the fountain of all li$;ht. But both 
the souls and these sources of physical light are parts of an infinite 
whole; they are parts which, when removed, do not cause the 
whole to suffer any diminution. 

In the following two dlokasy Sri Krishna points out the intimate 
relationship between God, who is the centre and source of all light 
and life and consciousness, and the various beings in the universe. 

5^orrftT ii ii 

13. Entering the earth, I sustain all beings by Mv 
power. Becoming the moon, full of I nt>urisli all 

plants. 

Every one of you ought to be familiar by now with the idea 
that the order of the universe is conceived in the GUa to be 
maintained by God, who permeates, penetrates and controls all 
things. By the term, ^gaii\ which has been translated as the earth, 
we have to understand here a reference to the whole visible 
universe, the prapaticha^ as they say in Sanskrit. Having stated 
that the whole universe is intimatelv pervaded and continually 
sustained by God, Sri Kfish^a cites some striking illustrations in 
support of His theme. Through the moon, He declares. He 
nourishes all plant life. In Sanskrit, the moon is often spoken of 
as the lord of plants ( oshadUaJ in the belief that some mysterious 
lunar influence is responsible for the circulation of sap in plants. 
The verdict of modern science has not yet been delivered on this 
view, but it seems probable that there it some justification for 
this opinion. The term, ‘ rasa \ which 1 have left untranslated, 
is rich in significance and may bear any one of a number of 
meanings in this context. ‘ Sap^ is a plausible translation, and it 
is that view which I have just put forward. Sri Ramanuja interpreis 
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the term sift the esecncc of nectar, the lunar rays often being looked 
upon as nectarine. Sri ^aiikara explains that the moon is the 
home of all essences and that it nourishes all plants by inter- 
penetrating them with its own essences. 

The underlying idea, however, is clear, whichever view we 
may prefer. Plant life is nourished by God ; He influences its 
innermost vital centres. Plants, like men and animals and stocks 
and stones, are parts of that Tremendous Whole whose physical 
frame is the entire universe of matter and energy ; and being so, 
they have no life and energy apart from what they have derived 
from God. ^ 

3T5 i 

srroTrTrsT^TTT3«i^: ’rsrrTw ii ii 

14. Having become the fire of di«Testion, I become 
associated with the bodies (lit. body) of (all) living crea- 
tures, and united with the in-going and out-going breaths, 

I cause the digestion of the four kinds of food. 

This ^loka is also inten led to teach us the intimacy of the 
relation between the power of God and the power which our lives 
and souls manifest in relation to our Jbodies. The expression, 

* vai^vanara \ which has to be understood as the digestive fire in 
this context, means literally that which pertains to all men. The 
power to digest food is an important and characteristio attribute of 
life. By the identification of this power with God, we are taught 
that it is the breath of God which has endowed all beings with 
life and soul. Every soul is a part of God, a spark of the Divine 
Flame. Seated within the various beings in the universe, the souls 
are the experiencers of all the experiences. It may seem, as 
though the various souls that animated ail beings in the universe 
had become separate and distinct from God and free from His 
control. To guard us against arriving at this erroneous conclusion, 
Sri Krishna definitely tells us that they are all under the guidance 
of God, constantly influenced by Him in His capacity as 
antaryaniin* 

One or two small points in this verse may need some explana- 
tion, The terms 'prana\ and 'apana\ mean respectively the breath 
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which is inhaled and the breath which is exhaled. As you are all 
aware, respiration is responsible for the very maintenance of life, 
and It is needless to point out that the * fire * of dip^estion is lit by 
the energy that arises out of our respiration. The four kinds of 
food that are mentioned here are explained by the commentators 
to be those that could be masticated, drunk, sucked and swallowed. 
The intention is to include all kinds of food that are eaten by the 
various beings in the universe. The power to eat food and digest 
it is a characteristic attribute of life, and from the amoeba to man, 
all varieties of life ‘ eat ^ in some way and ‘digest^ in some 
manner. This vital function is here traced to the power of God 
Himself. 

Let us conolude here our work for today. 

Ixvi 

Last time we were studying a description of the characteristics 
of One whe will presently be designated as the Uttama Purusha* 
We saw how He is the internal controller of everything in this 
universe. We were also reminded by forceful examples of the 
theme of the tenth chapter, that whatever has beauty or power in 
this universe derives all its excellence and value from the Parama 
Puruaha, who is the source and fountain of all light and power* 
This is summed up in the ^loka with which we have to begin our 
work today. 

15. And I am placed in the hearts (lit. heart) of all. 
From Me (come) memory, knowledge and their loss also. 
I alone am to be known from all the Vedas. I am the 
author of the Vedanta, and I alone am the knower of the 
Veda. 

I remember to have spoken in these classes more than once on 
the light that is thrown by the phenomenon of memory on the 
rsality of the soul. Memory has been regarded in this country as 
a kind of samskSra — an impression which experience of any kind 
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leaves on the soul. From this it follows that, but for the existence 
of the soul and its unifying power, there would be no such thing 
as memory. We will do well to bestow a little thought on this 
question. The necessity for the postulation of a soul has been 
questioned by many acute thinkers, arguing from many standpoints. 
The external world may be resolved into a bundle of actual and 
potential sensations, and our consciousness into a continual 
stream of ideas and sensations. Analysis, having come so far, 
must pause before the residual phenomenon of memory, the 
recurrent state of one and the same mental condition, asserting a 
mysterious thread of unity in the midst of apparent diversity. 

Take the question of recognition. The classical example for 
the process of recognition is given in Sanskrit thus; So'yam 
Devadattahy he is that Devadatta. This person, whom I now see 
before me, is that same Devadatta whom I saw some time ago. 
That is how recognition comes to our minds, and you can easily 
see how memory is fundamentally involved here. The impress of 
memory of the Devadatta whom I saw before is compared with the 
direct perception of the Devadatta who now stands before me ; 
and when the impress of memory is seen to be the same as the 
impression of direct perception, I say that the Devadatta wliom I 
now see is tliat same Devadatiii whom I saw before. Now, how 
can such a feeling of recognition arise, unless what perceives 
Devadatta now is the same as that on which the impress of a 
former perception of Devadatta was left? As S i Akarachfirya 
observes in his famous hhds^iya on the Brahma^Su t ras : 
“ Remembrance can take place only if it belongs to the same 
person w'ho previously made the perception. For what one man 
has experienced is not remembered by another man. How, 
indeed, could there arise the conscious .state that I now see what 
I saw before, if the seeing person were not the same in both 
cases? ” 

If the mind is nothing but a fleeting stream of sensations and 
ideas, brought into existence by the random contacts betw^een the 
senses and the so-called external world, where is there any place 
for any feeling of recognition? The fact that we have this power 
of recognition leads the Indian psychologist to infer that the bearer 
of the former perception of Devadatta is the same as the receiver 
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of the present perception of Devadatta. Memory, in other words, 
furnishes striking testimony in favour of the existence of a 
permanent, enduring knower and expcriencer within every one of 
us* The varying contents of consciousness, indeed, prove its 
uniform and invariable existence. We have to posit a permanent 
background for consciousness in the midst of fleeting contents. 
The objection that, as consciousness deds only with discrete 
phenomena, we are not and cannot be conscious of a connected 
flow of consciousness, has been met by the argument that as the 
lamp, bright though it is, requires an intellectual agent, furnished 
with instruments such as the eye, for itself to become manifest, 
even so the mental state requires an intelligent inner principle to 
make itself manifest. 

Having arrived at the reality of the soul in this manner, we may 
ask : What is its nature ? The answer to this question, in brief, 
is that the soul is the knowing and experiencing agent within every 
conscious being in the universe. This is less a fact of direct 
experience than an inference from the facts of conscious life. To 
understand the real nature of an object is to clothe it with 
attributes, and these attributes can be no other than the impression 
that we receive of the object through our senses. And of the soul, 
we can predicate no such attributes. We cannot ascribe to it form 
or colour, sound or smell. Nor can it be tasted or touched. It is 
beyond the range of our senses. And our intuitive contact with 
it leads us to its presence and not to its knowledge. It is thus only 
as a matter of inference that we must learn of the reality and 
nature of the knowing and experiencing entity within us, which 
makes us subject to pleasures and pains and which makes us move 
and act, perceive, think and enjoy. 

The question now remains : What is its origin ? In reply, 
we are taught in this chapter that this soul, whose reality is proved 
by the existence of memory, is a part of God Himself. It is, 
therefore, easy to understand how memory and knowledge and 
their disappearance as well are due to Him. The power that we 
have to know, to remenaber and to recognise is derived from the 
Lord Himself. It is because we are all infinitesimal parts of the 
one fountain •f all light and wisdom, sparks from the Flame 
Divine, that we possess consciousness, knowledge and memory. 
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So much is clear. But some of you may wonder why the loss of 
these also should be traced directly to the Lord. This doubt has, 
indeed, led to an alternative interpretation of the word, 
* apohana\ as merely 'uhana\ that is, knowledge by way of 
reasoning and inference. But it is also possible to understand 
^ apohana \ as loss or removal, and yet give a reasonable 
explanation of the stanza we are at present considering. It is 
notorious that many memories are undesirable and many kinds of 
knowledge lead us to ruin. Smriti is a kind of samskaray and it 
naturally gives rise to tendencies to think and act. Our experiences 
determine our tendencies to thought and action and shape our 
characters. It is thus clear that only such smriti is desirable as is 
conducive to the creation of good tendencies. We have to get rid 
of all memories that lead us towards wickedness and obliterate 
from our minds all knowledge that gives rise to evil propensities. 
Only then can we attain the natural heritage of our souls. The 
term, ‘ apohana ^ may. therefore, be understood as the absence 
of undesirable knowledge and undesirable smriti. And just as the 
acquisition of desirable knowledge and smriti is due to Him, 
whose parts we all are, the absence of undesirable jn^na and 
smriti are also due to Him. In other words, an unseen Power 
shapes our ends and directs our destinies. 

Many of you may know the famous declaration in the 
U panishads tliat the Lord is not to be attained through tlunking 
or meditation or stored-'up learning, but that He reveals Himself 
only to those whom He desires to favour [Kathopanishady L ii. 23). 
This does not mean that we have to abandon all endeavour and 
effort and remain passive in the belief that if we are fated to attain 
the emancipation of moksJuif God will surely lead us to it. The 
point that we have to grasp is that in any attempts that we may 
make to realise God, our success depends more on Him than on 
ourselves. We can succeed in our quest only if He chooses to 
reveal Himself to us. After all, as I pointed out to you once 
before, our faults are so many and our weaknesses so numerous 
that none has any right to claim, as something won or achieved, 
the great boon of salvation. It is a gift from the Lord, presented 
to those on wham He looks with a gracious eye. How and why 
God bestows His grace on anyone is a problem which we cannot 
solve. The guiding motives of God can be understood only by 
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one who is greater than God. It is, however, enough for us to 
know that we must not ascribe to ourselves the credit for any 
success that may reward our efforts in seekim: self-realisation and 
God-realisation. For, if it were not for His graciousness, His 
readiness to reveal Himself to us, failure must greet us at the end 
of our toil. Whatever power of success and achievement that we 
may have, comes to us from Him who is the source and centre of 
all power. 

It is thus that the smTiti and the jiiana necessary to endow us 
with desirable tendencies and impulses and to lead us onward to 
God are His gifts ; and it is thus, too, that such smTiti ancJ jHdna 
as may hinder us in our great quest arc removed by H^s grace. 
For has He not promised, out of His abounding grace, to destroy 
the darkness of ignorance and illumine our minds with the shining 
light of knowledge, so as to lead us on to the salvation of 
soul-emancipation and God-attainment? {X. 10 &. 11). 

We may now proceed to consider the statement that the Lord 
alone is to be known from all the Vedas, This does not indicate 
merely a unitv of theme in all the Vedas^ I feel that somtthiag 
more comprehensive is intended to be taught here. There is no 
harm in understanding the term, * Veda\ here to mean Divine 
Revelation in general. And it would be quite in keeping with the 
spirit of boundless tolerance that pervades the teachings of the 
Gita, You may remember that Sri Krishna has more than once 
told us that all religions have Him for their goal, whether wittingly 
or unwittingly, and that all the rewards earned by all kinds of 
worshippers are bestowed on them by His gracious favour. If 
we believe in the ultimate oneness of G^d, and if we further 
believe that all forms of religion and worship are either knowingly 
or unknowingly directed towards Him, then there will be no 
difficulty in understanding how the term, ‘ Veda \ may be endowed 
with a more comprehensive significance, so that the Allah of the 
Moslems, the Jehovah of the Jews, the Father in Heaven of the 
Christians and the God of gods of the Hindus cease t® be 
diverse and distinct and become the one and only object of all 
scriptural revelation the world over. Whatever may be the 
nature, the channel and the language of Revelation, the one and 
only God is the theme. Owing to perversity and ignorance, we 
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forget the great truth that all religions have a striking unity of 
objective and wage ruinous, internecine wars. Though history is 
dark with the blood that religious intolerance and bigotry have 
shed, all religions chant the same refrain. The Lord is the theme 
of all their messages, the burden of all their songs. There is 
thus no difficulty in giving a special significance to the term, 

‘ Veda \ here, seeing that the more comprehensive meaning is 
demanded by the spirit of gracious charity and generous tolerance 
that permeates the teachings of the GUd / 

Sri Krishna then declares that He is both Vedd nta-hrif and 
Veda^vitt the author of the Veddnta as well as the knower of 
the Veda^ It is a fair inference that in the opinion of 
Sri Krishna the subject of the Veda cannot be far different from 
that of the Vedanta. At least, one school of Indian thoiipht does 
not accept this view. The Purva-mimdmsal^as hold that the 
object of the Vedas is to enable us to perform various sacrifices in 
the correct manner and attain the results that accrue therefrom. 
If that be the case, the Veda-vit need not necessarily be the 
Veddnta-krit. There is no need for the Mhndmsaka, who is 
primarily interested in the performance of sacrifices, to postulate a 
fundamental reality like God, commanding our w’orship and 
adoration. He takes an interest almost wholly empirical and 
practical in discussions on the nature of the divine, ft is nrgueJ 
that the gods are those who are offered oblations in the sacrifices 
and that there is no necessity to pursue further any inquiries 
about them. Our sole duty is to perform the various sacrifices 
correctly. At a time when ritualism of this kind was dominant 
in our land, something which may be called a grammatical 
definition of God was formulated. Many of you may know 
that every Vedic verse is believed to have been spoken in praise 
of some god or other ; there is a devatd for every mantra* 
And the devatii was once defined as something, which is connoted 
by a word that, being in the dative case, governed the formula of 
oblation, svdhd, in the mafitra. 

The Veddntin views the problem in an entirely different light. 
The performance of sacrifices is secondary to considerations of 
overwhelming importance such as the nature and attributes of 
Godhead and our duty to God and to the world in which our lot 
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is cast. The religion of sacrifices is one among many religions. 
It is a pathway to salvation, so long as those who follow it realise 
that all religions tend to the worship of the one and only God 
of the Vedanta and offer disinterested homage to Him. It is, 
therefore, said that the Mimamsaka is like one who has 
voluntarily closed one of his eyes; he refuses to survey the whole 
of the problem before him. He does nor care to ask who these 
gods are to whom sacrifices are offered and how they happen to 
possess the powers attributed to them. It is enough for him that 
the performers of sacrifices are assured various celestial pleasures. 
The MUndmsaka has a theory that every religious rite bringsdnto 
existence something which goes by the name of apTirva and which 
in due time bestows the promised rewards. He declines to inquire 
what this apurva is and how it is brought into existence. 

But even if we are interested only in the purely ceremonial 
aspect of the Vedasy questions of this kind cannot be completely 
avoided. We may learn that the performance of a particular 
sacrifice is for the satisfaction of a particular god, say, Indra or 
Varuna or Agni. At the same time, we also know that ihe 
performance of the sacrifice gives rise to a certain apurva which in 
due course will bring us the rewards sought for. Now, it is 
easy to see that between the production of the aput va and the 
satisfaction of Indra or Varuna or Agni, there must be some close 
connection. We are, indeed, compelled to infer that whatever 
god is satisfied by a sacrifice must be at the root of the production 
of the apurva which its performance gives rise to. In other 
words, that god possesses a certain specific power, which ultimately 
bestows various rewards to various worshippers in accordance with 
the sacrifices they have performed. How does he possess this 
power? This is a crucial question, and we cannot avoid it, if we 
go into the matter sufficiently deeply. The M'hnamsaka^ however, 
avoids it ; he slurs over and evades the issues raised by it. That 
is why he can be said to have understood the Veda only partially. 
He understands the details of the rituals, but knows little about 
their purport. He is wilfully blind of one eye. If both his eyes 
are open, he cannot help coming to the same conclusion as the 
Veddniiny namely, that all religious worship is directed knowingly 
or unknowingly to the one and only God, who is both immanent 
and transcendent at the same time. 
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It is in this way that we have to understand the close unity of 
theme between the Veda and the Vedanta- The implications and 
presuppositions on which the ^eda bases its prayers and rites are 
explained in the Vedanta^ which, indeed, means literally the end 
ar the aim of the Veda. If our study of the Veda is suiSiciently 
thorough and complete, if we study the question not merely as 
the Mtmamsaka docs nor again only from the historical and 
critical standpoints, but include within the scope of our survey the 
significance, purpose and philosophy of the various sacrifices 
prescribed, then it will inevitably be seen that the knower of the 
Veda is also the author of the Vedanta. 

In declaring Himself as the author of the Vedanta, §ri Krishna 
very probably desires us to understand that He is among the 
prominent teachers of the Veddnta- Tradition assigns the 
authorship of the Veddnta-stiiras to VySsa. Modern scholars feel 
some difficulties in subscribing to this view* We ma\, however, 
hold tentatively that Vyasa might have been the original 
propounder of a school of thought which later acquired the name 
of the Vedanta. Now, there is also another tradition concerning 
VySsa to the effect that he was the arranger of the Vedas. The 
word, ‘ Vyasa \ itself means in Sanskrit arranger or compiler. It 
is believed that the Vedas were not divided into the four books 
that are now known to us before Vyasa carried out the great 
classification. Four different kinds of priests, it is said, were 
associated with the performance of sacrifices from remote 
antiquity, the hotrif the adhvaryUf the udgdtri and the brahman • 
Each of the first three groups had a specific revelational literature, 
on which they based the part they had to play in the sacrifices. 
And this literature was handed down from teacher to pupil, from 
generation to generation. 

But there was no regular arrangement and classification of the 
traditionally revealed literature connected with the religion of the 
Vedas before the time of Vyasa. He gathered together the sacred 
literature of the hotTi priests and called it the Rig'veda. In a 
similar way, the literature of the adhvaryu priests became the 
Yajnr-veda, and that of the iidgdtri priests was styled the Sdma^ 
veda. Side by side with these, there was another body of religious 
literature, which was apparently derived in the same manner 
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traditionally from time immemorial and which, though it had 
little to do with sacrifices, had still a great deal to do with the 
religious life of the people. This was all gathered together 
separately by Vyaaa, and it became the Atharva-veda. Here we 
have a rough account of the way in which Vyasa is said to have 
arranged the Vedas. Those who have an internal acquaintance with 
the subject will know that the arrangement of the V edas must have 
required on the part of Vy5sa a complete mastery of the contents 
of each of the four Vedas. He must certainly have been a 
Veda-vit. And as Vyasa is also credited bv tradition to have been 
the founder of the school of philosophy and religion known as the 
Veddnta^ we have some further support for the statement that the 
Veda-vit and the Veddnta'kTit both one and the same. 

Yet another point of interest is the suggestion made that 
feri Krishna, by calling Himself Vedd ntadiritj probably meant that 
there would be no Revelation after Him. The term, * Veddnta \ 
literally means the end of the Vedas. And interpreted in that 
sense, Sri Krishna must be understood to say that He was the 
maker of the end of the Vedas, that the Revelation was complete 
with the teaching that He gave. This does not necessarily imply 
that succeeding ages would be dark without the light of Revelation, 
but it certainly means that the fullest account of the purpose of 
God and the duty of man may be found in the teachings of 
Sri Krishna. The suggestion may also be taken note of, that, if 
Sri Krishna, having been the knower of the Veda, became also the 
author of the Veddnta, then it must be that the Vedd nt a is xhe. 
culmination, the ripe fruit of the teachings of the Veda. The 
Vedduta, in short, is the fulfilment of the Veda. 

In the four ^lokas that still remain to be discussed, Sri Krishna 
summarises all that we have been taught to far in this chapter. 
The first of these reads as follows : 

II w ii 

16. There are two purushas in the world, the 
destructible and the indestructible. The destructible 
{^purusha consists of) all beings, (while) the indestructible 
otic is spoken of as being above the universe. 
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Opinions differ widely as to the interpretation of the word, 
*purusha\ in this In the wide and varied philosophical 

literature in Sanskrit, the term invariably means something which is 
contradistinguished from prakriti. Of the two terms, * prakriti^ 
and ‘ pt^rusha \ each is always understood in the light of the other. 
Prakfiti and purtitha constitute a contrasting pair of opposites, 
like matter and mind in Western metaphysics. Bearing this in 
mind, we may try to understand the distinction between the 
indestructible and the destructible ptirusha. You are well aware of 
the fact that a philosophical analysis of the universe leads us to the 
postulation of at least two entities as the basic factors thereof, the 
principle of consciousness and something which is of itself dull, 
inert and immobile, but is actuated and vivified by consciousness. 
The former, which we may call soul or mind, goes by the name of 
ptirusha ; the latter, which is generally spoken of as matter, is 
styled prakfiti* It is of the very nature of the soul, as we have 
been taught, to be inamutable and immortal, while the physical 
universe is subject to change, decay and death. From the 
standpoint of metaphysics, the material universe is conceived to be 
mortal,, because it is subject to mutation and changes of state, and 
not because its ultimate annihilation is posited. It is also to be 
borne in mind that prakfiti and purusha are almost invariably 
found in intimate association with eacl) other. The entire universe 
consists of embodied souls. Now, looking at the soul from the 
standpoint of its embodiment, which is subject to destruction, 
we may consider the embodied soul as being subject to change and 
hence as destructible. It is born with every embodiment within 
which it is encased, and it dies too along with such embodiments. 
But of itself, the soul is free from mutation and change, is eternal 
and indestructible. 

Here is a way in which we may look upon the purusha as 
both kshara and akshara, mortal and immortal. And this point 
of view is r>ot entirely unfamiliar to you, seeing that the attainment 
of moksha is often spoken of in the Gita as the attainment of 
immortality of the soul. This means, as I have more than once 
explained to you, not that the soul in the bondage of karma 
is mortal but that it may be figuratively conceived to be subject to 
birth, growth, decay and death in the embodiments it enters from 
time to time. In this sense, the soul which is bound to the 
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chariot^wheels of samsarUi is mortal and destructible ; while the 
emancipated soul, having attained its original freedom, is doubly 
immortal, by virtue of its own nature and by virtue, too, of its 
freedom from association with anything which is mortal. In this 
manner, we may classify the souls into two groups, those that are 
baddha, imprisoned in material embodiments, and those that are 
miiktay free from all bondage. 

In the light of this classification, it will be easy for us to 
understand the statement that all the beings in the world constitute 
the destructible while the indestructible one \s kulnsthat 
above the universe of ceaseless change. The Ved^ ntiny as you 
know Well, looks on the whole univ rse as being p.-rvjded and 
animated by the principle of consciousness. Nothing appears in 
his eyes as wholly dead. He sees the whole universe throbbing 
and pulsating with life, radiant with the light of consciousness. 
You may remember in this connection the important discoveries of 
Professor Bose, to which I have drawn your attention more than 
once and which seem to bridge in a material manner the apparent 
gulf between the living and the non-living. There can, therefore, 
be no difficulty in grasping the significance of the statement that all 
the beings in the world constitute the destructible purusha* As 
every being in the universe is animated by consciousness, all the 
beings in the world represent embodied consciousness. And the 
soul, in its embodied condition, may well be spoken of as the 
destructible purusha* The indestructible purtisha, that is, the soul 
in its state of freedom, is described as kutastha- This Word, as 
you are well aware, bears many meanings. It appears to me 
appropriate to interpret it in this context as high above prakritit 
transcendent. Look on the entire universe as a lofty mountain. 
And imagine the emancipated soul as standing on its highest peak 
with the whole world spread down at its feet. Such would be the 
relation between the soul which is freed of all bondage to karma 
and the world of matter. Standing above the world, free of all 
association with prakriti, the enfranchised soul is immutable and 
immortal. 

Sankaracharya appears to understand the term, ‘ purusha \ 
in this sloka in the somewhat unusual sense of ‘ entity \ The 
universe, in his view, is made up of two entities, one destructible 
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and the other indestructible. All the beings in the world, being 
subject to change, are destructible. The indestructible entity is 
the of the Lord, the wonderful illusive power or 

energy which is the cause of samsara and which keeps the world 
going. This power is eternal and indestructible, as samsara is 
beginningless and eternal. And it is kutasiha^ because it is 
changeless like a mass of rocks and boulders that make up a 
mountain. Or again, the term, * kutastha\ may also mean 
something which manifests itself in various forms of illusion and 
deception. According to Madhvacharya, all the beings of the 
world collectively may be spoken of as destructible, because 
each of them inhabits different bodies at different times. 
The unchangeable, indestructible entity is prakriti. In whatever 
way we may understand the kshara and the akshara pitrusha , it is 
evident that no analysis which has come only thus far can be 
complete. Over and above matter and mind, the emancipated and 
the embodied soul, there is something which lies at the basis of all 
existence. And of this, $ri Krishna now proceeds to speak : 

ii ?\s il 

17. But other (than these) is the Highest Vurusha, 
called the Supreme Soul, who, as the eternal Lord, 
supports the three worlds, having entered them. 

The Uttama Purusha is different from the kshara and the 
akshara purushai as neither of these latter can be spoken of as 
the Paramatman- The soul, whether bound or free, cannot be 
called supreme. It is always called the jlv'dtnian ; it is the finite 
self, and it is inferior in power and prestige to the Supreme Soul. 
The Supreme Being is called purusha and dtmany because He 
stands in the same relation to this universe of matter and mind as 
the soul stands to its embodiment. He is the soul of the 
universe, because He pervades it, gives it unity and coherence, 
and sustains it as the source and centre of all power and energy. 
And His support is not external but internal. Having entered into 
the three worlds, He sustains them from within as (he antarydminy 
tJie internal controller. His pervasion of the universe places no 
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limitations on His power or freedom. For He remains always tke 
transcendent Lord of the universe. 

The significance of the word, * anya \ in this ^loka has given 
rise to some differences of opinion among the different schools 
of Ved^niic thought. The controversies centre round the point : 
How far and in what manner is God different from the individual 
soul ? Some hold that the use of the word, ‘ anya \ here implies 
a sharp distinction between God, who is spoken of here, and the 
entities described in the previous verse. More particvilarly, it is 
maintained that God and the finite self are essentially different 
from each other. Another view is that we need not believe in any 
such fundamental distinction between the two. The soul and God 
are essentially alike, but there is a difference, shall we say, of 
state. God is free from all limitations ; the soul suffers from a 
few of them. And it is this difference in condition which justifies 
the use of the word, ‘ anya h And this difference of opifuon leads 
to a corresponding difference of opinion on the exact significance 
of the supremacy attributed to the Lord in the e>cpression, 
* Paramdtman \ The three important schools of Vedanta have 
their several views on this question, these being determined by funda<- 
mental philosophical positions taken in regard to the relation between 
God and the universe. According as we regard the universe as an 
indescribable manifestation of the wonderful power of Gi)J, or as 
the embodimeat of God, or as the dominion of God, our ideas of 
divine supremacy will vary. 

^ srfejT: It II 

18. Because 1 transcend the destructible (purmha) 
and (am) also higher than the indestructible (purusha)^ 
therefore am I celebrated in the world and in the Veda 
as the Supreme Person. 

Sii Krishna now proceeds to e.xplain why He is designated at 
the Uttama Pnrusha, after having taught us the significance of the 
word, ‘ Paramatmau in the last verse. Emphasis was laid there 
on the immanence of the Lord. To be the sou! of the universe, 
He must intimately interpenetrate it. Now we are being told that 
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equal stress must be laid on His transcendence as well. Even 
though He pervades this universe of matter and mind, no limita- 
tions bind Him. He is, so to say, unattached to the universe. At 
the same time that He pervades it, He also transcends it. He 
pervades every jiva in the manner in which the jtvas pervade 
every material thing in the universe. If the jtva is the soul of 
material embodiments, He is the soul of the fiva> While thus 
pervading the jivas and their material embodiments as well, He 
not subject to any limitations from which they may suffer. In this 
manner, He transcends both prakriti and punish a t and is, 
therefore, justly celebrated as the Purushoitamai or the Highest 
Pnrusha- The mukta-jlva may be superior to the baddha-jiva , 
but the Lord towers above them all. We may note in passing that 
the word, * loka\ has also been glossed as sniriti ; in which 
case iSrI Krishna must be understood to declare that He is 
celebrated as Purushottama both in the .^ruti and in the smritt* 
the revealed scriptures and the sacred literature based thereon. 

19. Wiioever, beino; free from all delusion, under- 
stands Me thus to be the Highest Punisha^ — he, knowing 
all, worships Me in all states of mind. 

The logic in this iloka must be clearly noted. Sri Krishna's 
reasons for declaring Himself the Param^Hman and the Purnshot- 
tmma have been given in brief in the last verse of the fourternth 
chapter. He is the Supreme Being, because He is the />/ 
of everything in the universe, of prakriti^ of the world of 
indestructible immortality that appertains to the soul, of the 
everlasting rule of righteou‘'ness and of the divine bliss which is 
the portion of those who are delivered from the toils of samsdra* 
And it is thus because any serious attempt to understand the 
universe leads us to analyse it into three ultimate constituents : 
matter, soul and God. If we endeavour to understand the 
interrelations among these three analytical postulates of human 
thought, we will arrive at the conclusion that matter is subordinate 
to spirit or soul and that both these are subordinate to God, wl.o 
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is the supporter end sustainer of everything in the worlds of matter 
and of mind. It is stated here that one who knows what has been 
set forth above, knows all. In other words, the implications of 
the position taken up yield a complete and satisfactory philo- 
sophical system. 

To look on the soul as being superior to matter implies that 
matter is guided and prompted by the soul when the latter 
becomes associated with any physical embodiment. All the 
processes of development and change and growth in the world 
cannot be fortuitous or haphazard ; they must be the result of 
purposive direction and guidance from the principle of 
consciousness which, we have every reason to believe, is all- 
pervading. If the causal position in biological evolution is assigned 
to variation in function, rather than variation in structure of the 
different organs of various forms of life, then the whole process of 
universal evolution may be easily seen to be teleological. It is, of 
course, true that scientists are divided on the question as to 
whether variation in structure or variation in function is the cause 
of evolutional development. The interdependence of variation in 
structure and variation in function in the life of organisms is fully 
recognised on all hands. While it may not bs possible to 
pronounce a decisive opinion on the point at issue, it is open to us 
to urge some considerations to show that the position of the 
Vedanta and the Sankhya is not fanciful or untenable. Consider 
the question of formation of habits, for instance. A habit is said 
to be formed when an action which was once volun'^ary become.? 
involuntary. This may well lead to a change in the structure of 
some physiological organ or other. Here is an example of the way 
in which consciousness affects matter. Facts like these h ive led 
Indian thinkers to declare that the process of evolution is directed 
for the good of the soul. In the opinion of the Sankhya 
philosophers, the emancipation of the spirit is the goal of universal 
evolution; and this view is fully endorsed hy the Veda nta. The 
soul, imprisoned in matter, struggles to regain its freedom. The 
ceaseless play ®f change that we see all around us is the rssulc of 
the attempts of the soul to liberate itself. 

Now, let us picture to ourselves the entire universe of matter 
and mind as being the body <af the Supreme Soul. It will then be 
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easy to see that the Lord It intimately related to the universe and 
that the process of the universe is impelled and guided by Him. 
If the phenomena of the universe of matter are prompted and 
guided by the universe of mind, the latter in its turn derives its 
power and energy from God Himself. The activities of the 
universes of mind and matter are to be traced to the Lord, who is 
their soul. 

Our analysis in this chapter has led us to the postulation of 
three fundamental entities: prahritiy purusha and Uttama 
Purusha. Of these, prakTiti is subordinate to purusha^ and both 
these are subordinate to the Parama Purtrsha- When this is 
understood, the riddle of the universe is practically solved. When 
one understands God to be the Uttama Pi4rusha^ one understands 
all that has to be known. And such a knowledge is bound to have 
a characteristic effect on the course of one’s conduct. Having 
understood that prakTiti is jada^ that the purusha is chaiiattya y 
Immortal and indestructible, that the state of embodiment limits 
the power and freedom of the soul and that the purusha is a part 
of the Lord Himself, we can see that the path of wisdom lies in 
emancipating the purusha from the bondage of prakTiti^ We 
must all endeavour to see that our souls rise above the limitations 
of prahftii and acquire more and more the characteristics of Him, 
of whom every jlva is a part. This is the natural direction of the 
progressive evolution of the soul, and we are all called upon to shape 
our lives in consonance with this. Such a life means a life of service 
rendered unto Him, who is the source and centre of all power, and 
of whom we are all parts. The right kind of service implies at 
least two things. It is of itself positive, but it requires a negative 
preparation. Unless we vanquish the tendencies in favour of 
selfishness and sensuality that arise out of the influence of prakriii 
over the purusha^ it will not be possible for us to live that life 
of positive service, which is demanded by the rule of equality. A 
life of samatva and service in this world is a life of service 
rendered unto God, who is the supreme lord and the supreme 
soul of the universe. 

One who koows the truths taught in this chapter, will live 
that life continually. The lode-star of his faith will guide him in 
all states of mind, amid all chances of fortune. Under no 
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circumstances whatever will he swerve from the path of absolute 
equality and unselfish altruism. The expression, ‘ sarvabh^vena\ 
has also been understood to mean that such a devotee will serve 
God in all manner of ways, by the various methods of worship 
that have b?en taught. 


qr^^-grr f ??Trrfr?r^?Taj vrrTcr i! rq il 

20. Thus, O sinless one, has this most secret 
science been taught by Me. Knowing this, O Arjuna, 
one becomes wise and fulfills all duties. 

You must have seen by now how the fifteenth chapter is a 
lengthy commentary on the last ^loka of the fourteenth chapter. 
At the same time it is also a summary of the great conclusions of 
the Vedanta* The philosophic basis of the realities posited by 
the Vedanta is here expounded, and the metaphysical foundation 
for its ethics is also clearly explained. In this chapter a brief and 
synthetic survey of the teachings of the Vedfnita is given as in no 
other. The whole of the Gltd is a f^ostra* And this chapter in 
particular is styled the most secret ^dstrUy because it deals with 
the mysteries of the philosophy of conduct. Perhaps, my trans- 
lation of the word, ^^astra\ as ‘science’ is not quite accurate. 
The word, * Castro is derived from the root, to command. 
^asira is literally that which commands, and it is easy to see why 
the term has come to be applied largely to that which authorita- 
tively imposes injunctions of conduct. Nothing can impose rtiles 
of conduct •n us with such authority as truth. If one asks 
why a particular course of conduct is to be followed, the only 
satisfactory answer is that such a course of conduct and that 
alone is in consonance with truth. 

Many European thinkers have discussed the ultimate basis for 
the authority which we all ascribe to the demands of imperative 
duty. Like the imperious command of a despotic sovereign, the 
call of duty has to be obeyed. It is an order which exercises a 
compulsive force and often imposes on us a course of action 
which may seem to be against our immediate interests. It bids 
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us not to lie^ even though by speaking the truth wc may suffer. 
Wherefrom does it derive this authority? The only satisfactory 
answer is that duty is in consonance with truth, that is to say> 
with the real nature of things. The command to lie, even though 
it may come to us at times with all the power and prestige of self- 
interest, rests on shaky foundations. It is invalidated by the 
fact that it is not in consonance with the ultimate truth of things. 
It is here that we can see the advantage of philosophic investi- 
gation, which has to rest the authority of duty not merely on the 
scriptures, but has to go further and show that the authority of the 
scriptures rests on the ultimate truth and reality of things. Thus, 
that which gives us commandments on conduct is also the science 
relating to the ultimate truth of things. Knowledge and conduct 
are in this manner indissolubly connected together. To know the 
truth is to know what is right, and to know what is right is to 
know the nature of one’s duty. 

If you have followed me so far, you will not find it difficult to 
understand why Sri Krishna describes this chapter as 
* guhyatamant ^astram \ It is the most secret id stray not in the 
sense that it is kept purposely hidden and taught only to a privileged 
few, but in the sense that its teachings are not easily grasped. To 
understand them, a trained mind must carefully analyse the 
phenomena of the world. Frw of us have seen God, bur ir appears 
to me rather foolish and impertinent to deny the existence of One 
who is the foundation and support and guide of all. It is the 
difficulty of the undertaking that Sri Krishna emphasises. 

Whoever knows this is possessed of intelligence. This 
instrument of knowledge has been given to us to understand what 
is most worthy of our attention. It has not been given to us to 
change truth into untruth, or to show untruth as plausible truth. 
It will have served its real purpose and fulfilled its true function 
only when it enables us to know the truth. Only by knowing the 
truth can we justify the existence of our intelligence. Conse- 
quently he alone can be called wise, discerning and intelligent, who 
knows the truth. Knowledge of truth must also enable us to 
justify our lives, our very existence. In other words, by knowing 
the truth, we earn the right to be called intelligent ; and by the 
same token wc are compelled to order our life into consonance 
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with the knowledge that we have gained. When our life is thus 
regulated, nothing which we ought to do remains undonp. All the 
duties that fall to our lot are duly performed ; we become 
krita-kfityasy free from sensuality and selfishness and devoted to 
a life of samatva and service. By learning the truth, we justify 
our intelligence ; by living nobly and unselfishly, we justify our 
very existence. 

As it is already late, please allow me to stop here for the 
present. 


CHAPTER XVI 

ixvii 

Last time we concluded the fifteenth chapter, which goes by 
the name of Purushottama^yoga^ Its theme is the great Purtisha, 
who is the supreme ruler of everything that there is in the worlds 
of mind and matter. In a few striking phrases, Yamunacharya 
sums up the chapter thus: 

3Tr3rf?JT«rr%33;:5:r5^ %?TfrT?3^^TfJT: i 

In the fifteenth chapter, the Purushottama is declared to be 
other than the soul which is in its state of pristine purity and 
freedom as well as the soul which is in associatiom with prakriti, 
as He pervades and sustains and exercises sovereign supremacy 
over them. 

You must have made out by now how a knowledge of God in 
the terms set forth above is equivalent to a knowledge of all that is 
worth knowing, The#distinction between prakrifi and purushay 
and that betweetn these and God form the foundation of all ethics 
and philosophy. The code of conduct that we have to follow is 
no more than a statement of the interrelations among these 
ultimate analytical postulates of human thought. All these are 
discussed here more or less as a commentary on the last iloka of 
the fourteenth chapter, wherein Sri Krishna declares Himself to 
be the foundation and support of the visible universe, of the world 
of indestructible immortality, of the law of atcrnal righteousness, 
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and of the supreme happiness which is attained by all those who 
reach the goal of salvation. The contrast that is referred to here 
between two worlds, one changing and therefore destructible, and 
the other changeless and eternal, is a contrast between mind and 
matter, as you must have made out from your knowledge of the 
teachings of the second chapter of the Gita. The everlasting rule 
of righteousness is declared to have God for its pratishtha ; that 
is, it depends on God for its obligatoriness. This chapter derives 
its importance mainly from its exposition of this theme. 

Philosophers the world over have not yet ceased disputing 
over the foundations for the laws of ethics. There is no agreement 
on the question : What is the sanction behind the moral law ? 
It is one thing to be told that a certain course of action is right, 
that is to say, desirable from some points of view ; but it is quite 
a different thing to understand that what is right must be followed 
at all costs. Why should one do the right and eschetw the wrong ? 
Here is a question as interesting as difficult. It is possible to prove 
that many of the rules of morality observed by various 
communities in various stages of civilisation are conducive to the 
good and happiness of the several communities among whom they 
are prevalent* For example, it is an almost universal moral maxim 
that one should always tell the truth. There is no great difficulty 
in proving that, since we all have to live and move in society, it is 
to the advantage of both ourselves and of the community in which 
we live never to tell a lie. Circumstances may arise when telling 
an untruth may offer immediate advantages. But lying one's way 
out of an embarrassing situation or lying with intent to deceive is 
always bad policy. For one cannot keep up the game for long. 
And when one is found out, the consequences are sufficiently 
deterrent. In this way, we may go about proving the usefulness of 
most moral laws. But no amount of skilful* reasoning of this kind 
can furnish an answer to the question ; Why is one compelled to 
do that which is right ? The voice of duty comes to us with the 
force of an imperative command. When one seeks to understand 
the sanction behind this so-called categorical imperative, one is led 
to the conclusion that there is no satisfactory basis for the moral 
law, unless we give it a divine foundation. It is only when we 
regard God as the foundation and support of the worlds of mind 
and matter as well as of the law of eternal righteousness, that 
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we can understand how the moral law is obligatory and obedience 
to it compulsory. If you do not obey that law, you miss the 
chance of finding yeur own natural destiny. 

You may remember in this connection our discussion on 
reconciling the freedom of the individual with the pre-determination 
of the process of the universe by God. The question arose when 
we tried to understand the significance of Sri Krishna’s statement : 

Become merely an instrument in My hands, O Arjuna.” (XI. 33.) 
The battle, Sri Krish^ia says in cflFect, is not to be staved off by 
Arjuna’s sentimental objections. The guiding hand of God has 
brought the forces of history to this conflict, and individual 
responses to the situation cannot materially affect the general trend 
of events. Those friends and kinsmen for whose possible death 
Arjuna mourns, are sure to die in the ensuing battle. If Arjuna 
declines to fight and lays down his arms, he will incur the slur of 
failing to do an unpleasant duty. Viewed against the background 
of the surging tides of history, we seem utterly insignificant ; we 
are lik^ specks of dust floating on a fl ^od. It is i.ot given to any 
one, however great, to alter the plan and purpose of God. 

As I told you then, we may look upon the whole universe as a 
magnificent machine, directed and controlled by God. It is 
working towards a definite, well-aimed purpose which is beyond 
our grasp. We arc all placed near that machine and compelled to 
relate ourselves to it in various ways. These relations may be 
characterised by either harmony or disharmony. If we adjust 
ourselves harmoniously to the working of the machine, we fulfil 
the purpose of our lives. If we choose to be recalcitrant, the plans 
of God are not hindered ; we only succeed in contriving our own 
ruin. In the former case, we enjoy the privilege of becoming 
fellow- workers with God, though our contribution is insignificant. 
In the other case, we become rebels against His authority, breakers 
of the moral law. 

In this manner, we have to make out the existence of the three 
great entities : prakriii or matter, purusha or soul, and 
Purushottama or God. The Puriishottama is the Lord of the 
universe, the foundation and support of both prakriti and 
purusha^ and the basis on which the relations among these three 
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art dettrmincd. Theie interrelations make up what is spoken of 
as the moral law. They teach us a great deal about the manner in 
which the purtisha has to adjust himsalf in relation to prakTiti* 
And they tell us too about the right manner in which we may set 
about shaping our ideals. Our answer to the question whether It 
is the pain and the pleasure that are associated with the body, 
which ought to determine the mandates and prohibitions of our 
moral code, is closely dependent on our view of the relation that 
subsists between the body and the soul. We prefer the interests 
of the soul to those of the body, only when we know that the spirit 
is more important than the flesh. Take again the question of our 
relations with our fellow-men. We have been repeatedly told 
that our conduct must be guided and controlled by the rule of 
equality ; and it is easy to see that this rule is based on the view 
that tke soul is more significant than the body. Such differences 
as exist among the various beings in the universe are due to the 
material configurations of their physical frames. All souls are 
alike, and if they are the enduring and significant parts of all 
embodin^ents, it is reasonable to hold that the guiding rule of 
conduct should be based on their similarity rather than on the 
physical and physiological ditf^rrences that separate them from one 
another. 

You C'.n n<^w st-e \\ow the mandates and prohibitions of 
morality are derived from the interrelations among the three 
ultimate analytical postulates of philosophy, namely, matter, mind 
and God. In the fifteenth chapter, these interrelations are 
describad. We learn that prakTiti is subordinate to the purusha^ 
who in turn is subordinate to God. The Purnshottafna is the 
foundation alike of the universe of matter and the universe of 
mind ; and being so, He defines their attributes and determines the 
relations that substst among them all. In other words, He is also 
the foundation and supjx>rt of the everlasting law of righteousness 
and of the endless bliss of the emancipated. The highest effort of 
all philosophy, then, is to attempt to know Him in these terms ; 
and such knowledge alone offers the best guidance for the proper 
determination of our conduct in life. And it is for this reason 
that Sri Kfishi^a declares that He has taught the most secret of 
sciences in this chapter. The secret •f the basis of all morality is 
revealed to us here. The word, *dSstra\ as you know, means some 
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binding enactment of law which commands our obedience. We 
•peak of an enactment as iSsana^ while iSstra is that which makes 
the dSgana obligatory. Once wc realise that God is the foundation 
of the universe and the sanction behind the moral law, then all our 
difficulties in the matter of the determination of the right course of 
conduct in life vanish. 

Throughout the Gita, Sri Krishpals object is to impress upon 
Arjuna the great importance of doing one’s duties without caring 
for the consequences and without attachment to the fruits thereof. 
RulcvS of conduct like this may be enunciated easily enough, but it 
is not quite so easy to establish the sanction and authority behind 
such rules. Our natural tendency is t^ prefer what is 
advantageous to ourselves. The good is often confounded with 
self-interest. I remember having read years ago a famous work. 
Social Evolution by Benjamin Kidd, which illustrates this tendency 
in a notable manner. Writing of the function of religion in social 
evolution, Kidd discussa* the question with a great deal of insight 
into the historical development of European civilisation. But his 
final conclusion on the subject invites some criticism. He declares 
that religion has helped all social progress by giving an ultra - 
rational sanction to morality. In other words, Kidd must be 
understood to maintain that our reason fails to give a satisfactory 
sanction to morality and that religion steps in to furnish an 
authority which is beyond the jurisdiction of reason. Whatever is 
not to our own interest, the argument runs, stands condemned in 
the presence of reason ; egoistic self-assertion is as rational as 
altruistic self-sacrifice is irrational. 

I need not say how dangerous such a point of view may prove 
to be. A religion that rests on the futility of reason can end only 
in thoughtless indifference or traditionalism. No thinking being 
can submit any external authority which reason cannot criticise 
and which cannot find its v^alidity and justification in the inward 
life of the spirit. We can allow ourselves to be led by authority, 
but only if it is trustworthy. As Carlyle said long ago, we cannot 
always be verifying our ready- reckoner, and it is convenient as well 
as reasonable to submit to any authority which is ready at any 
moment to pass the test of reason. It is, however, quite a 
clitierent thing to demand our allegiance to an authority which 
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reason may never question. As has been well said : To 

maintain an unreal equilibrium between faith and reason, between 
a reverenee which accepts and an intelligence which rejects the 
same things, can issue only in one of two results, practical unbelief 
or the violent suppression of doubt/* If Revelation is the basis of 
morality, reason must not be denied competence to judge its 
credentials. It is hardly a legitimate endeavour to prove to reason 
a right to set reason at defiance. 

All this difficulty arises only when reason is understood as an 
appreciation of one’s own interests. As a matter of fact, it is 
something higher. It has the power of balancing conflicting 
interests, sifting contradictory evidence. The apparent conflict 
between the demands of self-interest and the mandates of morality 
can be resolved only when reason is allowed to pass its judgment 
on all the facts of the case. We may learn that the good is 
ultimately identical with self-interest, but only after undergoing the 
necessary spiritual and intellectual discipline. Subject to the 
bondage of matter and in the grip of a boundless egotism, we do 
not have any adequate conception of the truth which may be 
revealed to the sanctified spirit. Our life is so completely under 
the illusions of sense that we fail to realise our kinship with God. 
If our bondage to these illusions is complete, if no one in the 
history of mankind had ever risen above them, then indeed religion 
would be a dream, a hypothesis, ‘‘ the guess of a worm in the 
dust and the shadow of its desire”. But as a matter of fact, 
inspired sages and seers have again and again come forward to 
impress upon us truths that we might otherwise have ignored. 
There is nothing mysterious about these truths. If we, too, go 
through the necessary spiritual discipline, we may also realise them 
in thtir fulness. 

The laws of ethics rest ultimately on the vital demands of our 
spiritual experience. The presence of a conscience within us and 
our sense of freedom of will and moral responsibility indicate to us 
the existence of a power within us which makes for righteousness. 
The practice of yoga can lead us on to the wonderful experience of 
samadhiy wherein the reality of our spiritual nature is made 
manifest to us. We then learn in a blindirig flash of insight th« 
supremacy of the soul over the physical embodiment. And from 
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that it is an easy step to arrive at the great law of samatva and 
service. Some persevering yogins may even be vouchsafed the rare 
experience of God-realisation, when the deepest mysteries of the 
universe will stand revealed. Experiences like these demonstrate 
to us the truths on which the laws of ethics Rre based. They may 
not be the possession of all, but the requisite training and discipline 
will enable us to realise them for ourselves. The sages of the 
Upanishads declare that, when we subdue our passions and free 
ourselves from all perturbations and prejudices, the light of Truth 
will burst on us in all its glory. Says the BTihaddranyaka 
Upanishad : He who sees the Self, after having become quiet, 

subdued, satisfied, patient and collected, sees the self in the Self, 
sees all in the Self .... Evil does not overcome him, he overcomes 
all evil. Evil does not burn him, he burns all evil. Free from 
evil, free from spots, free from doubt, he becomes the true 
Brdhmaiia.^^ (iv. 4. 23.) 

It is now possible for us to decide which course of action is 
right and which is wrong. Whatever is not in keeping with the 
everlasting rule of righteousness, of which God is the support, 
cannot be right. For it is not in our own interests if we understand 
these aright. After all, what is our true interest ? Not certainly 
the pleasures, such as they are, of this life. They all have an end, 
they cloy and satiate, they make us ever discontented. The end 
and aim of life must be the attainment of the peculiarly unique 
happiness which is the portion of the soul that has obtained 
deliverance from the bondage of karma- The unmixed bliss 
which constitutes the very nature of the emancipated soul is 
something of which we, in this life of material bondage, can have 
no adequate conception. It is said that the yogin in the state of 
samddhi* when he turns his mind away from the outer world and 
concentrates himself upon himself, arrives at a state wherein he is 
entirely oblivious of the outer world but is fully alive to his own 
reality as a conscious being. And the recorded experiences of the 
yogins declare that the power of the principle of consciousness to 
perceive, think and reason becomes enormously increased in that 
condition of peculiar psychological trance. In a way, we can see 
how such a statement cannot be untrue, for it is known to us all 
that the greater the concentration of the mind, the greater is the 
power of the intellect to reason and to understand, and the greater 
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the power of the senses to perceive. Nothing so weakens the 
mind as distraction. When the mind is fully and intensely 
concentrated on itself so as to be completely oblivious of the 
external world, we must expect the powers of our consciousness to 
be at their highest. This is the most that we can say, as men who 
have not had the illumining experience of the yogins- 

However, the description of the state of samadht and the 
distinctive bliss that one feels therein, as found in Sanskrit 
literatuae, must enable us to have some idea of the sukha which is 
said to be attained by the emancipated soul. And surely it is 
more in our interests to strive after the attainment of this sukha 
rather than after the evanescent pleasures of this world. Even 
selfishness, understood in a comprehensive sense, leads us to the 
path of samatva and service. Reason and morality do not clash 
ultimately. Given the choice between a higher and a lower good, 
if we choose the latter, we cannot be called reasonable. We are 
then irrational, having judged our interests erroneously. So then, 
as this aik^ntika sukha is the summtim honiini of our lives and as 
the means for its attainment is the rule of righteousness, you can 
easily see how a knowledge of the nature of the Parama-piirusha ^ 
who is the foundation and support of both these, is equivalent to a 
knowledge of the purpose of life and morality. And th it is vvhv 
the fifteenth chap^-er, which reveals to us the deepest mysteries of 
ethics, is called the most secret of sciences. 

Now, it is a fact of experience that, when we are offered a 
choice between a higher and a lower good, we do not always prefer 
the former. It is not that we do not. know which is the higher 
good, and how unreasonable it is to choose the lower good in 
preference to the higher. But the fast is that, knowing the better, 
we choose the worse. The question why this should be so has 
been answered, I believe, in the ninth chapter. You may 
remember the statement made therein that prakriti acts as a 
veil or blinding wall to some and as the revealer of God to some 
others. PrakTiti was said to be dsuri in the former case and daivi 
in the latter case. The same question is taken up for consideration 
in t^he sixteenth chapter, but from a different standpoint. 

We are not now concerned with the attitude of prakriti 
towards the purusha, but have to study the question from the 
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point of view of the endeavour made by the purusha to follow the 
rule of righteousness which is established in God. The question 
that we have to frame for our consideration is this : Why is it 
that some follow the rule of righteousness, while others do not? 
The reason for this difference appears to lie in the inherited 
capacity of individuals. It is within our experience that men are 
born with different capacities and endowments, that some are born 
wise and others foolish, that some are born strong and others ill 
and weak, and, what is more important, that some are born good 
and others evil and vicious. While all bodies are made of the 
same prakrui and all souls are alike, all embodied creatures are 
different from one another. These differences are determined by 
the karma of each individual soul endeavouring to evolve its final 
destiny. The soul in the condition of embodiment may be 
imagined to be in a prison-house, undergoing penal discipline. If 
the reforming power of the discipline of the prison-house is not 
sufficient, the soul is sent on to another jail, to undergo a course of 
further discipline. Now, ju-^t as there are confirmed law-breakers 
on whom the discipline of the prisori does not have anything like 
the dt-sired effect — we have all he ud of impenitent ‘ j^ibbirds ^ — 
there are s<»uls which per'^i'^t in offending against the divinely 
ordained law ri<’hteousness and which in consequence keep on 
passing from one prison-house of flesh to another. 

In other words, the discipline of the prison of sams3ra does 
not act in the same manner in relation to all souls. The manner 
in which this discipline in any particular embodiment has helped 
an individual soul to make itself free determines to a large extent 
the nature of the new prison into which the soul is to be put next. 
Every embodied being is like a jail-cell with a prisoner in it. The 
convict has been in many cells before, and very probably will be in 
many other cells hereafter. If this is understood, you can easily 
see why one embodied being is not like another in respect of 
physical, intellectual and moral tendencies. The history of each 
case is specific and particular. The karma accumulated by one 
embodied being is different from that accumulated by another. 
And in consequence of this difference in the nature of the burden 
of karma, there are differences between one embodied being and 
another. These differences relate to physical, intellectual and 
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moral capacities and are transmitted through heredity and othe^ 

means. 

It is not difficult to see now why prakriti acts as in 

some cases and as daivl in others, and why some men arc naturally 
disposed to obey the law of righteousness while others are not so 
inclined. When individual tendencies are thus conflicting, we 
cannot entirely rely op our judgment and reason as infallible 
guides for our conduct in life. And so, in the last dloka of the 
sixteenth chapter, feri Kfish^ia tells us distinctly that, in settling 
what ought to be done and what ought not to be done, the dastra 
is our authority. If we leave men to follow their own impulses 
and inclinations, most of them would work out their own ruin. 
Philosophical analysis, the practice of yoga leading on to sslf- 
realisation and God-realisation, these tell us that the aihdntika 
sukha mentioned before is the worthiest object of attainment for 
us and that the rule of righteousness is the means for its attainment- 
But the majority of mankind fail to realise this and prefer the 
pleasures of this world and the satisfaction of the senses. 

It would be absurd to base morality on the changing whims 
and caprices of men. The democratic spirit of the modern age 
has striven to emphasise the importance of the individual at the 
expense of society. There has been an endeavour to impose on 
society the discordant ideals and tastes of the individuals of whom 
it is made up, in matters of morality. It is argued that society 
is nothing more than a collection of individuals and that it 
cannot set itself up as an arbiter of tastes and ideals. The 
morality of a»y society at any particular period, they say, is 
based on the desires and interests of the dominant group in that 
society. There is certainly truth in this view, but it ignores the 
important fact that society is not an arithmetical sum of individuals 
but something distinctive and unique by itself. Society, as a 
whole, has a characteristic individuality and power of its own, 
that are recognised by all statesmen and legislators, reformers and 
founders of religions. All the world over, at all times in the 
history of civilisation, it has been recognised that society has an 
authority which no iridividual can have. Sometimes the exercise 
of this authority may not be entirely reasonable, but on the 
whole the authority of social groups and the traditions that they 
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have successfully imposed on successive generations, have 
encouraged progress and civilisation. There is such a thing as 
social experience apart from the experience of individuals. The 
problems that every headstrong youth desires to solve in his 
own way, have all been met and solved in the past ; and in the 
interests of social harmony, it is essential that men should not 
be left to their own devices in regulating their conduct. At 
every moment of our lives, the influence of authority unobtrusively 
moulds our feelings, our aspirations and our beliefs. 

“ We must not forget,*' says Balfour, “ that it is authority 
rather than reason, to which, in the main, we owe not religion 
m^^rely, but ethics and politic^? ; that it is authority which supplies 
us with essential elements in the premises of science ; that it is 
authority, rather than reason, which lays deep the foundations 
of social life; that it is authority, rather than reason, which 
cements its superstructure.’* And he concludes that our 
superiority to the brute creation lies not so much in our 
rapacity of convincing and being convinced by the exercise of 
reasoning as in r»ur capu:itv of influencing snd b*»ing influenced 
by the exercise of authority. We mav, if we please, amend this 
by saying that our superiority to the brute creation consists in 
our intelligently surrendering ourselyes to trustworthy authority. 
The fact, nevertheless, remains that human life has been moulded 
in the past and will be moulded in the future by social authority, 
that morality rests upon it, that the foundations of the state are 
laid upon it. 

It is legitimate to ask : Whence does society derive this 
authority? Ultimately, this is not far different from the question : 
Whence does the moral law derive its sanction ? The answer 
may be given in the words of one of the greatest thinkers of 
Europe — that we have to look on the moral law as the will of God. 
The society which compels us to adopt the everlasting rule of 
righteousness, is pramana mi authoritative in the determination 
of conduct, inasmuch as this rule is the embodiment of the 
will of God and inasmuch as, if we are left to the tender 
mercies of our own reason and of our appreciation of our interests, 
we are sure to miss the goal. Most of what I have told you 
now will become clearer during the course of our study of the 
sixteenth chapter. And this, we may begin now. 
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The kind of life expected of us if we sincerely follow the 
Isw of righteousness, is first described in the following Slokas : 

^JTsr qro ii f » 

srfl^r ^f?TJT5i^«Rr?TrTT^?i[rT^cn:%g5T>iC • 

*IT^# II ^ II 

^irr !TT%JTTf5I?Tr I 

swq’!? %4yjTfinrr?r^?T ii ^ ii 

^Rl KRISHNA SAID : 

1. Fearlessness, purity, firm and continued attach- 
ment to the life of philosophic wisdom, charity, self- 
restraint, and worship, study of the T W/z.r, penance, and 
sincerity, 

2. Freedom from violence, truthfulness, freedom 
from anger, renunciation, peacefulness, aversion to slander, 
compassion towards (all) beings, freedom from avarice, 
gentleness, modesty and steadiness, 

3. Genius, forgiveness, strength of will, cleanliness, 
freedom from treachery, lack of self-conceit, — Cthcse) 
O Arjuna, are his, who is born to inherit the wealth of 
the gods. 

The inheritors of daivi sampat are those who are endowed 
'4ith the capacity to follow the rule of righteousness and are 
blessed with the vision which pierces the veil of m^ya and sees 
into the heart of things — that is, those to whom prakTiti has 
acted as the revealer of the Divine. First of all, they are stated 
to be free from fear. We have frequently discussed the nature 
and causas of fear in the course of our study. As you are 
aware, fear takes bold of us, when there is the prospect of our 
losing something which is priya •r desirable to us, or of our 
experiencing something which is apriya or disagreeable to us. 
Now, the principles of karma-yoga require that we should rise 
above pain and pleasure, desire and aversion and such like pairs of 
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opposites. To a dvOndvatUat there is nothing which is prtya or 
apriya. Hence to acquire fearlessness, one must be a 
dvandvotlta* 

This may be achieved if there is sattva-sam^uddhi — a term 
which requires some explanation. It has been interpreted to mean 
purity of the heart, but it appears to me that something slightly 
different is meant here. You all know that Hinduism has made 
elaborate regulations about food. Partly, no doubt, this must 
have been due to the common tendency of early religions to regard 
eating as a sacrament and to invest commensality with a religious 
significance. In part, however, this was also due to the idea that 
the nature of the food that we eat affects us, not merely physically, 
but morally and mentally as well. There is a passage in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad (vii. 26. 2) which states that the purity of 
the food that we eat determines the i^urity of our physical 
constitution and that this in turn determines the strength and 
power of our ,s/nri7t. Ordinarily, of course, the term, 
stands for memory, hut in this particular text it must be 
understood as referring to all the powers of our soul will, 
intelligence and wiadom. 

It is not very difficult to sec why such a view was held. It is 
known to you all that certain substances, when eaten or drunk, 
produce a marked effect on our mental and moral tendencies. 
Alcohol, for instance, debilitates our understanding and undermines 
our sense of moral responsibility. The effects of opium and other 
powerful narcotics are also well known. There are certain drugs, 
which are capable of producing insanity if given in sufficiently large 
doses and for a sufficiently long period. Years ago, when I was a 
student in the Medical College, I remember that our Professor of 
Anatomy once traced the mental and spiritual differences between 
herbivorous and carnivorous animals to the nature of the food 
eaten by them. If we catch a tiger and imprison it in a cage, we 
always find it restlessly and almost fiercely moving hither and 
thither. On the other hand, a buffalo left free in the midst of an 
extensive field loves to sit still. In some corner, where there is 
a little mire, it will settle down happily and find delight in quiet 
rest. These are two extremes, our Professor told us, and they are 
more significant than any intervening examples we can think of. 
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Food thus appears to have something to do with the 
constitution of our bodies and with the energy which the body has 
in store. It may ako be argued that, as between the vegetarian and 
the non-vegetarian, fundamental differences exist, based on the 
amount of energy that they severally expend to convert their food 
into animal tissue. It may be urged that a greater amount of 
energy is necessary to convert vegetarian than non-vegetarian food 
Into the tissues of our bodies, and that the meat-eater, having at his 
disposal a larger amount of spontaneous physical energy, will be 
more inclined to be the slave of his body than the vegetarian. All 
this does not imply that vegetarian diet is weakening or debilitating. 
The West has come to recognise, after the victories of the Japanese 
in the recent war against Russia, that vegetarian diet offers 
immunity against various diseases and confers great powers of 
endurance. The facts that I have placed before you tend to show 
that the nature of the food that we cat determines our physiological 
constitution and that there is ample evidence in support of the 
declaration of the Chhandogya Upanishad- If our prakfiti is 
pure, it means that our natural temperament is of the desired kind 
and will help us to follow the law of righteousness. 

It may also be noted that the vegetarian is popularly considered 
to be more meditative and contemplative than on« who lives on 
animal food. One of the many reasons suggested for the difference 
between the meditative East and the aggressive West is the giving 
up of non -vegetarian diet by the East. I will not say that it is a 
complete answer to the problem, but it does seem to be a part of 
the answer. When our physical propensities arc not in favour of 
a life of selfishness and sensuality, but arc such as may help us in 
maintaining righteousness and achieving self-restraint and self- 
sacrifice, then wc have some capacity to live the life of philosophic 
wisdom. It may be observed that, in the case of every individual, 
whether he is a vegetarian or not, as he grows older and older, he 
grows more and more contemplative. There is ‘ less of body and 
more of grace \ With the decline in the vigour of the body, the 
spirit asserts itself and makes it easy to live a life of self-restraint 
and self-sacrifice. Now, against the course of reasoning outlined 
here, it may be argued that to adopt the vegetarian diet and the 
life of contemplation is to court weakness. That this is not so 
may be made out from the victories of Japan over Russia. 
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DUna is not mere giving of gifts, but th# apiritual impulse that 
is behind every act of charity and generosity. Dama is self- 
restraint, the power to tame the tiger and the apo within us, 
Yajfla is worship. When we rise above the promptings of 
pleasure and pain and lead a life of philosophic thought, equality 
and service, when we practise d^na and dama^ then we will be 
naturally led to worship the God who is the foundation of the law 
of righteousness that we have to follow. By avadhya^a is meant 
the study of the Vedas- Adhyaya is the process of learning the 
Vedas by reciting the hymns in the manner in which the teacher 
chants them. Svddhyaya is repeating the sacred hymns by oneself 
after learning them from the dch^ryay something very much like 
what the students call * learning by heart \ I think, however, that 
the word is used here in sl more comprehensive sense to indicate 
also serious study and independent thought on the problems of 
life that are discussed in the scriptures. Tmpas is the conquest of 
the self, the mortification of the flesh as they call it. Dama is the 
power to taoie the wild beast within us, tapas is the process by 
which the animal is tamed. Fasting, exHO-^ure, hard work, 
continuous thought and medit#ri»-»n , these and oth-rs constitute 
tapas, which is the process by which we can make pleasure cease 
to be pleasure and pain cease to be pain. Arjavam is sincerity, 
agreement between the outer act and the inner thought. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the law of righteousness 
requires that we should practise ahimso , that is, that we should 
inflict no injuries on others and that we should harbour ill-feelings 
against none. Anger is only another name for a dtsire to harm 
and injure others, and freedom from this (akrodha) is clearly 
essential. It also follows that we should not stop with merely 
keeping ourselves aloof from aggressive wrong-doing, but that we 
should also live a life of positive service. Daya has been defined 
by a commentator as the inability to look at the misery of others, 
the desire to rid the world of pain. It goes without saying that 
scandal-mongering is inconsistent with the law of righteousness 
and must be given up by all who would save their souls. Indeed, 
the expression, ‘ apaiittna \ occurring in this verse, has been 
glossed to mean not merely refraining from spreading scandals, but 
also the giving up of all such speech as will cause trouble to others. 
Alohiptvam is such firmness and steadiness as will save us from 
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yitlding to temptations. There is also another reading, 
‘ alolutvam \ which also means practically the same thing. 
AchapalatHf which is also later mentioned in this stanza, means 
freedom from fickleness. The fickleness must be understood to 
relate to both judgment and taste. The distinction between 
achapalam and aloluptvam consists in this, that freedom from 
fickleness is, as it were, a necessary preliminary to the acquisition 
of the firmness which conquers all temptations. 

Tyaga — to go back a little — is the readiness to renounce 
which is needed to acquire freedom from attachment. Santi is 
that equanimity and evenness of disposition which has been 
described many times before in the Gha, By ' mSrdavam' is 
meant gentleness. Literally it means softneSvS, but it is preferable 
to understand it in the other sense here. ‘ Hrl ’ stands for 
modesty and the sense of shame. It may be noted here that 
the sense of shame felt by the wrongdoer is different from that 
which is pres-nt in all peaceful and law-abiding cirizens. The 
former is rhe result of an adver-e judgment passed by public 
opinion. The latter, which alone must be meant here, looks 
forward to the judgment of society and, in anticipation thereof, 
moulds and guides conduct. 

‘ Tejas * means ‘ light ’ literally. Figuratively, it is used in 
the sense of inborn power — the power which is possessed by 
heroic men of genius on account of their magnificent natural 
endowment. Such men are pioneers and pathfinders, the guides 
and exemplars of humanity. If the glow of genius is a divine 
inheritance, it may he asked whether we can do all that the great 
men have done, imitate their excellences as well as their defects. 
An ideal teacher is bound to ask his disciples to follow only 
whatever is good in his conduct. Slips and faults there may be in 
the lives of great men. They are not any the less slips and faults, 
because they were committed by the great. On the whole, 
however, the splendour and power of genius are divine and are 
capable of revealing to us the glory of God. T^jas is that light of 
genius, in whose presence small faults and imparfections become 
insignificant like the sunspots in the splendour of the sun. 
KshamS is patience, forgiveness. It has been pointed out that, 
while akrodha is merely the suppression of the internal disturbance 
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arising aut of aets that provoke to anger, kshamd is the 
maintenance of an attitude of calm friendliness even while 
unfriendly acts are being done. Dhfiti is the power of will, the 
quality of decision. Saucha is cleanliness of body and mind. 
Adroha is freedom from that vilest of all sins, treachery. 
Ndtimdnitd is humility, absence of vanity, freedom from the 
tendency to think too much of oneself. 

I 

In relation to the person who is so nobly born as to inherit 
daivl sampat^, there is this fund of good attributes. Even as 
intellectual capacity and physical vigoyr are matters of heredity 
and endowment, moral worth is also to a large extent determined 
by birth and inheritance. While some men are born to inherit 
the wealth of the gods, there arc others who are denied this legacy. 
Of these inheritor! of diabolical wealth, Sri Krishna now proceeds 
to speak. We nciay, however, postpone consideration of the 
question till next week and stop here for the present. 


Ixviii 

The devas and the asuras have figured largely in Hindu 
mythology. The fornaer are the powers of light, the latter are 
spirits of gloom and darkaass. In the Upanishads, they assumed 
a figurative significance. The d4vas and the astir as typified 
respectively the good and evil propensities in us. It is obvious 
that Sri Krishna is using these terms in a very similar sense in the 
did. The devas^ Sri Ramanuja says, are those who follow the 
commands of God ; and by the same token, the asuras are those 
who rebel against the authority of God and fail to render due 
obedience to the law of righteousness promulgated by Him. 
Daivl sampai is, therefore, that moral endowment which helps us 
to lead a life that is iu harmony with the will of God, while dsurl 
sampat is sueh a fund of inherited qualities as leads us into 
wrong-doing. Last week, we studied Sri Krishna’s description of 
tiie noble wealth of divine endowment. The stanzas with which 
we have to begin our work to-day, deal with the qualities that are 
dsurl or demoniacal. 
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^gfsf^TSfasr i 

«T?rTsf ^rfiRTm^q- qr^ ^TPT^T^^fVJC, •• « •• 

4. Pomp, arrogance, self-conceit and anger and also 
harshness and ignorance (belong) to one who is born to 
inherit demoniacal wealth, O Arjuna. 

Damhha is ostentatious display of self-importance. Bar pa is 
hauteur, arrogance, the feeling that one is strong enough to do 
what one likes. By * ahhimana * is meant self-conceit, a 
complacent faith in one^s own greatness and importance. Darpa 
and abhimona may seem synonymous, but there is a distinction 
that may be noted. The latter is equivalent to atimanita (thinking 
too much of oneself) ; the former is the feeling of nonchalance, 
the calm conviction of superiority that comes out of too high an 
estimate of one's abilities and qualities. Under its influence, 
criticism and opposition are of no avail and restraints are set at 
naught. When both darpa and abhim^/ia are present, dambha is 
the inevitable outcome. Krodha^ of course, is anger, and 
pa rushy am rudeness, harshness, or even cruelty. 

These qualities constitute the demoniacal endowment. Some 
of you may wonder why the asuyl qualities that are mentioned, 
are fewer than the daivl^ Apart from the fact that Sri Krishna 
presently elaborates on the character and conduct of those who act 
up to these tendencies, it is worth while to note that the vices 
enumerated here are more than sufficient to set off and counteract 
all the desirable virtues described in the first three Alohas* 

Now, if persons are born in this manner, some endowed with 
a capacity to live a life of purity, sacrifice and self restraint, and 
others with a pronounced tendency to lead a life characterised by 
selfishness and sensuality, the question naturally arises: How are 
we to conduct ourselves ? It mast be borne in mind that the fact 
that we are born with definite moral tendencies does not render us 
morally irresponsible. It is left to us to choose the manner in 
which we may use those tendencies, and by that choice we shall be 
judged. We are not to pursue the path of least resistance and to 
place ourselves entirely under the sway of our natural instincts and 
impulses. If men are to obey nothing higher than their untutored 
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initincts and impulses, they would be prone to lead a life of 
sensual pleasure rather than one of wisdom and self-restraint. In 
the first fifteen chapters of the Gita, the inferiority of a life of 
selfishness and sensuality to a life of samatva and service has 
been elaborately demonstrated. It must, therefore, be plain to 
you that daivi qualities are to be nurtured and cultivated, while 
the dsuri ones are t# be suppressed and conquered. l§ri Krishna 
distinctly informs us in the next verse what would happen to us if 
we allow ourselves to be guided entirely by our natural instincts 
and impulses, both when they happen to be divine and when they 
are demoniacal. 

ir?TT i 

ITT ii 

5. The heritage of the gods is deemed to be (the 
m< ans) for deliverance, that of the demons for bondage, 
(jneve not, O Arjuna, for you are born to inherit the 
wealth of the gods. 


The div'ine wenlrh of moral en-lownenf is c ilcol ite 1 to lead 
us on to final release, while the fund of diabolical attributes tends 
to sirengthen our bondage. These tendencies with which we are 
born, are, of course, the result of our past karma. They tend to 
colour our life and shape our character. But it must always be 
remembered that the soul can never escape its moral responsibility 
and that it is ever possible for us to rise above or fall below 
our inherited endownaent. Even a man of the asiin type may see 
the error of his ways and set his face towards light. When 
Sri Krishna divides mankind roughly into two classes, thiivi and 
osurl. He is recording a fact of observation. It is not Hit 
intention to teach that the inheritors of daivi sampat alone are 
eligible for salvation a«d that others are doomed to eternal 
predition. “Here”, He says in eflFect, “are desirable charac- 
teristics and here are undesirable traits. If you are naturally 
endowed with these uplifting qualities, cultivate them and 
encourage their influence, so that you may be led on to deliverance 
from samsdra. If, however, it is your misfortune to be cursed 
with unlovely attributes, (fry to reforia yourself.” Understood in 
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this light, Sri Krishna’s teaching on this subject can never be 
confounded with the fatalism that kills all incentive to moral 
eflfort. 

It is noteworthy that Sri Krishna here definitely assures 
Arjuna that he is on the side of the angels. It is true, of course, 
that Sri Krishr>a thoroughly disapproves of Arjuna’s attitude 
towards war. In His view, to retire from the battlefield will 
constitute a clear dereliction of duty. If, however, we analyse 
Arjuna’s attitude, we will find that, behind his refusal to fight, 
there is no lack of moral sensibility, no sense of indifference to 
duty. He is all the time acutely conscious of his duty ; he is 
only anxious to know what his right and proper duty is at the 
moment. He is involved in a dharma-aankatay faced by a conflict 
of duties. He feels that he is in honour bound to fight in the 
war as a soldier who has enlisted himself in a just war; he feels 
at the same time the horror and cruelty of war, the useless 
slaughter of those whom he respects and loves, and fears the grave 
and wide-spread social confusion that every major war is bound to 
leave in its wake. Pity and sympathy well up in him, and these 
have their roots, we must recognise, in a desire to sacrifice the 
interests of the self for the sake of what he deems to be higher 
things. Not for the sovereignty of the three worlds is he prepared 
to kill his own kith and kin. Troubled by a conflict of duties, 
Arjuna is tossed on the waves of doubt. Unable to come to any 
decision, he suffers the pangs of despair. 

I remember to have pointed out to you during our study of 
the first chapter that one who feels a conflict of duties is morally 
superior to one who is indifferent to the claims of duty. The 
former is anxious to discharge the burden of his duties but unable 
to decide what the right course for him to adopt in a troublesome 
situation is ; he may be overcome by indecision and remain 
passive. The latter does not care for his duties at all. Deliberately 
and of set purpose, he disregards his duties. Unwillingness to 
perform what is recognised to be one’s duty is a clear violation of 
duty. But Arjuna is so intensely intent on the performance of 
his duty that he does not want to perform that duty in any 
wrong manner. If he is capable of feeling earnestly and sincerely 
a conflict of duties, it indicates his readiness to carry out his 
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duty irrespective of consequences. His troubled and anxious 
attitude towards war is in itself sufficient guarantee that he is born 
to inherit the wealth of the gods. Once he learns what 
precisely his duty is and overcomes his indecision, he will be 
saved. 

3TT^t qrsT it ii ^ ii 

6. There arc two types of creation of beings in this 
world : the divine and also the demoniacal. The divine has 
been described at length. Hear from Me, O Arjuna, 
about the demoniacal. 

Bhuta-sarga i* the creation of beings. Here it is declared that 
there are two different kinds of creation. One is the creation of 
beings with god-like endowments, with a marked potentiality in 
the direction of a life of virtue and purity. The other is the 
creation of persons with demoniac endowments characterised by 
an equally marked potentiality in the direction of a life of sin and 
impurity. The characteristics of persons of the former type have 
already been described at length, not merely in the opening stanzas 
of this chapter but also In the first fifteen chapters of the Gita 
whicji contain numerous descriptions of the moral qualities that 
we ought to cultivate and of the attributes and types of ideal 
persons who are entitled to be the guides and exemplars of 
humanity. 

Now, when we deal with two things that contradict each other 
in all respects, to know fully the characteristies of one of them is 
also to know very nearly the whole of the other. Suppose there 
are two persons each of whom is, as it were, the antithesis of the 
other — one a truth-speaker, the other a liar ; one fair in appear- 
ance, the other dark; one old in age, the other young —and so 
forth. If I describe to you in detail the characteristics of one of 
them, you can surely give me a description of the other. If the 
daiva sarga has been explained, it may be taken for granted that 
the dsura sarga has also been very nearly explained. Still, 
iSri Krishna, in the interests of clarity, proceeds to describe the 
asura sat ga €**5^^ before drawing the moral that it is necessary 
to draw. 
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5T ^rrftr 5 t ^ n ^ ii 

7. Demoniacal persons know neither pravritti nor 
nhritti. Nor is purity found in them, nor even regulated 
conduct, nor truthfulness. 

At you are well aware, our religion teaches two different ways 
of life known by the names oi pracvTiiti^mSrgn and nivTitti^tn^ rga*, 
The former it the life of aggressive achievement, the latter is the 
path of renunciation and retirement. Our .<i(stras enjoin both. 
When imperfectly understood, prax>Tttti and nivritti appear to be 
mutually contradictory. It is rather difficult to understand their 
trHe signifiaance and effect a reconciliation between them. And 
hence, Sri Krishna's teachings in the Gita are mainly concerned 
with showing how the life of active work and achiev^ement may 
well be reconciled with a life of renunciation and true 
self-surrender. Arjuna's dharma-’fiankafa arose out of the 
opposition that he saw between the call to action and the spirit of 
renuru'iarion . He thongrlit, mistakeniv. that the life of renunciatiem 
and Hscecicism was superior to th'* life of a ction and a Muevetnent . 
In this sense, of course, Arjuna did not know what prav^ritti was 
and what nivritti was. Nevertheless* this isnorance is not an 
dsnri characteristic for the reason that Arjuni was e-irnest and 
sincere in his corvstde ration ot the question an l was ea^’er and 
anxious ro learn the truth. The ignorarvee of the dsuri type of 
people about this cfuesrion ig a wanton a«d wilful ignorance. 
They do not care to consider the question at all. 

Further, cleanliness of body and mind, regulated conduct an J 
truthfulness are not found in them. These qualiiies constitute the 
deepest layers of the foundation on which the edifice of one^s 
moral life has to be built. If this foundation is wanting, there will 
be no moral life worth speakiog of. You may remember in this 
connectiom the story that I told you in one of our former classes 
of a heedless sinner who was reformed by a teacher who extracted 
from him a promise never to tell a lie. Truthfulness is at the basis 
of every rule of conduct. When there is no truthfulness, nor 
regulated conduct, nor purity of mind, one's moral life is wrecked. 
And for this reason, the lack of these essential virtues is brought 
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to our notice at the very commencement of Sri Kfishoa’s 
description of the Ssura sarga. 

II d II 

8, They say : ‘‘ The universe (is) unreal, without 

any basis, without any God, produced without any relation 
between an antecedent cause and a subsequent effect, and 
intended for the satisfaction of desire. What else (is) 
necessary to account for it 

Here is a description of the philosophic outlook of persons of 
the desnoniacal type. They refuse to recognise the reality of the 
universe. Nothing is real to them except their own desires. To 
believe in the reality of a universe is to recognise the necessity 
for establishing ethical relations with it, and that is the last 
thing they want to do. Being unreal, it has no basis and no 
God. It fallows that the universe need obey no law of causality. 
A fortuitous concourse of atoms brought into existence by 
chance, the universe need not be understood by us to have 
any purpose other than the satisfaction of our desires. 

We may note in passing that the expression, * aparaspara- 
sambhutam/ has given rise to some difficulty in interpretation. It 
has been taken to mean ‘ not produced by mutual union (of the 
sexes)’. Along with kim anyat^ it may be construed thus : 

What else is produced without mutual union V* The answer to 
this rhetorical question is palpably in tha negative. We are, 
therefore, to regard the asuri philosophy as holding that sexual 
passion is the only cause of the universe. I prefer, however, to 
think that a characteristic philosophic position held by the 
Charvakas and other secularists is outlined here. If you believe 
that the universe is real and sustained and supported by one who 
is its Lord, then you can see that the law of causation reigns 
supreme in the universe. God willed, and the universe came into 
existence. It is regulated by the laws ordained by Him for that 
purpose. This, in short, is the theistic position. The atheist does 
not believe in a God and will say that the universe came into 
existence accidentally. He does not believe in a final cause which 
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is to be regarded as the creator of the visible universe. If you 
retort that the universe which is after all here for all of us to see 
and experience, must have had a cause, he will answer that the 
universe is unreal and therefore apratishtha* It did not come 
into existence in accordance with any law of causality, nor is it 
governed by any such law. 

The question then arises : If the universe is unreal, 
unsupported, Lordless and brought into existence without any 
adequate and accountable cause, what is its purpose ? Whatever 
may be the philosophical explanation of the birth and progress of 
the universe, our experience tells us that there is a universe of 
some kind. It may be a vanishing phantasmagoria, it may be real 
or unreal. Still it Is thert, and being there, it is legitimate to 
enquire what object is served by its existence. The asurt type of 
people see no use for it except as a means for the satisfaction of 
their own dssires. Their moral level is not much above that of the 
beasts of the field. 

9. Maintaining this view, they lose their souls, become 
mean-minded, and as enemies, do fiercely harmful deeds to 
the destruction of the universe. 

In the position of the materialist, as explained ahov'^, is there 
any room left for the category of the soul ? Most likely he will 
maintain that soul is something not far different from what we 
generally call the mind, functioning with life and ceasing with 
death. As we have seen, Sri Krishna has given us many reasons in 
favour of a different philosophy based on the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul. If we accept the teachings of 
Sri Krishna, it is easy to see that the atheistic position is not only 
morally blameworthy, but also intellectually puerile. That is why 
men of the asuri type are described as nashtdtm^nah and 
alpa'hHddhayahy persons of lost souls and mean intellects. 
Having no faith in a soul which outlives the brief space of human 
life, nor in a God enforcing the moral law, they become the slaves 
of their desires. And in trying to satisfy them, they brook no 
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opposition and arc hindered by no scruples. Doing fiercely 
harmful deeds, they sl^ow themselves to be enemies of the world. 
They ruin not only themselves but the world as well. It is, of 
course, not meant to be conveyed that they destroy what God has 
created, nor that they adversely affect the lives of those who are 
steadfast in their purity and faith. It is only suggested that they 
tend to cause the moral life of civilisation to deteriorate and that 
they obstruct the progress of history in the direc tion of what is 
worthy and pure. They hinder development, they introduce 
undesirable influences and effects. 

If the atheist asks why we should interfere with his convictions, 
the ansvv^er is plain. Everyone has the right to hold his own 
opinions on ev^ery matter under the sun in the abstract, but this 
right to liberty of thought is modified and curtailed by the 
dominant needs of society and state. Thoughts do not always 
remain thoughts ; they lead to acts. They are, we may say, 
actions in an embryonic stage. That being so, it becomes the duty 
of society to see that certain thoughts are not encouraged. The 
views of the tluef, of the murderer and, except on rare occasions, 
sof even the political revolutionary with high ideals are not 
tolerated in any society. No one can live a life of complete 
isolation, thoroughly insulated from all social influences. Every 
individual life acts and reacts on the entire life of society. If an 
aggressive atheist Hiv^es in the midst of a number of pious and 
virtuous people, his ex?.mple may have little effect. But those 
with weaker faith may fall and try to follow the atheist in his 
defiance of all laws of virtue. No reasonable man can, therefore, 
.say that, in regard to his convictions concerning religion and 
morality, he must be free from all outside interference. The 
regulation of social life all the world over by laws and customs, 
traditions and conv^ent-ions, indicates the necessity for such 
interference. Society has a right to protest against an inmegulated 
evil life which ruin.s both the individual who leads it and the men 
amongst whom he sets his vicious example. It is, therefore, no 
exaggeration to say that the lives of those who are of the 
demoniacal disposition tend to the destruction of the world and 
actively work against the fulfilment of the destiny of the 
universe. 

Please allow me to stop here for the present. 

Itbj 
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Ixix 

The whole of mankind is divided in this chapter into two 
distinct groups, the daivl group and the dsuri group. This 
classification is based on the belief that, just as men are born with 
peculiar physical traits and characteristic intellectual capacities, 
they are also born with distinctive moral idiosyncrasies. Some are 
born with inner potentialities that enable them to lead lives of 
purity and strength. There are others again with congenital 
tendencies in favour of crime. This belief, that men are born with 
special moral endowments, is not against the demonstrated conclu- 
sions of science. We may even go farther and say that modern 
scientific investigation is tending to support this view. Not that 
we are to understand that our moral lives are pre-determined at 
birth. The implication is that the natural endowment and power 
with which any individual is born, is an important factor in the 
constitution of his moral life and cannot be ignored. It is only 
when we bear these considerations in mind, that the classification 
of humanity into those who are blessed with the capacity to lead 
the moral life and those who are not so endowed, becomes 
intelligible. 

Last week we were dealing with the characteristics af thost- 
who belong to the dsurt sTishfi* They adopt, we were told, an 
ideal of life in which neither God nor the soul has any place. 
They believe that this universe is unreal, unsupported and free 
from the control of a Divine Governor, and they are convinced 
that the only guidance for the conduct of their lives is to be derived 
from the play of their own natural instincts and desires. Adopting 
an atheistic view of the universe and the secularist view of 
morality, they lose their souls. They miss the supreme end for 
which they have been granted the boon of life. They manifest 
neither the strength, nor the intelligence which will enable them to 
arrive at the truth. As was pointed out last time, by leading lives 
based on atheism and secularism, they not only ruin themselves, 
but also hinder others from attaining their salvation. Association 
with them spells danger for all. The description of their charac- 
teristics is continued in the dlokas that follow. 
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^TJTirrfksi ^wrrsTiT^rf^^rr: i 
iTt^T|r3tran‘5^STi‘T?a€r^;%s^f«W5TT; n i** ii 

10. Abandoning themselves to insatiable desires^ full 
of pomp, pride and arrogance, (they) adopt vicious resolves 
through delusion and bind themselves to unholy vows. 

We have already learnt that desire is by its very nature 
insatiable, that as fire is fed by fuel, even so desire derives 
nourishment from the objects of desire. It grows by what it feeds 
on. Persons of the demoniacal type have no ideals except the 
satisfaction of their desires. And, as desire is a harsh task-master 
whom nothing can ever satisfy, they lead lives bereft of purpose or 
direction, void of joy or peace. It is further stated that they are 
all characterised by pomp, pride and arrogance. The correspond- 
ing Sanskrit expressions, ^ dambha ^ ‘ mana ' and ‘ mada ^ are 
all cognate in meaning and imply some kind of over-estimation of 
the self. Dambha is said to be the manifestation of a piety and a 
purity which do not actually exist. Religious hypocrites are 
common the world over and are alwavs characterised bv the desire 
to show themselves off as above the common herd in matters 
spiritual. Mdna is the conviction that one is more worthy of 
honour and respect than one deserves. When we want to be 
praised and honoured for virtues and qualities that are not ours, 
then we are characterised by ntOtia, It corresponds to pride in a 
somewhat derogatory sense. Mada is the delusion of over- 
confidence in and over-estimation of one's abilities. You may, if 
you like, differentiate these three qualities in this context by 
looking upon as relating to the religious aspect, mdna as 

being concerned with the moral aspect, and mada as referring to 
the intellectual and physical aspects of our life. 

The underlying assumption of self-importance in all these 
cases may be regarded as the means for the fulfilment of an end, 
namely, the satisfaction of desires. It gives the needed impetus 
towards making the necessary efforts and helps to overcome such 
scruples as may stand in th« way. The desire to stand well in the 
eyes of society and to earn honour and respect, a proper 
appreciation of one's own qualities — these are not necessarily 
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vices. More often than not, they constitute a powerful incentive 
to moral cflFort. But when they lead to humbug and hypocrisy and 
to a continuous . display of aggressive selfishness, they become 
demoniacal attributes. This is made clear by the reference to 
asad'graha and ainchi-vrata in the later half of the stanza. 
A^ad^graha is an improper mental resolve. All resolutions made 
for satisfying the promptings of desire arc improper, judged from 
the standpoint of the teachings of the GUa relating to the salvation 
of soul-emancipation and God-attainment. The determination to 
amass wealth or to titillate the palate cannot show us the way to 
liberation. Desire gives rise to sanga, sariga breeds karma and 
karma creates bondage. Now, improper resolves are made, 
because people do not know the truth and are deluded about their 
real interests. And to carry out these improper resolves, they 
become aiuchi^t>rataSi wedded to unholy vows. Graha is the 
mental resolve; vrata is the carrying out of the resolution 
arrived at. 

fsrfk^Tr: . » 

aTT5TrTr?[T5i?r^^r: r 

11. Subject to immeasurable anxiety ceasing only at 
death, holding the satisfaction of desires to be the highest 
(ideal), convinced that this is all, 

12. Bound by a hundred ties of hope, wholly 
devoted to desire and anger, they wish (to obtain) heaps 
of wealth by unjust means for the gratification of (their) 
desires. 

No one can be free who bases his life on desires and 
their satisfaction. Endless worry will gnaw at his heart. Countless 
desires will clamour for his attention every moment, and the 
satisfaction of any one of them will only give it renewed strength. 
He will be like a man bound by a thousand chains, each drawing 
him in a different direction. Servant of many masters, tossed 
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hither and thither hy the demand*! of conflicting deaire^^, he will 
lead a care-worn and anxious life. He has freed himself from the 
mandates and prohibitions of ethics and societyionly by pledging 
his soul to the alLdevouring fangs of desire. Death a^one can free 
him from the never-'ceasing and exorbitant demands of desire, and 
even then only apparently. For the karma that he has created in 
his vafn pursuit after the will-'o-the-wisp of desire will cling to 
him and handicap him in his next birth. To go after objects of 
desire in this manner is no uncommon thing. Many of us do not 
know that it is necessary to conquer desire to prosper here and 
hereafter. And even among the few who know, the power to rise 
to the height of renunciation is rarely found. Nevertheless, it is 
not often that we come across people who deliberatelv hold that 
the satisfaction of desires is the highest object attainable by man, 
and that no worthier ideal can demand our homage. For most of 
the votaries at the shrine of desire have at least an obscure feeling 
that man can seek higher things. It is only those who deliherately 
adopt an atheistic and secularistic philosophv, that formulate the 
satisfaction of desire to be the supreme end of life. And this is a 
sure indication of the asuri nature. 

When any one of set purpose places himself in this manner at 
the disposal ©f desire, he is deluded by the vagaries of hope. 
Nothing kindles desire so much as the rosy pictures which fanev 
paints of its satisfaction, and the man who bases his life on the 
satisfaction of is literally bound by a hundred ties of hope. 
Continually obsessed hy desires and ever expecting to realise them, 
nothing daunts him in his endless quest. No failures dishearten 
him, the renewed demands of desire reinforce his zest. He cannot 
call his soul his own. Every passing fancy of the moment, every 
little temptation enslaves him. Distracted and disintegrated, his 
life is without lasting peace or satisfaction. Compare him with a 
sannyasin who is master of his soul. Superficially, it may seem 
as though the latter led a stunted and impoverished existence. 
On a further consideration, it will become clear that the sannyasin 
is freer in the sense that he is not so much dependent on his 
environment ; he can adjust himself to all conditions. He can 
bear hunger and thirst. He can find his repose on the inhospitable 
ground with the sky for his canopy. Desires do not obsess him, 
temptations leave him untouched. He is free to order and integrate 
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Ws life and make it serve some great ideal. Forgetting hia aelf and 
Ita petty demands, he can attain enduring happiness and peace. 
For happiness and freedom have to be won, not through indulgence^ 
but through renunciation. True vair^gya conquers fear and 
destroys disappointment. 

Now, those who are enslaved to desire become the slaves of 
anger as well. For it is not always that one can accomplish one^s 
desires. Obstacles may stand in the way. Disappointment may 
arown one's efforts. And when there is disappointment, there is 
anger against those who are held t® be responsible therefor, rightly 
or wrongly. Every one, when free from desire, will be free 
from anger also, for it is thwarted desire that rouses our wrath. 
Desire is maddening and tyrannical in its hold. Anger is a 
blinding and imperious force. Those who are swayed by anger 
and desire are the tools of tremendous forces that know no 
distinction between right and wrong. They will be restrained 
by no scruples in guiding their lives. They will seek to amass - 
wealth by fair means or foul in order to satisfy their desires ; and 
likewise, by fair means or foul, they will seek t® remove all 
obstacles standing In their way. The promptings of desire cloud 
our moral sense. And unfair accumulation of wealth is only a 
reflection In conduct of a mind enslaved to desire, demoniacal in 
its indifference to right and wrong. 

The dush-pu ratva of kdma is further explained in the 
following verse. 

13. " This has now been gained by me, that wish 

I will fulfil. This wealth is mine, and that shall also be 
minc.’^ 

Can one attain peace and satisfaction after the acquisition 
by unfair means of a certain amount o£ wealth ? Is there ever a 
stage when the ambitions of those who are the slaves of desire, 
get fulfilled? If they at any time gain that satisfaction, we can say 
of them that, though their past was full of heedless wrong-doing in 
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their ceaseless hunt after objects of desire, there is promise of a 
better future ; their ambitions fulfilled and desires satisfied, they 
may take to ways of virtue and righteousness. But, as a matter of 
fact, desire knows no end. The satisfaction of one desire breeds 
another, or in the alternative, gives it another lease of life with 
renewed strength and vigour. The successful quest after one 
object of desire gives them no contentment. Ever restless, they 
look around for fresh fields and pastures new. Similar is their 
attitude to the wealth that they have acquired for the purpose of 
satisfying their desires. At the beginning, perhaps, they may not 
be over-greedy; they may fix a limit to their soaring ambition. 
But, day by day, as they progress nearer and nearer that limit, 
it will recede farther and farther away like the horizon. And 
as this money is earned unjustly, there is no limit nor end to the 
injustice that is practised. We cannot say : “ We shall practise 

injustice only so far or so long. After that, we shall become 
honest.’’ Even as desire is endless, the injustice that is perpetrated 
as a means for its satisfaction is also endless. 

So far we have dealt with hamay the positive incentive to the 
satisfaction of desire. In the next dloka^ Sri Krishna deals with 
hrodha, which helps one negatively in the fulfilment of one’s 
desire. 

^q'rrsrftr i 

14. This enemy has been slain by me. Others, too, 

I shall slay. I am the lord ('of all), I know how to 
enjoy myself (lit. I am the enjoyer). I am successful, 
strong (and) happy.’’ 

The quest after the objects of desire is not alw.iys crowned 
with success. And whenever there is failure, there is disappoint- 
ment. This in turn gives rise to anger against those who are 
considered, rightly or wrongly, to be responsible therefor. The 
votaries of desire have rivals and enemies. And it is part of their 
creed to destroy all who stand in their way. One after another 
the enemies must be eliminated, and success must be achieved at 
any cost. When at last success is gained in this manner, there is a 
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feeling of exhilaration. The entire universe seems to lie at their 
feet for the moment ; they are the monarchs of all they survey. 
It may be asked how this feeling of satisfied elation Is to be 
accounted for, in view of the statement frequently made that desire 
is by its very nature insatiable* The answer is that this feeling of 
exhilaration does not arise out of contentment and peace, out of 
satisfaction at the fulfilment of desires; it is the normal but 
evanescent accompaniment of success from moment to moment. 
The man who holds the satisfaction of desires to be the highest 
ideal, is the lord of none, least of all, of himself. His desires lord it 
over him. He has no contentment, no satisfaction. Success gives 
him no lasting happiness. He is not prosperous, he is not strong, 
he is not happy. But he feels that he is all these. And in this 
stanza we are told, not what he is in reality, but what he thinks 
himself to be. Get rid of all ideas of justice and injustice, of right 
and wrong. Keep away all kindness and mercy. Think ®nly of 
the fulfilment of the objects of your desires and live your life 
accordingly. Then how would you feel ? That is what is described 
here. 


aTT3^^sf«r3r5T’:rT?Tf^*r JT^rr i 

15. “I am rich and nobly born. Who else is there 
like unto me ? I will perform sacrifices^ I will give alms, 
I will be happy.” Thus, deluded by ignorance. 

The bad would pass off as far better than what they are. No 
one, however deliberately unscrupulous he may be in winning 
the objects of his desire, shuns the glamour of respectability, the 
flattery of fame. Hypocrisy, wrote Bacon, is the homage which 
vice pays to virtue. The wicked do not care to be exposed in their 
true colours. They clothe themselves in garments of virtue and 
expect to be accorded the respect due to models of integrity and 
purity. They may think that, though they have earned wealth 
unfairly and unscrupulously, they can set themselves right with 
their conscience and with society by applying their wealth to 
ostentatious worship and pompous acts of charity. In all this, 
they are actuated not so much by a genuine repentance which will 
change the character of their lives, as by a love of fame. Even 
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heartfelt remorse has value only as it moulds the future pattern of 
our lives. This showy homage to virtue falls far short of that. 
And of such as these who have guided their lives first by the 
demands of desire, and then by a greed for fame, can we say that 
they have acted well and with a knowledge of the true purpose of 
life? It is evident that they are blinded by ignorance, deluded by 
wrong ideas about the worthiest object of human attainment. 
And so, Sri Krishna continues, they progress thus. 

16. Bewildered by numerous thoughts, surrounded 
by a network of delusion, addicted to the gratification of 
desires, they fall down into impure hell. 

A life dedicated to the gratification of desires, is inevitably a 
life of distraction, of warring aims and purposes. No single aim 
can animate it and give it strength and direction. As each desire 
is satisfied, another in full strength rises up. This distraction, this 
absence of singleness of purpose is due in the main to two reason*. 
Firstly, a desire, when partially satisfied, loses its strength for the 
moment and begins to pall upon us. A glutton, heavy with a 
good dinner, for the time being is not greedy for food. But he 
may well be actuated by some other desire. The desire for good 
food has to recoup its energy, before it sways him again. 
Secondly, no desire can last throughout the life of a man. Variable 
by nature, it ehanges from time to time according to the physical 
and psychological conditions of an individual. People in sound 
health have desires different from those entertained by invalids. 
The sight of appetising food may bring nausea on to a sufferer 
from indigestion. The desires of children are notably different 
from those of youth and these, again, are hardly similar to those 
of old age. If you bear these facts in mind, you can see how the 
votaries of desire are compelled to lead a stormy and distracted 
life. Having many objects in view, they become confused and 
bewildered. They do not have the calm and clear intellect which 
will enable them to grasp the reality of things. Addicted to the 
gratification of desires, they are caught in the meshes of delusion. 
And, in the end, they fall down into impure hell. Very soon 
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Sri Krishna explains what He means by this impure hell. No 
definite locality in space is referred to, no * other world * in a 
concrete and material sense. Only a condition or state of life is to 
be understood, a condition or state which the light of wisdom 
does not illuminate and which is darkened by delusions about the 
true ideals of life. 

Of the true purpose of life, the goal we have all to strive 
for, Sri Kfishjgia has already spoken to us in great detail. We 
have been taught to distinguish between the body and the soul, 
so as to understand that, while the body is changing and mortal, 
the soul is immutable and immortal. The association of the soul 
with the body is a forced one, brought about by the influence of 
karma^ and has the effect of imposing grave limitations on the 
powers of the soul to know, to experience and to enjoy. For the 
soul to attain its freedom, the effect of karma has to be 
neutralised. And this, we all know, may be achieved in various 
ways. The reality of the soul and its true nature are demonstrated 
to us in the revealing experience of self-realisation. Further 
illumination awaits us in the rarer experience of God-realisation. 
We can thus easily see that the position of the Charvaka or the 
atheist, as explained in the eighth stanza of this chapter, is wrong 
and untenable. The true aim of life, we have been clearly taught, 
is the attainment of moksha or emancipation by the soul, whereby 
it may free itself from the bondage of matter and enlarge its 
powers to know the truth and to enjoy supreme bliss. This is the 
summum botittm of life. One who misses this goal strays away 
into an unworthy and impure condition. It is this condition, 
which Sri Krishna styles as a^uchi naraka^ impure hell. 

3frrJT^vTrwrrT5?5erfs«rr «rwT5m^rf^?rT: i 

ii ii 

17. Sclf-conceitcd, stubborn, filled with the pride 
and intoxication of wealth, they worship ostentatiously with 
nominal sacrifices in a manner which is not in accordance 
with the ordinances of the ^astras. 

In this verse, Sri Krishna deals further with the ostentatious 
piety of those who have hoarded wealth by unfair means and who 
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arc actuated by no sense of moral obligation. That they have a 
high opinion of themselves goes without saying. Having had 
their fill of pleasures in the first instance, they begin to seek fame 
by advertising themselves through stately acts of worship and 
generous gifts to the needy and the poor. It cannot be denied 
that society, as a whole, benefits by this kind of activity on their 
part. Money, whether justly nr unjustly acquired, always relieves 
the needy and the poor. A starving mouth can be fed equally 
well by both. None the less, society, if and when it knows 
the facts, will disdain to honour the man who follows up a 
career of merry wrong-doing with a display of pompous piety. 
There will be always whispers behind his back, allusions to hia 
dark and stormy past. You all know the Tamil proverb which 
ridicules one who attempts to make amends for his killing a 
cow with a present of shoes made out of its hide. Can the 
gift counteract the sin, especially when the gift is made not so 
much out of repentance as out of a love of fame ? Social opinion 
will refuse to recognise spontaneous generosity or sincere piety in 
such seekers after public applause. They will be honoured only 
by themselves, though they miy believe themselves to be honoured 
by all. 

Their acts of worship will be only nominal. They betake 
themselves to religion only to attain respectability. They may 
conform to the letter of every scriptural ordinance ^and every 
religious ritual, but the heart and core of religion will be wanting 
in their worship. Lacking faith and sincerity, r ligious ritual is a 
mockefy and a farce. A slavish conformity to the details of 
religious rites will not save these from being irreligious in the true 
sense of the term. Essentially, therefore, the p'ety of these seekers 
of fame cannot be recognised by the ^astras- However they may 
succeed in hoodwinking those around them, the watchful eyes of 
God will see through them and the eternal law of karma exact its 
just retribution. Note especially Sri Krishna’s description of 
insincere piety as being against the laws of the ddstras. The 
practice is prevalent amongst us of starting every act of worship 
with a sankalpa% the object of which ia to clarify our attitude and 
ensure that our desire in regard to the performance of the worship 
is genuine and based on true faith. If the desire is not of this 
kind| the worshipper would feel that he is untrue to himself. 
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When the saiikalpa t* untrue and unreal, the act of worship 
cannot be in accordance with the laws and ordinances laid down in 
the i3$tras. In other words, insincere worsh^ sins against the 
spirit of the Idstras, even though it may conform in every 
particular to the letter thereof. The Pharisee cannot taste the fruits 
of true religion. 

Tt ^ m I 

18. Indulging in egotism, (the exercise of) strength^ 
pride, desire and anger, these envious persons hate Me in 
their own bodies and in those of others. 

Some of you may feel inclined to ask why we should question 
the sincerity of those who seem to turn religious late in life. 
There is nothing to prevent people from turning their faces 
towards the light after years of mis-spent life. It is never too late 
to repent and seek forgiveness at the hands of God. We are, 
however, here concerned only with those who practise the rites 
and virtues of religion with a view to self-advertisement. And of 
these, it must be said that every act of worship that they perform 
is vitiated by insincerity and is, therefore, against the laws and 
ordinances of the scriptures. Their fundamental insincerity, 
Sri Kfishpa points out in this stanza, is based upon their refusal 
to recognise God as He is in themselves and in others, as 
pervading, penetrating and sustaining everything and every being in 
the universe. If such persons perform acts of religious worship, 
they can only be nominal acts of worship. It is impossible to be 
an atheist and be religious at the same time, or as they say, we 
cannot simultaneously pay our homage to both God and 
Mammon. The record of their past shows us the principles on 
which they have been conducting their lives. And from this, it is 
easy enough to understand their attitude towards God and their 
fellow-men. 

Suppose we realise that God pervades all things in the manner 
in which a thread is seen to run through the gems of a necklace ; 
and suppose further that we attune our moral tendencies so as to 
love God. Under these circumstances, can our life he k^tnS^Sri fa 
and kama-haituka ? Would we not rather lead a life of samatva 
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and service ? If all are the abodes of God, all are equal to one 
another in the eyes of God. And from this is naturally derived 
the great ideal of samatva^ which makes us realise the sorrows and 
joys of others as our own and impels us to sacrifice our interests 
for the sake of others. The realisation of the ideal of samatva 
compels us to wear ourselves away in the service of others. And 
how can there be service without sacrifice, without the power of 
self-restraint, without mastery over desire ? If you are the slave of 
your passions, how can you render any service to any one at any 
time ? The votaries of desire cannot lead a life of service and 
sacrifice. That is, they have not realised God in themselv<^s and 
others. A life which has for its object the pratifiration of d^^sires, 
is incompatible with God-realisa^^Jnn or even with faith in God. 
When a worshipper at the shrine of desire performs religious 
worship, it is hardly unfair to characterise such worship as merely 
nominal. 

Egotism, pride in strength, desire and anger, these characterise 
the demoniacal type. And because of their reliance on these, they 
not merely fail to realise God in themselves and in others, but 
actually bate the divine. You are already aware that, throughout 
the Mahobharafa, there runs the idea that the still, silent voice 
within us is the voice of God. When we have realised that the 
universe is pervaded, supported and sustained by God, it is not 
difficult to see that He reigns from within our heart and 
admonishes and advises UvS through the voice of conscience. This 
warning voice which commands us through mandates and 
prohibitions rises up from the deepest layers of our being and 
makes its presence felt in moments of moral crisis. It is not a 
syllogism of logic ; it does not come to us as the result of argued 
conviction, but flashes spontaneously across our minds. A 
distinguished English writer wrote of conscience thus : 

A voice within forbids and summons us to refrain : 

And if we bid it to be silent, it is yet not still. 

It is not in our control. 

It acts without our order, without our asking, against our will. 

It is in us, it belongs to us, but it is not of us: it is 
above us. 

It is moral, it is intelligent, it is not we, nor at our bidding. 

It pervades mankind as one life pervades the trees. 

Iftl 
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It has been suggested that it would not be wise to leave 
people to regulate their conduct in accordance with the dictates of 
their conscience, because at times conscience may incite some to 
wrong-doing. This view presents us, however, not with a moral, 
but with a linguistic or rather a lexicographical difficulty, for 
arguments such as these understand by conscience something 
radically different from what we believe it to be. Conscience is 
that sense of moral judgement within us which leads us to appraise 
ourselves more often unfavourably than favourably, which impels 
us to follow disadvantageous virtue rather than advantageous vice. 
Evil-doers may succeed in almost smothering it out of existence ; 
but while it continues to exist, it will always operate in favour of 
virtue and morality. The manner in which it operates may be 
different in different communities and persons variously circum- 
stanced. It is certainly true that conscience depends on accepted 
ideas of morality and justice. But, given that these vary from 
time to time, from country to country, from one state of 
civilisation to another, it may be observed that conscience 
prompts men to act up to the accepted rules of justice and 
righteousness in the society and civilisation to which they may 
happen to belong. Whatever the community and civilisation we 
may belong to, whatever may be the code of morality or law, the 
conception of virtue and duty that may be prevalent, so long as 
there is some code of morality, idea of justice and rule of virtue, 
so long our conscience will try to persuade us to follow that code 
of morality, that rule of virtue, that law of justice. 

This is a large question in ethics ; and difficulties appear at 
every point. It may asked, for instance, whether conscience in 
general is different from fear of social consequences and whether, 
in exceptional cases, it is not a form of self-expression, of a will to 
impose one’s own opinions on one’s communitv. Hindu thinkers 
are quite familiar with the idea of moral codes changing from time 
to time and from community to community. That is why they 
speak of samanya-dhiu ^uas, duties for all times and all sorts and 
conditions of men. That is why, too, the fundamentals of Hindu 
ethics are based on the enduring reality of the soul. The ideal of 
samatva and the duty of service, as expounded in the Gita^ may 
be seen to be universal in their significance. They hold good for 
all times and for all states of civilisation. Minor rules of social 
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behaviour may and often do vary from time to time ; but this 
cannot aflFect the broad foundations of a sound ethics. We may 
say, if we like, that the spirit of morality endures always, though 
its expression varies with changing times and circumstances. And 
conscience is ever the call of the higher nature of man, of the 
spirit of justice seated in our souls. Frequently it takes the form 
of a command to conform to the current moral code ; but, 
occasionally, it rebels against laws and usages that have outlasted 
their usefulness and have ceased to be in conformity with the 
foundational laws of ethics. Whatever the circumstances, we 
are justified in regarding the voice of conscience as the voice 
of God. 

Now, let us take the life of a man who is kama^rita- Till he 
succeeds in completely strangling his conscience, at every moment 
the relentless mentor within will be voicing its protest. Conscience 
may well seem to him to be a teasing torment, a nagging 
annoyance, marring his joys and killing his hopes. No wonder 
that he hates the God within him. If the God who is within his 
fellow-creatures attracts his homage, he will be induced to lead a 
life of service and self-sacrifice. When the miseries of others 
fail to move him in this way, when appeals for help fall on deaf 
ears, and when the cause of personal advancement leads him to 
deal with those who stand in his way with ruthless efficiency, then 
surely it is easy to see that he must be hating the God in others. 
This hatred, however, cannot kill th« God in him or in others. 
He may hope that, if the calls of conscience are disregarded, a time 
may come when it will cease to function altogether. But this is 
never the case. A conscience which appears powerless and weak 
and which seems to have been put to sleep long ago, is only 
waiting for its opportunity. And when this arrives, it reasserts 
itself with tremendous force. 

The greater the power with which the conscience is kept 
crushed down, the greater the force of the ultimate rebound. In 
the play of Macbeth, Shakespeare has portrayed with imaginative 
splendour the futile war of a powerful will with the voice within. 
We see the struggle in all its phases from the initial recoil of 
Macbeth from the foul deed of murdering his king and guest to his 
dull despair at the end, when life seems to him “ a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing All the career 
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of crime which intervened was only a mistaken effort to restore 
peace to a mind, continually tormented by a repressed conscience 
seeking to assert itself* Nothing, however, can kill that God 
within ; none can stalk the world, free of heart and buoyant 
in spirits, after rebelling against the commands of conscience. 

Much less can we kill the God in others. The divine may 
thus seem to be very inconvenient to those who hold the 
satisfaction of selfisk desires to be the highest ideal in life. 
Their hatred of God proves harmless against Him. And impotent 
hatred paves the way for envy. Envying and hating God, they 
lead lives of egotism, self-confidence, pride and anger. But to 
what end, to what ultimate purpose? And what is to be their 
destiny ? The answer to these questions is furnished in the next 
iloka, which, with your kind permission, I propose to take up 
for study next week. 


Ixx 

We were dealing last week with the general characteristic! of 
the people who belong to the asurl srishti, that is to say, those 
who cannot or do not choose to rise above the tendencies of the 
flesh. We learnt something about their philosophy and their 
code of conduct. Starting with the assumption that the whole 
universe has no foundation in reality and that it is not supported 
by God, they arrive at the conclusion that the universe exists 
for the sole purpose of enabling them and those who think like 
them to enjoy life in the manner they think best. Holding such 
an ideal, they hunt after the satisfaction of their desires and the 
means therefor. In this quest after selfish satisfaction, they are 
hindered by no scruples ; but after attaining a certain amount 
of success in their career, they begin to court the good opinion 
of society by pretending to practise the virtues of religion. In 
reality, they hate God as He manifests Himself in themselves 
and others. And in addition, they envy Him as well : for 
hatred, when powerless to wreak harm, ends in envy. The 
question arises : What is the destiny of those who go on 
leading selfish and vicious lives in this manner, hating and 
envying God ? That question, Sri Kfish^a now proceeds to 
answer : and incidentally, in the course of that answer, He also 
makes clear what His conception of hell is. 
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19. These enemies, cruel, unholy, the worst of men, 
I throw continually into demoniacal wombs in the worlds 
of samsara. 


Those who are described as enemies here are, of course, the 
demoniacal type of people who, we were told, hate God in 
themselves and others. The more they hate God, the more they 
add to the increasing burden of their karma- The reason for their 
inimical feelings towards God is to be found in the fact that they 
think that God stands in the way of their pleasures. To one who 
honours the voice of conscience as the voice of God and who 
realises the divinity in all beings, a life of selfish pleasures and 
enjoyments is not possible. The best course of life for h'm would 
be the path of saniatva and service- Those who hate God do not 
really hate Him so much as the li^e of sacrifice and unselfish 
altruism. They know only how to s-^rve what seems on a 
superficial examination to be their own interests. Mistaking 
pleasure for happiness, they commit serious blunders in life. 

The distinction between pleasure and happiness, or what comes 
to the same thing, between the pleasant and the good, is well 
brought out in the Upanishads- Even in the smfiti literature, 
they differentiate between what is priya and what is hit a. It is 
only when we fail to realise that what is pleasant need not 
necessarily on that account be good as well, that there is d anger of 
ruin to our moral life. Those who are characterised by demoniacal 
traits are possessed by the spirit which confounds pleasure with 
happiness and w'hich recognises no higher good than the satisfaction 
of desires. Such people would naturally hate anything that stands 
in the way of their enjoyment and satisfaction. The ideal of 
samatva with all its ethical implications seems to them an obstacle, 
tending to prevent them from realising the purpose of life ; and as 
such, they hate the voice of God within themselves and the 
manifestation of divinity in others with equal fervour. They are 
thus haters of God, cruel in disposition, the worst. among men. 
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n addition^ they arc also spoken of as aiuhhay inauspicious in 
relation both to themselves and others. For they are the enemies of 
themselves quite as much as of the world » 

To them, it is stated here, the Lord awards the punishment of 
rteurrinf births and deaths in the world of samsora. Life in this 
world must be looked upon as a means to an ultimate end. If it is 
a legitimate question to ask why at all souls should have been 
compelled to sojourn here and if one may venture to speculate on 
the purpose of God in maintaining and guiding the process of the 
universe, with any hope of catching the faintest glimmering of 
truth, then it may be suggested that the life of samsara is 
something in the nature of a training-ground for the soul, a 
gymnasium where it acquires strength, self-restraint and the 
power to make self-sacrifice. It is, of course, somewhat like a 
prison-house in that the powers of the soul are curtailed and 
limited* But then prisons are intended to serve as reformatories, 
to teach the erring criminals good citizenship and sound social 
virtues. The discipline of the prison, however, sometimes acts in 
a contrary way ; it fails to act as a corrective, but tends to harden 
the prisoners and make them impenitent. Even so in some cases 
the discipline of sams^ra^ instead of acting as a chastening 
influence, leads only to a fall before temptations. To such the 
world of discipline becomes a world of bondage. They emerge 
from one prison-house of flesh only to enter into another. 

At the beginning of this chapter, we learnt of the division 
of humanity into the divine and the demoniacal groups, the 
former born with tendencies that are naturally helpful to a life of 
purity and self-restraint, the latter inheriting traits that make for 
selfish and impure lives. Now, I think it may be said that the 
large majority of men are more demoniacal than divine, I do 
not say that the world is peopled by wantonly wicked men. 
There can only be a small number of people whom we can 
describe as deliberately and almost irredeemably bad. Fewer 
still are by nature fitted to lead a life of service and sacrifice, 
and thus become the great exemplars of morality for all. Of the 
large majority, who belong to neither of these groups, it can 
only be said that they are likely to prefer pleasure and 
enjoyment to renunciation and service* 
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If men are left to themselves, if they are guided in their 
conduct by the promptings of flesh, they will be born again and 
again in this world. And by the burden of their karmay they 
will be compelled to be born of parents who cause them to inherit 
tendencies not favourable to a life of samatva and service. They 
will be handicapped in their struggle for salvation ; handicapped 
by obstacles they have themselves created. These obstacles, 
though they spring up as the natural consequences of their 
deeds, may yet be looked upon as the punishment awarded to 
them by God for their wilful wrong-^doing. They are the architects 
of their own ruin ; but the Lord sees to it that the inevitable 
fruits of their sins reach them. Naraka is really birth in evil 
wombs, and all the suffering that it entails. To be born again and 
again of parents who transmit evil qualities to their offspring — such 
is the hell wherein misguided souls suffer. 

20. Fallen into demoniacal wombs, deluded in birth 
after birth, they go down to the lowest state, O Arjuna, 
without attaining Me at all. 

If some souls are born in this manner again and again from 
demoniacal wombs, they become progressively burdened more 
and more with undesirable tendencies against morality, self- 
discipline and self-realisation- And those who are born in the 
Osurl group are naturally deluded, as they lack the power of 
philosophic discrimination that would enable them to distinguish 
what is good from what is merely pleasant. It is only when they 
understand that whatever is good need not be pleasant and that 
what is good may be either pleasant or painful, that they can be 
free from delusion. Seeing that they are born with qualities and 
tendencies that must prevent them from making this distinction, 
they must be regarded as remaining deluded in birth after 
birth. 

Now think of a soul which abuses its opportunities in life and 
is in consequence born out of parents who impose on it a 
disposition not at ail favourable for the attainment of liberation. 
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In this state of reincarnation, it is manifestly in a worse state than 
before. Progressing in this manner, it will recede farther and 
farther away from God in birth after birth. There is a 
progressive deterioration of the powers of the soul; its capacity to 
realise God and its own essentially free nature becomes less and 
less. Suppose a man is sent to prison for having committed a 
serious crime. There, of course, he is subjected to a rigorous 
discipline. Now let us imagine that there also he commits offences 
against the discipline of the jail. What will happen to him ? It is 
certain that harsher restraints will be imposed on him. He may be 
tried for breaking the regulations of the prison and sentenced to a 
further term of imprisonment. If wusdom drawns on him after 
this, all will be well in the end. But if he should still prove 
refractory, further restraints will be put on him and a further 
sentence may also be passed. A spirit utterly unyielding and 
recalcitrant will thus succeed only in postponing the day of 
freedom ; there is no chance of liberty till it reforms 
itself. 

The position of the reincarnating soul is very much similar to 
that of a criminal sentenced to a term of imprisonment. In its 
state of embodiment, the soul has the choice, broadly speaking, 
between two courses of action. It may realise the error of its ways 
and set about attaining its own salvation, like the prisoner who 
turns over a new leaf after expiating his misconduct by a term of 
imprisonment. Or it may persist in wilful wrong-doing and go 
on strengthening its own bondage, even as those refractory 
prisoners who break prison regulations and are sentenced to 
further and further terms of imprisonment. If the soul chooses 
the latter alternative, in its next state of reincarnation it will be 
born with an endowment less favourable to self-realisation and 
God-realisation. Veil after veil of darkness will shut it off from 
the light of truth. And if this kind of progress continues, it 
may be that the soul will never attain salvation. 

It is well to note here that there is no necessity for thinking 
tl^at the plan and purpose of God include the abandonment of 
some souls to eternal perdition of this kind. Sri Kfishtia is only 
anxious, it appears to me, to impress upon us the serious 
consequences that may flow from our refusal to distinguish 
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betwern pleasure and goodness. So long as we continue to act 
in this manner, there is no hope of freedom for us. Indeed, all 
the time we succeed only in binding ourselves more securely with 
ever stronger and stronger chains. 

5rniT5nn?»nT: i 

\\ ii 

21. Threefold is this pathway to hell, ruinous to the 
soul — desire^ wrath and covetousness. Therefore, let man 
give up these three. 

The hell whose meaning I sought to explain above has threa 
doorways through which you may enter into it easily. Traversing 
any of these, one may succeed in ruining the destiny of onc^s soul. 
Nothing, of course, can annihilate the soul, for it is immortal. 
The ruin, the destruction that is spoken of here can relate only to 
the chances of its regaining its own freedom. Notice now that 
the “ three gateways are closely related to one another. If you 
have any one of these three qualities, you are sure to have the 
other two as well. Desire is the parent and anger the child of 
disappointment. Likewise, desire is the parent of covetousness as 
well ; for it is the natvire of desire never to be satisfied. As koma 
is illimitable and insatiable, we covet more and more of the meant 
for the satisfaction of desire, and thus become covetous. K^fna% 
krodha and lobha are thus so closely interrelated that each of them 
is capable of giving rise to the other two. And each of them by 
itself is sufficient to ruin the destiny of the soul and condemn It to 
the toils of samsdra* 

Therefore, says Sri Krishna, give up these three. In fact, if 
you give up one, you will be practically giving up all the three. I 
mention this just because it may well appear that Sri Krishna is 
demanding of us something formidable in asking us to launch a 
frontal attack simultaneously on the most tenacious and the most 
insidious of our evil qualities. But, as a matter of fact, you may 
begin wherever it seems to you most convenient. Try to give up 
whatever is easiest to you ; you will soon find that you are 
conquering all the three vices. When you give up these three, 
you will be redeemed from hell ; that is, you will be rebbrn with 
tendencies that will aid you in your struggle for salvation. 
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22. A man who has escaped from these three ways 
to darkness, O Arjuna, works out his own good and 
teaches the supreme goal. 

* Tamas^ literally mear>s darkness, but figuratively it is often 
used to denoSe ignorance in regard to whatever is the ultimate 
truth about the realities of the universe, as also in regard t© the 
proper course of conduct in life which is in fact nothing other 
than the right adjustment of life to those realities. ‘ Tamas ^ is 
also the name of one of the gunas of prakTvti* "The meaning is 
clear, whether we understand it in the sense of the darkness of 
ignorajace clouding the light of truth, or as the least desirable 
among the gtmas of prakTiti* You are all aware, of course, that 
all the three gt4tf as of praktiti influence our lives, though only one 
of them is predominant in the life of any one of us. The life of 
desire and enjoyment will force us to be born again and again, so 
that at every new birth we are burdened with stronger and stronger 
tendencies against the life of selflessness which alone can lead to 
salvation. Translated into the language of Sankhya, this is the 
same as saying that the persisStent pursuit of desire and enjoyment 
will make the preponderance of the iamo'giifiti more and more 
manifest, as the soul gets into embodiment after embodiment. 
The life that is swayed by any, one of these three qualities really 
at the gatevS of hell. 

The fact that the expression, ‘ tamo'dva ra ^ is here eqiiated 
to ‘ naraka'dvd ra * oujiht to wnable us to understand what really 
is meant by ‘ naraka * here. It is quite clear that no separate 
world localised in space and time is alluded to. Popular religion 
all the world over has spread tales of torment in another world to 
induce obedience to the rules of morality. Hell has always been 
the ultima ratio of virtuous conduct. Our purdnas have given us 
many descriptions of the abodes of punishment for the wicked. 
The cosrnogony of the Buddhists also makes provision for worlds 
of sufFerilig and torture for the sinful. The Christian hell, with its 
eternal fires, ‘‘fed with ever burning sulphur unconsunaed/^ is 
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believed by some m#dern critics to be an idea derived from a 
valley near Jerusalem, ** where some of the Israelites sacrificed 
their children to Moloch, and which, on this account, was 
afterwards regarded as a place of abomination and made a 
receptacle for all the refuse of the city, perpetual fires being kept 
up to prevent pestilential efflavia 

The Vedanta has no need for special worlds of torture 
constructed by God with such meticulous attention to the details 
of horror for the benefit of erring souls. Even the hells of our 
puranas are temporary houses of correction for the expiation of 
past sins, the duration and horrors of life therein bein«: derermined 
by the nature and magnitude of the sins committed. However, 
from the higher standpoint of the Veddntay the misery of life here 
on earth and the bondage of the soul constitute a sufficient punish- 
ment for the most heinous of sins. “ Those whose con duct has 
been good will attain good birth/* says the Chhdndogya-Upanishad 
(v. 4.7), but those whose conduct has been evil will quickly 
attain an evil birth.** There can be no worse hell than what men 
manufacture for themselves in life. All that wcare told of distinct 
worlds of torment may well be regarded as a figurative 
representation of what actually takes place here. 

If you live your life well, worthily, honourably and dedicated 
to the cause of samatva and service, your soul will gather strength 
to break the fetters that bind it and to win its freedom from the 
limiting and restricting influence of its contact with matter. If 
your life, however, is one of pleasures and desires, then the 
freedom of the soul is as far away as ever. It will be thrown once 
again into the whirl of samsaruy sentenced, as it were, to another 
term of imprisonment in an embodiment, and subjected to a more 
rigorous ordeal. If it chooses continually to misuse the 
opportunities of life, it will be subjected to harsher and harsher 
disciplines, as birth succeeds birth. The light of knowledge will 
become dimmer and dimmer. This life of ignorance, of animalism, 
in which the interests of the soul are subordinated to those of the 
flesh — this life is really hell. Life, indeed, is full of suffering for all, 
but to one who can realise the nature of the bliss and freedom that 
await the liberated soul, the life of delusion and senseless pursuit 
of desire must seem worse than infernal in the miseries it entails. 
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So, if one is free from knma^ krodha and lohha, then one has 
turned away from the paths leading to darkness. Just as the man 
who is at the beck and call of his lower nature, becomes worse and 
worse until he reaches the lowest state, even so one who has riset> 
above desire and passion and covetousness works out his own 
go^d and reaches at last the supreme 

Implicitly, Srf Krishna raises here a very important question, 
the question, namely, of the right manner in which men are to lead 
their lives. We are all mixed in nature, the battle-fields between 
the forces of light and darkness. The so-called higher self — the 
voice of conscience, the call of duty, the overwhelming obligation 
of self-sacrifice — directs us in one way ; the demands of desire and 
the relish after enjoyment drag us in another direction. These 
conflicting and contrarious tendencies exist in all of us; their 
relative strength, of course, varies with individuals. While being 
thus kin to both the brute and the divine, man always finds it easy 
and convenient to yield to the promptings of the flesh. The 
pursuit of the good often involves pain ; the pleasant is always 
attractive. And it is quite in keeping with human nature as it is, to 
prefer the pleasant to the good. But if we allow ourselves to he 
swayed by our lower selves and become subject to kamay krodha 
and lohhat we are bound to get into the Inferno of reincarnation 
and bondage to matter. The best course of conduct for us is, 
however, prescribed to us in the Nostras, whose mandates we m iv 
reject only at our peril, 

ST ?T fr ST TTT TiRni; n n 

23, Whoever disdaining the commands of the Sdsfras 
lives under the influence of desire, does not attain perfec- 
tion, nor happiness, nor the supreme goal. 

Sri Kfishija now proceeds to point out that in matters of 
conduct the authority for us is the .-lastra, the revealed and 
authoritative scripture. The word, ‘ idstra as you are aware, is 
derived from the toot, iaa, to command. Its etymological 
meanirtg is, therefore, ‘ that which commands'’. Whatever 
authoritatively commands us in matters of conduct is iastra- 
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Every community in the world which has endeavoured in the 
course of its history to lead a life of virtue, has its own 
authoritative scripture for regulating its ethical ideals. How does 
^astra acquire this authority ? What is the sancti<^n behind 
scriptural wiandates and prohibitions* in morality? One of the 
ways — and it is a very short-sighted way — of establishing the 
authority of the scripture is to say that the scripture is a direct 
revelation of the will of God to man and as such must needs be 
obeyed. This argument is well-hnown to every religion that has 
holy books of its own. We speak of the Veda as being divinely 
revealed. To the Christian, the authentic will of God is made 
manifest in the Bible. The Koran is held in similar sanctity by the 
Moslem. Even to the Buddhist who professes no positive faith 
in any deity, the ipsissima verba of the Enlightened One glow 
with inspiration. 

What after all is this inspiration? Why is peculiar sanctity 
attached to the words of these great teachers of mankind, the 
mystics, the sages and the founders of religions? In all their cases, 
we find that inspiration came to them unbidden, that suddenly and 
without any conscious effort of their own, they felt themselves 
uplifted to regions of ecstasy where the secret of the universe and 
the riddle of existence were laid bare before their vision. And 
ever since, they frit the urge to shoulder the responsibility of a 
mission to promulgate and propagate the truths that they learnt in 
this almost miraculous manner. It is as though some extraneous 
Power chose them as the channels of a Revelation. Even to the 
Buddha who acknowledged no deity, the radiant vision of truth 
appeared suddenly and without forewarnings of any kind. Now, 
from the standpoint of the personal feelings of these original 
discoverers of ethical truth, it may seem an obvious fact that God 
'has revealed to them commandments of conduct. 

Let us, however, try to understand what this means to us from 
our point of view. Sri Krishna has been telling us repeatedly that 
the life of satnaiva and service is derived logically from the 
illumining experiences of self-realisation and God -realisation. Any 
one who has not this ideal before him is leading a faulty and 
imperfect life. It is, of course, open for us to strive to attain these 
experiences, but they presuppose a certain psychological and 
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spiritual discipline. So long as we do not have these experiences 
ourselves, we are asked to accept the authority of those who have 
had them in matters of conduct. CXtr life is after alt regulated by 
authority in most respects. If, for instance, we want to protect 
our house from lightning, we take the advice of an expert in 
lightning conductors. In a like manner, the yogin is an expert or» 
the nature of the soul and its relations with the world around. 
Free from bias and disinterested, he teaches us what the right 
course of conduct for us is. Presumably he, too, must have been 
like us in the past, ignorant and selfish. Having risen thence to a 
higher state, he speaks with knowledge and authority. There is no 
reason why his advice should be other than disinterested any more 
than that of the scientific expert on lightning conductors. 

SSstra is, therefore, sometimes described as pathya-vakya , 
wholesome and salutary advice intended exclusively for our own 
good. It is the commands of those who have our welfare at heart, 
and who consequently teach us what is good rather than what is 
delusively pleasant. The scripture does not speak to us sugared 
words, it does not set us on the primrose path to eventual 
perdition. Its theme may not be priya, but it is undoubtedly hita 
•and pathya. We may thus derive the authority of the SSstra 
from the rare insight and' uncommon knowledge of the founders 
of religions and propounders of moral codes, who have every right 
to be regarded as specialists and experts on the science of conduct. 
Ultimately, we must trace their genius to the inflow of divine 
energy into them. They are special manifc.stations of the power 
and glory of God and spring from out of His resplendent energy 
(X. 41 >. 

It is in this way that we must try to understand the cause for 
the authority traditionally ascribed to the SSstras- To obey their 
commands in matters of conduct is no more irrational than to 
follow the advice of an expert in science or medicine. The 
philosophy of conduct taught by the SSstras is based on 
experiences that give us an insight into the nature of our selves and 
of the right kind of relations that we ought to maintain with the 
universe. It teaches what is pathya, for it leads us to the goal of 
supreme and unending bliss. Any other code of conduct, 
however cemvenient and attractive it may seem at first sight, can 
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only lead to a seriea of births and deaths, during the course of 
which our capacity to live the higher life will be weakened more 
and more. Therefore, one who teaches the life of sacrifice, 
samatxya and service is our true friend ; his word is iastra, for 
unpolluted by any kind of interested motives, it is rightly related 
to the truth of things. Hence we may come to the conclusion that 
what the dharmajHae have taught us in regard to conduct is 
pramSna or authoritative; and that the Ved'is, being pathya* 
v^kya^ are to be taken as authoritative. 

The need for an authoritative scripture of some kind, which is 
capable of commanding conduct, is universslly recognised. In the 
turmoil of life, with our whole nature rent and split by the 
conflicting demands of the spirit and the flesh, we feel the necessity 
for something to look up to, some authority that will help us to 
solve our moral perplexities and give us. inner peace and harmony. 
Left to ourselves, we are prone to hanker after comfort, ease and 
pleasure, and attach no weight to any other considerations. The 
felt authority of universally recognised commandments of scripture 
is not merely a guide in hours of need, it is also a perpetual 
inducement to follow the higher life. It is the beacon-light of 
wisdom, lighting the darkness of the moral wilderness in which 
men find themsSelves, and beckoning them on to endless progress. 

What is it that scriptural commandments all the world over 
have taught? Take them in all ages and in all countries. Study 
the teachers of the various kinds of religion that the world has 
known. What is in essence the teaching of Sri Krishna, of Christ, 
of the Buddha, of Mahomet 1 There is a marked unanimity 
amongst them all in regard to matters of moment, in spice of 
varying cultural heritage and social environment. All great 
teachers have taught that right conduct must be based on 
selflessness, samatva and sacrifice. The authority for these 
commandments, though derived from the experience of the great 
sages, is generally regarded as superhuman, the communication to 
the chosen of the laws of God. That superhuman authority may 
be variously named, called VSsudeva or Alla or Jehova. Though 
everywhere such commandments have been operative, they have 
diflPered in numerous points of detail. The greater the capacity of 
a community to live the life of samatva and service, the more 
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humane will be its moral regulations. But, however they may 
differ, through them all runs, aaa4solden streak, the idea of the 
impesative obligatian of selflessness, of the necessity to sacrifice 
the interest of one’s self for the sake of the commonweal. 

Left to kimself, man cannot realise this fundamental law of 
ethics* Even when he knows the better, he is always prompted to 
do the worse* And once he enters the downward path to 
darkness, It is very difficult for him to set his face towards the 
light streaming from above. For weakness and sin cling to him 
like habits, they grow from strength to strength. The more one 
sins, tha more likely is one to sin again The sinner is like a man 
who is slipping down a precipice to a destination he cannot see 
with a velocity increasing every moment. Hence it is that we need 
seme help to arrest this downward progress, someone to give us 
his hands and to lift us beyond ourselves. In a famous hymn, 
SafikarachSrya prays to the Lord to give him karavalambham, the 
gracious help of uplifting hands* And so everywhere men have 
risen, sages and prophets, who struggled to understand the 
■aysteries of ethics and cut a way for themselves through the tangled 
jungle of human motives and impulses. Achieving self-realisation 
and God-realisation, they have taught us the great law of equality, 
by following which all men can attain salvation. These, along 
with their true followers, constitute the daivt sTishti ; and to 
them we must turn for guidance in conduct. Their teachings are 

their example is an inspiration for all and an incentive to 
work out our own salvation. In this storm-tossed sea of samsOra^ 
man has thus at his disposal a certain help for finding direction 
and harbourage in the idstra- But one who disdains the 
commands of the idstr^s and lives a life prompted by his own 
lower nature, cannot attain perfection, nor win true happiness, nor 
achieve the supreme destiny of his own soul. 

^rirsrr n » 

24. Therefore, the ^dstra is your authority in 
determining what ought to be done and what ought not 
to be done. Knowing what has been declared by the 
ordinances of the ^dstra, it behoves you to act here. 
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After demonstrating that the iastra is the authority for us in 
matters of conduct, Sri Krishna proceeds to apply it to the case of 
Arjuna. How do the authoritative commands of the ^dstras help 
Arjuna to solve his moral perplexities ? They declare that it is the 
duty cf a warrior to fight on behalf of justice and righteousness. 
Having enlisted himself on the side of justice, Arjuna must not 
give up his duty, however painful it may be^'ome. Pleasure Is not 
the end of life. It need not, and frequently is not coincident with 
goodness and duty. It certainly is not pleasant to have to kill 
one's kinsmen, friends and teachers, but the iastra says that a 
warrior who has enlisted himself in the ranks of an army fighting 
to safeguard righteousness, cannot, when that cause is in danger, 
fly from his post of duty. 6ri Krishna says to Arjuna in effect : 
“Do not hesitate, fight. The dastra is your authority, for it 
teaches you your conduct better ev^en than your inclinations. 
If you had not enlisted yourself in an army fighting on behalf 
of righteousness, and had thus taken upon yourself the duties 
of a soldier, you would not have been called upon to perform 
this painful task. But you are by birth and training qualified 
to be a soldier. You have been a great warrior in the past. 
Now, in order to establish righteousness and to terminate the 
reign of flaunting vice, you have joined an army. It is your 
duty to fight in the war which is imminent, and to do your 
best to lead your army to victory. You are not pursuing a 
personal quarrel ; the fight is between the forces of light and 
darkness. Eschew, therefore, all personal considerations and do 
your duty, irrespective of the pleasure or the pain it may bring 
you, snd irrespective, too, of the ultimate issue of your action 
Do yeur duty and rest content." 

This brings us to the end of the sixteenth chapter, and kcre 
we may stop our work for the day. 
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CHAPTER XVTI 
Ixxi 

wf ^i g i g r <if«n r R^^ ii 

With the object of firmly establishing the knowledge of the 
practice of truth, submission to the ^astras is taught in the 
sixteenth (chapter) after making known the distinction between the 
divine and the demoniacal. 

So runs Yamunacharya^s summary of the sixteenth chapter 
whose study we concluded last week. You may see how this 
makes clear the manner in which the authority of the ^astras in 
miitters of conduct is brought to the fore. Why such an authority 
is necessary for us and why man cannot be left free to regulate his 
conduct are demonstrated to us by taking into consideration the 
nature of man. From the standpoint of moral behaviour, we 
learnt, humanity may be divided roughly into two groups, those 
who arc born with a special kind of fitness for leading the righteous 
and moral life, and those who are not so born. The latter were 
described as the asuri sTiskti^ and the former as the daivi 
sfishti. 

Those belonging to the demoniacal group believe that the 
universe is unreal, that it is unsupported by anything higher than 
what is visible or perceptible, and that there is no God. And so 
they come to the conclusion that the sole purpose for which the 
universe exists is to enable men to satisfy their desires. Holding 
such an ideal before themselves, they set out, not on the high 
adventure of seeking the summum honum so eloquently described 
in the fifteenth chapter, but on the puerile quest after the pleasures 
of this world and the invariably concomitant sorrows and 
disappointments. This kind of attachment to the pleasures of this 
world tends to make the soul of man powerless to break itself free 
from the bondage that holds it in subjection. On the other hand, 
it makes that bondage stronger and more secure. For one bound 
in this manner to the chariot-wheels of sams^ra, it would be very 
difficult to work out his salvation without the corntnanding 
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luthority of the Sastra. The large majority of men are prone to 
be selfish and sensual, they are without foresight or wisdom. Left 
to themseWes, they would wallow for ever in the petty 
joys of samsara and never strive for the liberation of their 
80 u 1 s« 

If the higher nature within us is to be obeyed, then we must 
have some authority like the ia^tra compelling our homage with 
all the weight of tradition, of social acceptance, and more than all, 
of truth. The source of that authority may be various, the 
scriptures commanding obedience may be different. For both 
social happiness and individual salvation, it is essential to have the 
controlling authority of a ia^tra which asserts the supremacy of 
the spirit over the flesh and urges men on to the narrow path of 
virtue, sharp and fine as the edge of a razor. The way to peace 
and blessedness is through humble submission to the imperative 
mandates of the i astral. But whoever disdains the authority of 
the ^astras and places himself at the disposal of hAs own desires 
can never attain the supreme goal of life (XVI. 23). 

At this point, the question naturally arises whether the spirit 
or the letter of the ^dstras is more important, whether it is 
absolutely essential to conform to the details of orthodox ritualism 
or whether it is enough to have an outlook on life broadly similar 
to that of the ^dstras- This question, though, perhaps, in a 
different form, Arjuna proceeds to ask Sri Krishna at the very 
commencement of the sevententh chapter. 

— 

yrr^^firfvnfr^q- i 

^"STr g ?TT?r*rr^ ?:3r^?riT: ii ? ii 

ARJUNA SAID : 

1. Those who, giving up the ordinances of the 
scripture, worship with faith — what is their state, 
O Krishna ? Is it (one of) saUva, or (of) rajas, or (of) 
tamas'i • 

Here we have a class of people whom we did not take into 
consideration in the fixteenth chapter. There two classes of men 
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wer« referred to, those who obey the idstras and lead the higher 
life, and those who disdain the authority of the idstras and live a 
vicious and worthless life. But this classification is not exhaustive ; 
h does not include all possible types. Take the case of the typical 
rationalist who is interested in the higher values of life. The 
ddstras of antiquity speak to him in an outworn and obsolete 
language. They do not appeal to him ; their commands do not 
seam to him to possess the compelling authority of reason. He 
jaaay have faith of some kind, for even scepticism has to rest 
somewhere. But that faith need not be the same as that which is 
advocated by the dSstras- Take, again, the case of the considerable 
number of people who are heterodox, who refuse to subscribe to 
the authority of the orthodox scripture, but live worthy and 
honourable lives. All these cannot be called bad or vicious. 
They may and frequently do lead morally praiseworthy lives. They 
are not atheists^ believing in no values higher than the satisfaction 
of sensual and selfish desires. They live the higher life, though 
they do not consciously place themselves under the guidance of 
the idstras* They arc truly religious, they worship with faith. 
They are sincere and honest, and do not parade their religion 
for the sake of publicity. 

In the modern days of scientific enlightenment, we have a 
large number of such men in our society, and, indeed, in any 
society where there is culture and lively intellectual curiosity. 
Men having no faith in the traditional ^astrasy but leading 
upright and honourable lives, full of faith in religion, righteousness 
and morality, present a problem which has to be faced boldly 
by all those who advocate the authority of the sdstras* Suppose 
you live the right kind of life, because you have faith in the 
sovereign authority of the sdstras» And suppose you have a 
friend who has no faith in the ^dstras^ but who lives a life of 
virtue, righteousness and self-restraint, because he sincerely 
believes in that kind of life as the best. Is this man living a 
life which is by all standards worthy and honourable, or is he 
beyond redemption on account of his want of faith in the 
idstras^* This is not a new question, something peculiar to our 
own tinaes or to our country. Readers of Dante's Divine^ 
Comedy can imagine for themselves the difficulties of the great 
Catholic poet in his attempts to assign the proper position for 
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the illustrious thinkers of pre-Christian Greece and Rome in his 
hierarchies of Heaven and Hell. As they were predecessors of 
Christ, they could not be called Christians, and orthodox do«ma 
made it plain that Heaven could be attained only by Christians 
believing in Christ. There, too, a similar problem arose, and even 
the large charity of the poet's heart could secure for them only 
an honourable and comfortable position on the outskirts ©f 
Hell. 

So far as I understand the teaching in this chapter, I believe 
that Sri Krishna tackles this problem with His characteristic 
tolerance and generosity. In the course of this chapter, He 
classifies yajna^ the life of religion or worship, under the three 
categories of saitva^ rajas and tamas. And we are asked to judge 
all men by the nature of their yaj'nas. It appears to rne that He 
understands by yajFia the nature of the life you lead — the kind of 
restraints you put upon yourself, the kind of worship that you 
perform, the kind of gifts that you giv^ and even the kind of food 
that you eat. All these make up the life of religion that you lead. 
l:ach of these is taken up for consideration in turn and classified 
as sntfvika, rcljasa and tdmasa. The underlying idea evidently is 
that a life of true religion must affect all aspects of life. 

uV iTTr^r5grT';5r — 

SRt KIUSHNA SAID: 

2. The faith of men is of three kinds in accbrdance 
with their nature, sdttv 'ika, rdjasa and tdmasa. Hear about 
it. 


First, Sri Krishna takes up tke question ®f faith. This 
threefold classification of faith is an amplification of the division of 
mankind into the divine and the demoniacal groups. The previous 
classification rested on the assumption that character and conduct 
are in a large measure matters of inheritance. The same idea is 
here restated from the standpoint of the faith that men have 
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Everyone believes in what he was born to believe in. It is a 
matter of inherited tastes and capacities and is dependent on the 
physical, mental and moral constitutions of men. And as these 
arc determined at birth, faith is also practically an inherited 
legacy. And this faith is of three kinds, even as the constitutions 
of men are threefold. The quality of one's faith, we may say, is 
an index of the quality of the individual himself. Sri Krishna 
makes this abundantly clear in the next verse. 

I 

3. The faith of all, O Atjuna, is in accordance with 
their dispositions. Man here is of the nature of his faith. 
Whatever that faith is, that he is indeed. 


The faith of every one is in consonance with his or her natural 
disposition. It is dependent •n what one is. If you know what a 
man’s faith is, you can make a sure guess about the nature of the 
man himself. Man, we may say, is made up of his faith — 
^raddhSfftayo purushah. What exactly does this mean ? When I 
say that this table before me is made up of wood, I mean that 
there is in it nothing of value other than the wood of which it is 
made. Similarly, when we say that a man is made up of his faith, 
we must understand that there is nothing more valuable within 
him than the faith which actuates him. As a man’s faith is, so he 
This is an idea which is well worth pondering over. ^X^hat we 
are, is dependent on the thoughts that we think, the desires that 
we entertain and the work that we do. And these in turn are 
determined by the nature of the ideals in which wc put our faith. 
This is true all the world over and in all periods of history. 
Contrariwise, the nature of your faith also shapes your conduct. 
As they say, faith moulds manners. If you put your faith in a 
noble and worthy ideal and endeavour to act up to your faith, 
then, in spite of occasional failures, you will be a better man for 
having lived that life. Therefore it behoves us all to take care of 
our ideals, of our aims and aspirations. Let us see that our ideals 
lead us to a life of self-restraint, sclf-sacri&ce and service, and not 
to one of selfishness and love of pleasures. 
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Now faith it classified int# three types* If a man is 
characterised by the s^ttvika faith, he is sattvika ; if he is 
possessed of the rajasa faith, he is r^jasa ; and similarly, if his 
faith is of the t^ntata quality, he is also of a like nature. Of 
whatever quality the faith of a man is, of that same qualit y is the 
man as a whole. Presently we will be taught the several 
characteristics and attributes of these three kinds of faith. By 
knowing them, we will be in a position to shape our ideals 
correctly. With that object in view, Sri Krishna proceeds to 
delineate the three kinds of faith. 

srgrr?'tij^fTTTorrsrr??t ii '-i ii 

4. Those who arc scittvika worship the gods ; those 
who are rajasa worship Yakshas and Kdkshasas. And other 
men who are tcimasa^ worship the dead and the hosts of 
spirits. 

Students of comparative religion will be in a position to 
understand that the classification made here corresporuls to 
different types of religion known to history. There is first the 
kind of religion which is based on faith in cither a God or a 
plurality of gods, a religion which is theistic. Then there ivS 
magical religion, which may be subdivided into the religion of 
white magic and the religion of black magic. The former of these 
is directed to the satisfaction of benevolent genii with the object 
of selfish advancement. It is, therefore, rajasa. The cult of 
black magic is intended for evil ends. It is practised when the 
ruin of others, the death of enemies and such like malignant 
objectives are in view. It is, therefore, the worst type of religion 
and is deservedly characterised as tamasa. In this way, by 
dividing religion into the theistic and the magical, and by effecting 
a subdivision of the magical religion into a superior and an inferior 
type, we can make the three kinds of religion, sattvHuiy rajasa 
and tamasuy correspond to the forms of faith known to the study 
of comparative religion. 

Please notice that here we are dealing with a classification of 
men according to the faiths that they hold. And the kind of faith 
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which actuates any one of them is something that is natural aod 
inborn ; it is not artificially implanted. The lives that they live 
are more or less governed by natural impulses proceeding from 
within. 


^ SRT: I 

3F7rm:rJT?rQ5rf?T?rr: ii ir 

JTT rTrff^^*?TT!g^f5!KnTrsj: II %. II 

5. Those men who perform terrible penances not 
ordained by the .ias/ras^ who are full of vanity and pride.^ 
who arc impelled by the force of desire and attachment, 

6. Who lack the power of discrimination, who starve 
the collection of elements in the body and (who starve) Me 
also dwelling within the body — know them to have resolves 
that are demoniacal. 

Sri Krish;;ia here tells us wkat kind of life is to be associated 
with resolves that are demoiiucal, that is to say, with a faith 
which is tdmasa- Men who undergo strange penances and subject 
themselves to terrible mortifications for purposes that are selfish 
and harmful, are condemned here. They lack the power of 
discrimination, they act under the directive force of desire. 
Notice the expression, "kdma'rdga-baldnvitdh*, is desire, 

the love of pleasure. ' Rdga* indicates something slightly 
different; it implie.s the operation of the will in relation to th® 
love of pleasure. The desire that prompts you to act is kdma ; 
the will power directed in obedience to the dictates of desire is 
ydgm* Kama and rdga c&n give one a certain amount of strength 
and power. Think of a man ardently in love with a girl. For the 
sake of that lovc% he may do deeds that he would not otherwise 
have done. The pow’'er of that love will help him to overcome all 
obstacles staiuling in the way. 

Subject to these influences, the men of demoniacal resolves 
starve and torment the physical body. It is foolish to think that 
mere mortification of the flesh can give us power and lead us to 
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salvation. There is a distinction between self-control and 
meaningless mortification* Impatient critics of Hinduism who see 
in our higher ethics only a call to revolt against the world and 
subject oneself to all kinds of self-torture, conveniently ignore 
this, and seem blissfully ignorant of this passage in the Gita. 
Merely because the body is forced to go through a fantastically 
rigorous discipline, one do^ not get holy or spiritually illuminated. 
Fancy a young man in love, refusing food and starving himself to 
death in the hope that his suit may succeed. It is as foolish to 
win the grace of God by stupidly observing meaningless austerities, 
while the fountain-springs of thought and conduct remain polluted. 
While the body in this way is mada to suffer, the anterryamin 
within also is teased and troubled. 

Of course, the God within is not a physical concept ; and you 
cannot starve Him as you can starve your body. The underlying 
idea is something quite different. I hav^e already tol«l you how the 
promptings of conscience are conceived in the Olid (and in 
Hinduism generally) to be the utterances of the voice of God. 
The tamasa individual lives a life which is heedless of the 
commands of the mentor within. Frequently, men know the 
better and do the worse ; and every time this happens, the voice 
of conscience goes unheeded. In this manner, one may harden 
oneself against the dictates of conscience ; in other words, one 
may, so to speak, render the antaryamin within weak and feeble. 
It is thus that we have to understand the starving of the God 
within. No doubt there is a correlation between the performance 
of horrible penances and the blunting of the moral sense ; the 
former may so distort one's sense of values as to lead to the latter. 
But it is well to remember that while one is a phyiical, th« other 
is a spiritual phenomenon. 

firq-: \ 

7. The food dear to all is also of three kinds, and 
so too (are) worship, penance and charity. Hear ab^ut 
their distinction. 

We have learnt that it is possible for us to find out whether a 
man is suttvika, rdjasa or tamasa by the kind of life that he 
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lives. Now, Sri Krishna tells us that in trying to judge the quality 
of an individual’s life, we have to take into consideration the acta 
of worship that he performs, the restraints that he imposes on 
himself and the discipline to which he subjects himself in thought,, 
word and deed, the generosity that he displays and the food that 
he cats. The conduct of a man indicates his faith, and ^nce i^ersa^ 
the faith of a man indicate s his conduct. The two are closely 
interrelated. Here we are taught the means by which we can make 
out the nature of a man from salient features of his behaviour. 

3Tr^r^RHr^^5irf£T7r: ii n 

8. Foods that promote lonG^evit}^ goodness, strength^ 
health, happiness and pleasure, that are inicy, rich, 
nourishing and agreeable arc dear to the saf/y/ka. 

You may remember the discussion we had some time ago on 
the relation between the nature of the food eaten and the moral 
temperament of an individual. The kind of food that we eat 
affects us physically, psychologically and morally. It if under the 
influence of this belief that our idstras have prescribed for us 
rules regarding the food that we ought to eat. Here we are told 
the characteristics of the best kind of food, that U to say, the 
food which is concomitant with a s^ttvika outlook on life. You 
will notice in this description a blending of ph>sical, moral and 
emotional effects. And that is quite in accordance with the 
declaration of the Upanishads that the purity of our physical 
constitution depends on the purity of our food and that this in 
turn leads to the strengthening of the powers of the soul. (Vide 
p. 157 supra-) One special point of interest in this verse is the 
distinction that is implied between * sukha ^ and *pritt\ We 
may take ‘ priti ’ to be the feeling of pleasure at the time of eating 
and ‘ stikha ’ as the feeling of satisfaction afterwards. There are 
many kinds of food that give pleasure at the time of eating, but 
cause acute inj^iries to health later. These, of course, cannot be 
held to be siittvika in character. Most of us, it is true, prefer 
priti to stikha, the pleasure of the moment to enduring health and 
happiness. But that docs not alter the fact that the most desirable 
kind of food is • that which is pleasant to taste, nourishing, 
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healthful and satisfactory in all ways. Regulating our diet in this 
manner, we will enjoy f>hysical health, and a sound mind being in 
a sound body, intellectual and me)ral health as well. 

sttst’ct ^'.^^rt^rJT^TngrT: n u 

9. The foods dear to the rd jasa are astringent, sour, 
saltish, very hot, pungent, burning and dry, producing 
pain, grief and disease. 

The food dear to thr^ snffx^{k(7<i, it was stated, ornmotes 
health, pleasure and happiness. In contrast, we are told here that 
the rdjasa type of food tends to produce pain, grief and ill-health. 
This kind of food has a strong hold on people who have cultivated 
a taste for it. It appears to be a somewhat morbid kind of taste, 
depending for irs existence on some kind of nervous excitement. 
Take the case of a man who is fond of hot and pungent food. By 
its very nature, that type of food is bound to produce acute 
physical discomfort at the time of eating and numerous ilheffeats 
afterwards. Yet he eats it with evident relish. He feels that he is 
enjoying something when water is streaming out of his eyes and 
tl:e tongue is livid and burning. The relish for the food is deter- 
mined hy oae\s nature; but the pain or the pleasure that is felt at 
the time of eating is determined by the nature of the food eaten. 

can account for the taste for such thinn:s as chillies only in 
this way. So, in spite of the duhkha experienced at the time of 
eatinsr, many want food of this sort on account of the special relish 
they have for it. But in the end they come to grief ; the protest 
of their physical system leads sooner or later to a crisis, and they 
feel all the inconveniences of a damaged digestion, if indeed they 
feel nothing worse. 

qTcTqrTir ^ I 

il ?<> ii 

10. Food which is not fresh, which has lost its taste, 
which is patrid and stale, which is of the leavings and 
unholy, is dear to the tamasa. 
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The food dear to the icimasa is not merely unwholesome, but 
unclean and foul as well. It tends to injure health and indicates a 
deadened taste. Those who like this kind of food — they may like 
and do anything, however foul. Note the statement that this kind 
of food is described as unholy, amedhya- It implies that it has not 
been offered to God. In other words, the man who eats it is an 
atheist or one who fails to realise his duty to God. 

In passing, it may be observed that the epithets, ‘ ydta- 
ydmam* and ^ paryushitam\ indicate different degrees of 
staleness. The word, * ydma ’ stands for a period of time roughly 
corresponding to three hours. That which is three hours old is 
yata-y^fnam* The term, *paryushitam\ indicates something 
which has remained overnight. The point to note is that all kinds 
of stale food are here condemned. 

Sri Krishna now passes on to a consideration of the different 
kinds of worship. 

^ ii w ii 

11. That worship is sattvikay which is found in the 
^astras and which is performed by those who have no 
desire for fruit, with a mind convinced that it is one^s duty 
to worship. 

^ Vidhi-drishta' is that which is found in the i^dstras. The 
right kind of worship is found in the ^dstras^ You may perform 
it either because you are consciously placing yourself under the 
regulations of the ^dsirasov for some other reason. The righteous 
life may be lived either in conscious obedience to the command- 
ments of the scripture or apart from it. In either case, your life is 
sativika. That is why, $ri Krishna advisedly uses the expression, 
^vidhi-drishta\ meaning nothing more than what is found in the 
^dstras. 

Then He proceeds to indicate the proper attitude on the part 
of the worshipper. He does not seem to attach so much 
importance to one’s attitude towards the sdstras as to one’s 
attitude towards God and the performance of worship generally. 
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In the first place, worship must be conducted without any ulterior 
motives. You may remember the fourfold division of the devotees 
of the Lord we studied in the seventh chapter, the dtta, the 
jtjndsH, the arthdrthin and the jiidnin. There, it was stated, the 
wise men’s worship is the best for the reason that it is disinterested. 
The excellence of one’s worship depends entirely on one’s freedom 
from selfish motives. Ft has sometimes been urged against this 
teaching, as you know well, thit disinterested action is a chimerical 
concept which docs not rest on truth. Opinions differ on this 
question. We always tend to judge others in the light of our own 
knowledge of ourselves. Anything that we can do, we believe that 
others also can do ; and similarly what seems difficult or impossible 
to us appears also to be difficult or impossible in the case of 
others. Sri Krishna tells us that disinterested action is possible, that 
a life of benevolence can be practise J without ulterior motives of 
any kind. What we may call motiveless altruism is the key-note 
of His life. Such being the case, there is no reason for us to accept 
the view that disinterested action is impossible. The performance 
of duty is frequently and always must be disinterested. It must be 
done because of the feeling that it ought to be done. When 
worship is felt to be such a duty and performed without ulterior 
motives of any kind and with an outlook broadly similar to that of 
the ^dstrasi that worship is sduvika. 

ii ii 

12. Know, O Arjuna, that worship to be rci jasa 
which is performed with expectation of fruit and for the 
sake of ostentation. 

The worship of the wise man which is marred by no selfish 
motives and which is performed as an end in itself, is sidttvika* 
But more frequently we see people worshipping seriously and 
sincerely, without however being free from the expectation of some 
reward. Worship appears to them the means for the attainment 
of something desirable. The removal of affliction, for instance, is 
one of the most common causes for fervent worship of God. 
Then, too, for the sake of wealth or knowledge, we may direct our 
devotion to God. In all these cases, our worship, though not 
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cntitely unworthy, must still be considered to have fallen below 
the high sSttvika standard. Similar is the case of one who 
worships in order to win a reputation for piety. All these types of 
worship are rSjasa, 

rrrjm ii ii 

13. And they say that that worship is ta^nasa which 
is against the ordinances of the scriptures, which is not 
accompanied by distribution of food, in connection with 
which no acts of charity are performed, in which no 
hymns of praise to the deity are chanted, and which is not 
actuated by faith. 

The most important characteristic of the t^ntasa type of 
worship is its complete lack of sincerity, its utter want of faith. In 
addition, it is against the commandments of the scriptures. If we 
arc to understand aright the spirit of Sri Krishna's teachings in the 
GU^f we must take this to mean that the type of worship which is 
described here, runs clearly counter to the spirit of the ^astrasy 
that it is condemned by all values dear to religion. 

It may seem to many of you as curious that Sri Krishna 
should consider the distribution of food as an essential part of true 
religious worship. The early history of most religions attaches 
great importance to the question of dining together. Commensality 
was for long the symbol of religious brotherliood, an indication 
that those who dined toother were worshippers of the same God. 
Our early sacrifices were probably intended to own and proclaim 
formally kinship through communion The full moon and the 
new moon sacrifices, perhaps the olJot of their kind, were in 
the beginning animal sacrifices, anvl the sacrificer and the priests 
were expected to partake of the flesh of the victim. The 
seventh book of the Aitareya Br^hmana describes the division 
of the sacrificial animal into several pieces and their distribution 
among the officiating pri. sts, the sacrificer, his wife and others 
connected with the performance ot the sacrifice. The ritual of the 
soma sacrifice required tliar all persons connected with its 
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performance should drink together the juice of the soma plant, 
thereby indicating that they all belonged to one and the sam« 
religious brotherhood. The madhtiparha rite, the offering of the 
honeyed meal required the use of flesh in ancient days and 
serves to illustrate very well the view that early sacrifices were 
acts of communion intended to establish kinship. The practise 
for long prevalent in our Visht^u temples of offering food to 
the deity and then distributing it among all the worshippers is 
of the nature of a communion confirming the bond of universal 
brotherhood among them all as children of the same God. 

Dr. Martin Hang, in the introduction to his edition of the 
Aitareva Br^Iimana, says that the ancient Parsis “ knew of a 
particular ceremony of minor importance (called stoma), which 
consisted in consecrating a meal (meat is at this occasion 
indispensable) in honour of an angel or a deceased person to be 
enjoyed by the whole party assembled Renan points out that 
primitive sacrifice among the Semites was only a preliminarv 
preparation to a solemn repast, that to eat in common was with 
them a sacraanental act, and that compacts and alliances made 
between persons or tribes or clans were all celebrated to the 
accompaniment of solemn sacrifices. Early Christian brothethood 
was cemented by the sharing together of consecrated wine and 
bread. 


Those of you who have retd Scott’s fine romince, The 
Talisman, may remember an inci ten^ towards the end, which 
brings home to us with remarkable viv idness the for 'e of this 
feeling among the Moslems. When the hostilities between Saladin 
and the Crusaders were practically at an end, the Moslem Prince 
invited the CPnristian porenta^es to a i>arK| let. As the gvjesrs 
entered, one by one, the tent where the banquet was to be held, 
they were all offered iced sherbet. Suddenly, when the drink was 
handed over to one ot the guests, the scimitar of S dad in flashed 
like a streak of lightning and the head of the Grand Master of 
th^c Templars rolled to the ground. To his shocked and bewildered 
guests, Saladin explained that the Grand Master was a traitor 
many times over, a cold-blooded murderer and worse. And the 
Moslem Prince added : “ If I had permitted him to taste of my 

cup, as he was about to do, how could I, without incurring the 
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brand of inhospitality, have done him to death as h« deserved ? 
Had he murdered my father and afterwards partaken of my food 
and my bowl, not a hair of his head could have been injured 
by me/^ 

The laws of hospitality, thus enunciated, owe their force to 
their association with early religion. It is, therefore, easy to see 
why so much stress is laid on the distribution of food to 
worshippers here. Eating together indicates formal recognition of 
fraternity in almost every religion, and the partaking together of 
the remnants of a sacrifice, yajha-ilishta^ is intended to show that 
thosa who share the offerings of food are all worshippers of the 
same deity and followers of the same religion and bound together 
by religious ties of brotherhood. Thus, if religion is to serve its 
social ends, every sacrifice must be associated with an offering of 
food to the deity worshipped, and this must be later distributed 
amongst all those who happen to be worshippers of the same 
deity. 

Importance is also attached here to the distribution of alms, to 
gifts in charity, in association with or as a part of oneN religious 
discipline* In the eighteenth chapter, as you will learn soon. 
Sri Krishna analyses the elements of a religious life, on the basis of 
the teachings of the Upanishadsi into yajna, tapas and ddna. 
Founders of religion have always befriended the poor, and helping 
the lot of the underdog has always been one of the chief social 
functions of religion- The semi-religious glamour that attaches in 
some measure to such movements as socialism is derived frona 
their zeal in the service of the needy. The more religious a 
community is, the stronger is its tendency to bestow charity and 
the greater its readiness to live the life of saniatva, sacrifice and 
service. 

Thus we have been taught the various differences among the 
three types of yajna — sdttvika^ rdjasa and tdmasa. From the 
nature of the yajha^ we may judge the nature of the performer 
of the yajna. Contrariwise, faith and worship also mould 
manners. And by holding the right kind of faith and 
performing the sattvika type of worship, we may purify ourselves 
and pass one stage farther in the long pilgrimage to the City 
of God. 
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Last time we were dealing with the question : how is the 
yajna performed by those who have faith in a life of worship and 
devotion to God, but who do not conduct their worship according 
to the widely accepted and authoritative regulations ®f the .iastras% 
to be examined and estimated? This life of yajna, we were 
taught, has three aspects. There is first the actual worship ; there 
is then the discipline of self-restraint which is associated therewith ; 
lastly, there are the acts of charity performed by the worshipper as 
a part of his religious life. Th«se are the cardinal factors of 
religious life. 

If a man claims to be religious and never does any act of 
worship, then his claim is false. Or again, if a man poses as 
pious and never subjects himself to any act of self-restraint, then 
also his life is hollow. It is hypocrisy again to manifest an 
interest in religion without performing acts of charity. When we 
try to analyse the religious life, we thus find it to consist of 
three elements : yajna, tapas and d^na- And this is quite in 
accordance with the views of the Upanishads. Now, the life of 
religion lived by any one must be judged by considering all these 
three aspects. One who lives a religious life agreeably to the 
faith that is in him and without accepting the authority of the 
^(IstrciSy may or may not lead the right kind of life. Whether or 
not his yajna, tapas and dana are of the right kind may be 
judged by seeing through external analysis whether they are 
rdjasa, idmasa or sdttvika. We have already learnt to classify 
yajna in this way. Sri Krishna now proceeds to deal similarly 
with tapas. And first He tells us what tapas is : 

5igT’5r?TJTf|?TT ?Tqr ii ii 

14. Honouring with due worship gods. Brahmins, 
religious preceptors and persons whose wisdom is great, 
purity, straighforwardness, celibacy and abstention from 
the infliction of injury — these are said to constitute bodily 
tapas. 
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The true meaning of ‘ tapas * appears to be the infelt heat of 
effort in restraining the mind and the body so as to make them 
subserve the ends of the soul. Sanskrit psychologists tell us, as 
you are well aware, that if we are to attain self-mastery, it is 
necessary to exercise restraint over the three instruments of action 
pertaining to the soul, known as the trikaranas — the mind, the 
tongue and the body. Though they are instruments of the soul, 
they are capable of leading the soul on to wrong and improper 
paths. To check their tendency to operate so as to bewilder the 
Boul in regard to the aim of life and thus to thwart the fulfilment 
of the ultimate destiny of the soul — this is to practise tapas. 
Action of the wrong kind is possible with any of the three 
instruments. One may hit a man unjustly. Again, you may 
think ill of a man and commit, so to speak, a mental sin. Between 
thought and action, as ordinarily understood, there lies speech. 
If you indulge in violence towards any person, the violence begins 
in thought, overflows in speech and culminates in action. Action, 
therefore, commences in tliought, is reflected in speech and is 
consummated in the actual deed. Every actiiui is related to 
maitiis, vdk and klya^ You have first of all fo will in your mind 
any particular course of ac tion, and then y(^u either act or speak, 
or you may both speak and act. If self-restraint is to be exercised 
by you, it must he in relation to all these three things. 
Tapas is, therefore, here comprehensively classified under the three 
heads of rira-taf>as, va Aihaya-tapas and jn^ nast^^tapas, that 
is, the effort of self-disciphue as directed to the control of the 
body, of the tongue an 1 of the mind. 

In this ^lokciy Si i Krishna explains to us wh it ^ a rira'taluis is. 
Briefly, it is .subjecting the body to an austere discipline and 
exercising control and restraint over physical impulses and 
tendencies. The wor.ship of the gods, preceptors and wise men, 
particularly physical labour ' undertaken for the purpose of 
rendering service to them, is part of the tapas of the body. 
Devotionally inclined people may be ol>served doing various kinds 
of voluntary service in the temple:^ — sweeping them free of dirt, 
watering the flower-gardens attached thereto, preparing garlands 
of flowers for adorning the consecrated images and so on. The 
idea underlying this kind of work is that it steadies the mind and 
strengthens it in its <.levotion. Next, there is daucha, cleanliness 
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of the body. It may be asked whether it is an act of self-discipline 
to keep the body pure. To those who are accustomed to bathe 
daily, it is a natural habit to keep the body clean. But there are 
men who have not cultivated this habit and to whom it does not 
seem anything other than annoying and vexatious. Ruskin, I seem 
to recall, has written somewhere that if you want to understand 
how difficult it is for human nature to maintain cleanliness, you 
must get hold of people who never wash themselves and to whom 
nothing is so unpleasant and repulsive as a bath. 

Then there is drjava^ straightforwardness or sincerity. It 
may be urged that sincerity is a mental characteristic and should 
not be regarded as part of corporal self-restraint. In the 
circumstances, we must understand it to mean something like such 
action as is in keeping with mental determination. By drjava^ we 
may well understand the proper governance of the body and 
training it to carry out the dictates of the will. Sincere activity is 
clearly m*ant here. If the activity of the body is not a true 
reflection of the mental resolve within, if there is no straight- 
forwardness in the adjustment of physical activity to the condition 
of the mind within, then the body does what is not riju. It 
indulges in the performance of insincere action. “ Never do/^ 
Sri Krishna must be understood to say in effect, “ what the mind 
does not really impel you to do. Put your heart and soul in the 
work that you do, or do not do it at all.’* Then only there will be 
sincerity in conduct. 

Brahmacharya, as you all know, is restraining sensual 
appetites. Ahimsd is non-violence in deed, refraining from injuring 
others. 


S'd rira'tapas, as described in this consists, therefore, 

in controlling the senses, in freedom from insincere conduct, in 
physical cleanliness, in abstention from injuring others, and in 
rendering physical service to gods, preceptors, sages and seers. 

In the next stanza, Kfishna describes the tapas of 

speech. 
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15. The statement which is unirritating and true and 
is at the same time agreeable and good, and also the 
recitation and the study of the scriptures — these are said to 
form verbal tapas. 

Here it is laid down that the truth which it is desirable to 
speak, must be pleasant and productive of good. Manu has 
recommended that we must speak the truth always — but only the 
truth which is pleasant. We are expected to be polite and to 
speak in a pleasing manner. We are asked not to speak out 
unpleasant truths unnecessarily. This does not mean that under 
all circumstances politeness should over-ride higher principles. 
Circumstances may arise, when the highest dictates of duty will 
compel us to disregard this rule, but generally it is not necessary to 
be needlessly offensive. Even the penal code recognises this 
principle. The greater the truth, lawyers tell us, the greater the 
libel. In a society whera all persons speak the truth, there would 
be no need for any such maxim of prudence. But human nature 
being what it is, dictates of prudence and conventions of good 
manners ought to receive some attention at our hmds. Scandal- 
mongering may broadcast many truths, but it does not redound to 
the credit of those who indulge in it. 

Let it be borne in mind that no compromise with principle is 
recommended here. We are only asked not to speak out 
unpleasant triirhs needlessly ; hy this it is not implied that we are 
to speak pleasant falsehoods. Those who criticise injunctions like 
this as giving a religious sanction to the suppression of truth and 
the propagation of untruth, are guilty of a grave misjudgmetu. 
The suggestion here is that the natural tendency of men to hurt 
and injure those with whom they are not on good terms, should 
not gain any strength by masquerading as service in the cause of 
truth. Our first duty is towards truth ; but a secondary and by 
no means unimportant consideration is our duty towards social 
well-being, our responsibility for seeing that the machinery of 
society runs on oiled wheels without Unnecessary friction. 

The term, * svadhy^ya \ originally meant the process of 
repeating the Veda to oneself after learning it from a preceptor, 
with the object of memorising what has been learnt. It later 
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acquired an extended significance and is often used to indicate any 
kind of study. It will now be conceded that a very large amount 
of self-restraint is necessary to make your ' language always 
inoflfensive, true, pleasant and good, and serve the cause of learning 
and study. If we try to reflect what proportion of the talk we 
generally indulge in is used for this kind of purpose and how much 
of it is a sheer waste of time, vain and aimless chattering or abuse 
or backbiting, if not positive indulgence in malicious falsehoods 
and swindling lies, we will learn to place due value on the austerity 
of speech which Sri Krishna here points out to be a necessary part 
of any satisfactory scheme of self-discipline. 

ii ii 

16. Transparent kindliness of disposition, calm 
benignity, silence, self-restraint and purity of heart — such 
things as these are spoken of as mental tapas. 

* Prasdda ' means limpidity, clearness. We use the word to 
describe the water in a river or lake when it is perfectly clear and 
transparent. Applied to the mind, it indicates a state when the 
mind is calm and free from all disturbing influences. And this 
< ondition can be attained by us only when our relation to our 
environ nent is perfectly harmonious. Mauna is, of course, 
silence. We have had occasion to discuss the value of silence 
more than once In the course of our study of the Gita. The old 
proverb, “ Speech is silvern and silence is golden,** contains a great 
deal of wisdom. Thomas Carlyle was never weary of preaching 
the virtues of silence, so much so indeed that a critic said that 
Carlyle taught the gospel of silence in thirty ponderous volumes. 
However, the point we have to note is that it is a difficult lesson to 
learn not to translate our thoughts and feelings, as they arise, into 
speech. Candour is certainly desirable, but malice and ill temper 
must not be allowed to foul the social atmosphere unchecked. 
At/nci-vini^raha is the exercise of self-restraint in regard to one's 
self. Hh^va-sam^uddhi is purity of heart. It may be possible for 
us to control the tongue and the body, while the mind remains 
vintamed. Our iarira-tapas and vaiimaya'tapas may seem 
flawless, externally observed ; but they have little value, if the 
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mind remains impure. With purity of the hearty sweet speech 
and sincere action follow as a matter of course ; without it, there 
can be only a shadow of virtue, a semblance of tapas. 

Thus, fH^nasa^tapas is the most important part of the effort 
of self-discipline. It is the basis on which the life of speech and 
action is built. The tapas of the body and the tongue is only, so 
to speak, a reflection in speech and action of the austerity of the 
mind. It may be that the former will serve as a training-ground 
for the difficult task of taming the mind. Except in this light, 
however, it has no value. While the heart remains stained by 
selfishness and sensuality, the most perfect conduct and the most 
polite speech will indicate only success in dissimulation and 
hypocrisy. 

Having explained to us the nature of this threefold tapas, 
Sri Kfish^ia proceeds to explain when it is sattvika, when rojasa 
and when tamasa. A rigorous course of self-discipline may be 
undertaken from various motives, and it is according to these that 
the value of the tapas must be judged ultimately. For even purity 
of heart and perfection of conduct m ly be built on hidden layers 
of selfishness and ignorance, and benefit the soul as little as the 
training of the athlete in his gymnasium. 

it 

17. This threefold tapaSy performed with perfect faith 
by men who are devoted and who do not desire any 
profit therefrom, is said to be sattvika. 

Tapas, if it is to strengthen the soul, must be undertaken 
without selfish motives of any kind. Even the desire for salvation 
is to be eschewed. We must practise self-restraint with the faith 
that moral discipline is an end in itself. We must overcome 
temptation, not with the hope of storing up merit for a future life, 
but because surrender to it is an outrage on the beat in us. It is 
only wise self-control, practised with faith and without ulterior 
motives of any kind, that can make one holy and enlightened. 
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fast on the €kadail day, which many pious people are in the habit 
of undertaking ! The one is a foolish act of self-torture ; the 
other is a discipline that purifies and strencjth<*ns the mind and the 
body. Or again, take the case of the young man who hopes to 
win favour in the eyes of his lady bv starving himself. These ar* 
instances of self-control exercised with foolish obstinacy and for 
no reasonable purpose. Then, again, people may resort to black 
magic to cause injury to others. To propitiate the Powers of 
Darkness, whose help they seek, they may subject themselves to 
some kind of discipline. All these examples of tapas are fSmasa 
in character. They are the worst kinds of tapas and can do 
nothing good to their votaries. 

Sri Krishij^a now takes up for consideration the classification 
of dana* 

20. That gift is sdttv/ka, which is given in the faith 
that it is one’s duty to give to one who has not helped 
(the donor), and which is given at a proper time and a 
proper place and to a worthy person. 

Here, again, the idea of selflessness is brought to the fore. 
Gifts, made in expectation of return or in gratitude for services 
rendered, are no tests for one’s generosity. If the gifts that we 
make as part of our religious discipline are to purify and strengthen 
us, then we mu.st make them under the conviction that it is our 
duty to give- It is the bounden duty of those who have, to help 
those who have not. The world today is a sorry place to live in, 
because this duty is ignored, and poverty and plenty are allowed to 
jostle each other. Gifts also must be made with a proper sense 
of discrimination. They must be made with the intention of 
.seeing that they are put to the best possible use. To ensure this, 
it is only commonsense to see that they are made to deserving 
persons and at the proper time and place. 
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21. But, that which is given in return for help 
received or in expectation of a future gain, and unwillingly, 
is deemed rajasa. 

On a lower footing stands the generosity which arises out of 
gratitude or stands in expectation of a future reward. To be 
grateful is good, but one who helps others in the belief that it is 
ont^s duty to do so transcends mere gratefulness and rises to 
the height of the ideal of universal equality and selfless altruism. 
Again, compulsory or grudging generosity is of little value as a 
discipline of the spirit. To make gifts because the beggar is 
importunate, or because it will add to yovir social prestige, is to be 
generous for a wrong reason. 

gfTfTJTTrgvgsr 1 

22. That gift which is made to undeserving persons 
and at an improper time and place, without respect and 
contemptuously, is declared to be Uifnasa. 

Indiscriminate charity raises harmful consequences in its wake. 
The gift may be made by the donor with full faith in the moral 
efficacy of d^nuy but socially it may have evil effects. You can all 
think out examples illustrating this. Living on charity for any 
length of time saps one's moral stamina and encourages social 
parasitism. Take the case of a man who comes to you with a tale 
of wife and children starving, but who spends most of the money 
that you give him in drink. Most probably, hard work and a 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of his family can make a 
new man out of him. Thus, in many ways, indiscriminate 
charity is undesirable, and it is the bounden duty of those who 
make munificent gifts to see that they are utilised in the right 
manner. A gift may thus be tarnished by the unworthiness of 
the recipient. 
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18. That tapas is here called raiasa, which is 
performed for the sake of (winning) reverence, praise and 
worship, and with ostentation, and which is unsteady and 
unenduring. 

Fear of social opinion is one of the great incentives to the 
observance of conformity to the moral law. Self-restraint is often 
practised for the sake of fame. The speech may he true and 
unirritating, the body may be in ri^iJ control, but the heart may 
not be fully cleansed of its imourities. If one hankers after 
hf^nour, if one is pious in the hope that others will notice his pietv, 
no amount of self-restraint will take him a step farther on the pith 
salvation. The way of virtue, of samatva, service, and sacrifice, 
must be sought as an end in itself. We must b- good, because* 
th(*n alone will we be true to ourselves and to the Ood within us. 
H however, we ar^ taught the characteristics of the tapa^i 
v'hic^'k is performed bv thosf* who are anxious to use their self- 
restraint as an instrument to win respect and reverence. 

The three expressionvS, ^ satk^ra\ ^ m^na^ and ^ puja\ 
which I have translated as ‘ honour * praise ' and * worship \ 
mean much the same thing, but a distinction has been made 
amongst them. It has been suggested that satkara is manasika \ 
it refers to the good opinion entertained by others of one. Mana 
has been taken to mean honour broadcast in speech ; in other 
words, praise. Puja is honour and reverence shown in physical 
acts. For the sake of winning all these, the rajasa tapas is 
practised with a good deal of advertisement. 

Practised with such motives, this self-discipline is obviously 
unsteady and unenduring When one feels that one may sin freely 
in obscurity, one throws the shackles of self-restraint aside and 
satisfies every kind of desire at every possible opportunity. Take 
the case of a man, pious and moral under the watchful eyes of his 
neighbours in his own village. Suppose he comes to this city of 
Madras where no one knows who lives next door. He can sin 
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her* with impunity. There is no good opinion to forfeit, because 
no one knows him here and much less cares for what he does. It 
Is for this reason that centres of pilgrimage are frequently dens of 
vice. Pilgrims flock thither from the four corners of the land . 
The floating population of these places is a collection of strangers. 
Anything and everything seems natural in these circumstances, and 
it is no wonder that holy cities offer innumerable opportunities for 
the wicked and the weak-minded. Thus, the discipline undertaken 
for the purpose of acquiring respectability is not firmly rooted. It 
is unsteady and uncertain. The motive behind it is the fear, not 
of sin, but of being found out. Therefore, it is only such moral 
discipline as is undertaken with faith and performed without 
ulterior motives, that can remain enduring. 

Udm ^ o iTrypit cTT: i 

m ii ii 

19. That /apas is called tdmasa, which is performed 
out of foolish obstinacy, with pain to oneself or for the 
purpose of destroying others. 

Tapas involves a certain amount of trouble anJ possibly pain 
to oneself. There is a worKI af difference, however, between the 
pain that strengthens and the pain that debilitates. The athlete 
who is trained in the gymnasium, has to go through a course of 
exercises every day. But the difficulties to which he subjects 
himself are different from those that confront a labourer who is 
working beyond the limits of endurance or is attempting a cask 
beyond his strength. It all depends on the way in which the 
discipline is gone through and the purpose for which it is directed. 
The truth of this applies in a greater measure, if you will, to the 
question of tapas* Children sometimes become morose and 
obstinate. They sulk and decline to eat. It is not that they are 
ill and do not feel hungry. They feel the appetite, but having got 
into a fit of temper, they stubbornly refuse to take nourishment. 
Here is a case of self-control, exercised with tenacious strength. 
But of what avail is it ? Its purpose is nothing less than to harm 
oneself. How different is this tmpas, if we may call it so, from the 
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It is, however, equally important to note that the attitude of 
the donor also plays a part in determining the quality of the gift. 
In practising charity and relieving the needy, the right attitude 
ought to be one of sincere sympathy ; one may even go further 
and say that we must feel grateful to those who receive help at 
our hands for giving us an opportunity for service and sacrifice 
which alone give grace and beauty and meaning to life. That is 
why the ancient laws of hospitality prevalent in this land laid so 
much stress on atithi-satkSra^ honouring the guest, and the 
magical virtues of d^na. That being the case, if we treat those 
who seek help at our hands with discourtesy and dishonour, we 
are stultifying the purpose of our existence. To give gifts 
grudgingly is bad enough; but to give with scorn and contempt 
is far worse. And so even as indiscriminate charity is the worst 
t\pe of charity, the dana given scornfully and contemptuously 
is tamasa. The gift may be stained both by the worthlessness 
of the recipient and the arrogance of the donor. 

Sri Krishna has so far given us pointers to see what kind of 
religious life is worthy and what is not. He has analysed 
qualiratively the various possible types of the cardinal elements of 
religious life — yajha^ d^na and tapas. Now, He proceeds to 
take into consideration the important question of Arjuna, 
which was ^responsible for all this discussion— the question, 
namely, how the worship of those who are actuated hy faith, 
but feel no confidence in the ddstras, is to he judged. In 
answering this question, Sri Kfish^ia lays down what we may 
call the essence of the religious attitude, the sine qua non for 
the religious life. And that is stated in the following iiloka : 

?r?rraar 3«:r ii ti 

23. “ Yes, It exists,” — this is the threefold 

characterisation of the Brahman. And by this were the 
Brahmins, the Vedas and all acts of worship formerly 
brought into existence. 

‘ Om tat sat' is an old sacred formula known to the religion 
of the Vedas. Literally interpreted, those three words mean ; 
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** Yes, that exists**’ This is here declared to be the threefold 
characterisation of the Supreme Being who is the foundation and 
support of all that is in the universe. It is implied that each of 
these words can teach us what the Brahman is. We will do well, 
therefore, to bestow some thought on the import conveyed by 
them and try to see how th« formula mentioned above is a 
threefold characterisation of the Supreme Brahman^ 

In all early religions, the endeavour of thought has been to 
find out what may be called the supernatural foundation of the 
universe, to look beyond mere appearances and see the God who 
is hidden behind the veil of Nature. One of the earliest forms in 
which the Supreme Being was realised, is found in the formula, 

* Om tat sat Now, if there is one religion which has striven as 
earnestly as our own to rise from known Nature to the unknown 
God who is above and beyond Nature, it is the religion of the 
ancient Jews. And it is not without significance that they too 
formulated one of their earliest realisations of God in almost the 
very words of the statement made here. On the top of Mount 
Sinai, it is related, Moses saw God within a bush that was burning, 
but not consumed. Moses wanted to know who that God was 
and what His name was. Jehovah then declared: ‘M am that I 
am.*' {Exodus, III.) You can see the parallelism between this 
declaration of Jehovah and the formula, ‘ Om tat sat One is a 
statement, as from God Himself, on what He is ; the^'othcr is the 
realisation of the earnest seeker after truth. I am that T am ** 
is in the first person ; * Om tat sat * is in the third person. And 
the truth that these teach is the end of all philosophy, the object 
of all human thought. 

And what after all is this central truth of philosophy ? In 
regard to the important qucvStion as to whether there is any God, 
there has been much struggle and striving. Differences of opinion 
there have been, but all the thinkers who have arrived at the 
theistic view cannot tell us anything more on this problem than 
what is given in Jehovah’s great declaration, “ I am that I am or 
the Vedic (oimuXdi, * Om tat sat \ All that they can say is that 
God exists — exists, that is to say, in a sense different from all 
other things that exist. His existence has a unique significance. 
He exists entirely by Himself, independent of anything which is 
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external to Himself. The universe, on the other hand, depends 
for its existence on the power of God, and has thus, so to speak, 
only a secondary existence. 

In the phrase, ‘ Orh tat sat the particle, ^ Om \ as we have 
seen already, may be denoted by the English word, “ Yes thus, 
it emphasises the fact of the existence of God. Religious 
experience has demonstrated this all the world over, and every- 
where, too, it has been revealed that God exists in a manner 
entirely unique. He alone exists, par excellence. It is, tlierefore, 
easy to see how the phrase, * Oni tat sat \ is the threefold 
characterisation of the Brahman. It is not a meaningless religious 
formula, but one in which the religious experience of mankind 
from the earliest ages to the times that are now passing, is summed 
up. It is a phrase in which the eternal struggle of man to realise 
God finds its classic expression. Not otherwise than through this 
statement can we state all that we know and can know of God. 

Out of this characterisation of the Brahman^ it is further 
taught in this ^loka^ has evolved all that we associate with religion 
— the seer and the prophet, the scripture or the revelation, the rites 
and ceremonies through which worship is directed. This mav be 
easily understood in the light of the explanation that I ventured to 
place before you just now. If you take up a negative attitude in 
regard to the question of God, if you subscribe to the Everlasting 
Nav, there is need tor no prophet, nor revelation, nor ritual. 
The seer claims to see beyond the visible universe into the mystery 
of what sustains and supports it. But you may think that there is 
no truth beyond what is seen. L?iplace, the great astronomer, is 
said to have searched the heavens with his telescope and to have 
regretfully exclaimed at the end : “I can sec no Godd^ Neither 
telescopes nor microscopes can take us near to God. The spiritual 
discipline perfected by the prophets and the sages, affords us the 
only way of seeing God. It is the task of heroism to attain the 
experience of God-realisation through the practice of yo.grr, and 
only those who have had this exp^^rience can teach us with 
authority that He is. The Everlasting Yea alone can lead us to a 
belief in the aptatva^ the integrity, of priests and prophets and in 
the truth of revealed scriptures. 
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It is thus that the attitude enshrined in the expression, ‘ Om 
tat sat % is responsible for religious life as it is lived In society, 
for the Brahmins who teach religion, for the Vedas which 
comnsand conduct, and for the rites and ceremonies, the worship 
and the adoration, that form the way to God. Once we 
understand that God exists and that the entire universe rests in 
Him and depends on Him, it follows that we must so live our life 
as to be in harmonious relations with that vast unseen Power. 
This is the essence of the teaching given in the Vedas by the saints 
and seers of old. And it is evident now that if ‘ Oih tat sat ^ is 
an appropriate characterisation of the Brahman^ then our life 
must be lived in such a manner as to accord full recognition to the 
teachers of religion, the revealed scriptures and the acts of 
worship. In other words, we may well say that out of the 
characterisation of the Brahman as ‘ Om iat sat\ out of the 
affirmative attitude towards God and faith in His istence, sprang 
up the priests and the prophets, the holy books and the life of 
religion generally. 

Let us now see how the leading commentators explain this 
iloka. According to Sankaracharya, it teaches the means of 
expiating the sins that may arise in connection with th® 
performance of religious acts like sacrifices. The utterance of the 
three words, ‘ Ofh \ ^ tat ^ and * sat \ frees religious rites from 
the errors or defects that may have arisen in connection with their 
performance, and they have this virtue because they denote the 
Supreme Brahman* Hence they are extolled in the second half of 
the iloka thus : “ By means of these (names) the Brahmaijas, 

Vedas and sacrifices were created formerly.^* It has been 
suggested that the creation was by the four* faced Brahma, the 
creator, through the help of this threefold designation of the 
Brahman. Nilakantha points out that the woni, * Qm \ denotes 
the Brahman in such scriptural passages as * Oih ^ iti Brahma* 
{Taittirlya Upanishad, 1. 8. 1.) and that the words, ‘ tat * and 
‘ sat \ serve a similar purpose in such scriptural passage as ‘ Tdt' 
tvam asi ^ and ^ Sat eva saumya* (Chhdndogya Upanishad 
VI. 8. 7 VI. 2. 1). Ramanujacharya takes the word, 
‘ Brahman \ to mean Vedic religious acts and says that the three 
words, ‘ Oih * tat * and ‘ sat *, occurring in this ^loka are logically 
aisociated with those acts and characterise them. The word. 
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* Oth \ is connected with religious acts in general ; and through its 
being pronounced at the commencement of every religious rite, 
it becomes part and parcel of that rite itself, and in this manner it 
forms a necessary element in all religious rites. The words, ‘ tat * 
and * sat\ denote that the performance of those religious rites 
which are begun with the utterance of * Om \ is, under the 
circumstances, worthy and deserving of all respect. MadhvScharya 
says that these three words, ‘ Om \ ' Tat ' and * Sat ^ denote the 
Brahman for the following reasons : ^ Om^ means that He is the 

support of the whole universe ; * tai * signifies that He is perceived 
hy all knowers possessed of meritorious qualities; and the meaning 
of ‘ sat ’ is that He is free from all that is evil and abundantly 
full of auspicious qualities. 

Let us stop hare to-day. 


ixxiii 

Last week we concluded Sri Kfishiia’s classification of yajfia^ 
iiana and tapas into the three categories of saitvika, r^jasa and 
tamasa. In particular, we tried to understand .Sr! Kfishn^a's 
description of the threefold nature of tapas ^ mental, moral and 
physical. In all these classifications, the object is evidently to 
indicate to us how we may judge a man’s yajna^ dana and tapas^ 
not so much from the standpoint of the injunctions given in the 
ddstrasj as from their intrinsic nature, taking into consideration 
all the accompanying circumstances in connection with their 
performance. A criterion is thus set forth to estimate the religious 
life of a man who is actuatevl bv sincere faith, but is unable to 
acct*pt the authority of the idstras. In what we have to do today, 
this criterion is indirectly established. 

You may remember that in the course of the discussion of 
^loka 23, with* which we concluded our last class, I tried to point 
out to you how the nirdeia of the Brahman as * Om tat sat ’ is the 
best that can be given and how It is one of the earliest realisations 
of God that truth-seekers have arrived at in different countries, in 
the designation of the Brahman as “ Yes, that exists we kave, 
as it were, the key to the evolution of religious life in general, to 
the recognition of the authority of the priests and the prophets 
and of the holy scriptures, and to the origin and growth of various 
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religious rites and forms of worship. The value of any kind of 
religious life may be judged by the test of the fundamental religious 
attitude as laid down in the declaration, ‘ Oih tat sat And in 
order to enable us to do this, Sri Krishna proceeds to make a 
detailed study of the words composing that formula. 

ii it 

24. Therefore, all acts of worship, charity and 
penance, enjoined by the scriptures, are begun by those 
who study the 'Rahman with the utterance of (the 
syllable) ^ Om \ 

A Brahmavodin is one who discusses questions relating to the 
Brahman^ that is to say, an enquiring philosopher. Now, it is 
stated here that all earnest philosophers begin their acts of religion, 
whether they are acts of worship, charity or austerity, with the 
utterance of the word, * Om ^ This syllable, as I have been 
Informed, signifies what is denoted in English by “Yes^^ When 
understood in this sense, it will become evident why the utterance 
of this word is considered essential at the commencement of every 
religious rite. The intention is that you must utter this affirmation, 
**Ycs^', to fortify your faith and strengthen your sincerity in 
regard to the religious activity that you propose to begin. The 
utterance of “Yes’’ is a summary statement of faith, a broad 
affirmation of the theistic position in philosophy and ethics. If 
your answer to the question of the existence of God is an emphatic 
* No there is no inducement for you to believe in the morality of 
service, samatva and sacrifice. Whether or not you answer this 
question with a Yes or a No determines the lines on which your 
life is shaped and lived. The need for ethics arises only from the 
affirmative attitude, and the establishment of a scale of moral 
values depends intimately upon it. 

In this manner it can be shown that a great deal depends on 
the utterance of “ Yes ” before any religious activity is undertaken. 
For otherwise, religion will lack faith and sincerity and be only a 
lie and a delusion. And it has to be noted here that with the passage 
of time, the syllable, ‘ Om which was made to determine the 
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fundamental religious attitude, has acquired a symbolic significance. 
Much is meant and more is implied by the pranava, as it is 
called, in the history of Sanskrit philosophy. * Om \ it is stated, 
represents great truths of philosophy and religion in m my ways, 
and some of these we will do well to study hare. From the 
standpoint of phonetic analysis, the sound, * Om ^ is split up into 
a, w, and m. As they say in Sanskrit, the onkSra is made up of 
ahara^ nk^ra and makara. These three different sounds get 
blended into the single phonetic element, * Om \ And when wc 
pronounce it, we are not conscious of its having arisen from the 
combination of three distinct sound-elements ; it appears to be a 
single entity by itself. Now, this phonetic analysis of ‘ Ofh ’ is 
given a figurative significance. It is declared that the key to the 
study of all knowledge and truth lies in this fusion of three sounds 
to form the syllable, ‘ Om \ Man, universe and God, here are the 
ultimate entities that every philosopher reaches at the end of his 
investigation. Now these are in a sense different from one 
another ; and yet they blend together to form a harmonious whole. 
There are differences of opinion amongst the leading Indian 
thinkers as to the exact manner in which this unity in diversity is 
to be understood. Yet none has any quarrel with the broad 
concept outlined above. In the manner in which a,//, andm, 
though distinct from one another, get fused into the syllable, 

‘ Ofh even so matter, soul and God unite together in harmony to 
form the unity that we call the universe. Here is one of the ways 
in which the rich suggestive meaning of the ohkilra has been 
interpreted. 

It is also stated that the pranava is representative of the Vedic 
gods. Now, these gods have Ween classified according to the 
various regions which they are believed to inhabit. Some gods are 
supposed to live in this earth, others in heaven, and yet others in 
the mid-region of a/ita> iksha, Orikdruy it is declared, represents 
all these gods, a representing one set of gods, ti standing for 
another group and m representing the rest. Some of you may say 
that, by this representation, the pranava is made to embody a 
polytheistic idea. This, however, is not really the case. There is 
a famous discussion in our Upanishadsy which makes this 
absolutely clear. Yajnavalkya, the seer, is asked by Vidaghda 
Sakalya ; How many arc the gods ? He answers : ‘‘ Three and 
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thirty crorcs/' This view is known to every one in this country, 
man, woman or child. Not satisfied with this answer, iSskalyt 
repeats the question. This time the sage answers : Three 

crores.'^ The same question, repeated several times, elicits 
ultimately from Yajnavalkya the declaration that there is only one 
God. It is clear from this dialogue that Yajftavalkya wants us to 
regard the gods of the Vedic pantheon as being synthesized into the 
one God of the Vedanta- If the praV^ava is understood in this 
light, its importance becomes obvious, for it will then represent 
the essence of all revelation. 

Yet another way in which the importance of the ofikdra is 
made out involves consideration of the relation between language 
and meaning. It is said that the relation between the invisible God 
and the visible universe is like the relation between the unheard 
meaning and the heard speech. Let us pause for a moment to see 
what really happens when we h^ar some one telling us something. 

. There is the sensation of sound, and there is also the meaning 
which we attach to the sounds that we hear. This meaning is not 
.of the nature of a sensation, but is closely related to the sounds 
that impinge on our ears. It is something which cannot be 
perceived like a sensation, but has to be understood by the mind. 
What you understand in the mind is not heard by you. The mind 
has the power of getting to know this something, which is different 
from the perceivable sensations that are carried to the mind 
through the channels of the senses. Confining ourselves for the 
present to the sensation of sound, we note everywhere a distinct 
relation between sound and sense. Now, it is suggested that the 
relation between the visible universe and the invisible God is 
analogous to the relation between the perceived sound and the 
understood sense. After all, God cannot be perceived by us. 
The relation between God and the universe is a metaphysical 
relation. vSo long as God cannot be directly perceived by us, the 
truth about Him has to be learnt by us through anaK>gies of some 
kind or other. And the analogy here suggested is for many 
reasons among the best that can be conceived. 

Since the relation between sound and sense gives us an insight 
into the nature of the relation between God and the universe, 
language gains a value of its own. And that value is enhanced by 
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the fact that the scriptures which reveal the truth about God, are 
enshrined in language of some kind or other. Language as 
language, then, becomes sacred ; and the onkSra, it is urged, 
acquires a sacred significance, because it is representative of all 
language. You may ask: How can that be? The answer is 
given by a phonetic analysis of language generally. Language, of 
course, is made up of sounds of many kinds. These sounds are 
produced by the larynx, and are, so to speak, articulated by the 
mouth and the throat. What T mean is that the sounds of 
language are distinct from one another on account of the p^rt that 
the mouth and the throat plav in their evolution. And unless 
sounds are distinct and articulate in this manner, they are incapable 
of conveying any meaning. Even music, delightful as it may be, 
fails in this repect. 

'f ASanskrir phoneticians from very early times have classified the 
phonetic units of the Sanskrit language from the positions in the 
mechanism of speech at which they are severally articulated. 
From the throat onwards to the lips we have several positions at 
which various classes of soundsS are produced. There are gutturals 
formed at the throat, dentals originating from the teeth and so on. 
As we have seen, the syllable, ‘ Ofh\ has been analysed into three 
phonetic constituents — cr, h and m. 4, we may say, is typically 
representative of all articulate sounds whose articulation is at the 
throat. M similarly represents sounds which arise at the lips. 
And ti stands for all sounds that are produced anywhere between 
the throat and the lips. In this way the onkara may be regarded 
as typifying all possible sounds, for all linguistic sounds, whether 
spoken by the Esquimo or the ToJa or any cultured and civilised 
person, are articulated with the help of the vocal organs mentioned 
above. Language in general is thus symbolised by the syllable, 

* 0;h\ and as language? itself is sacred for the various reasons 
discussed above, the onkara is also sacred as the suggestive symbol 
of all language. 

Yet another reason for the importance and great religious 
value of the onkara is its wide use as an aid to yogic meditation 
leading to self-realisation and God-realisation. Yogins tell us that 
it is helpful in fixing the mind upon the object of meditation and 
saving it from distraction. 
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Here arc some of the reasons which are given by our teachers 
for the halo of symbolic significance surrounding the oiikSra. If 
we accept any of these, if the pranava reminds us of any of these 
great truths, then certainly it is easy to see why its utterance is 
enjoined before the formal commencement of any religious act. 
Even, however, if we take it to mean no more than Yes it is 
not very difficult to see why it is essential that we should utter it 
when beginning any religious action. Religion has no meaning, 
unless it affirms the c xistence of what we loosely call God. The 
religious attitude implies a belief in values other than those 
envisaged by selfishness, a passion for service, a perspective that 
takes the past and the future of history at a glance. There must 
be faith in altruism, service, morality. We cannot be religious , 
unless we have faith of some kind, unless we believe in the 
Everlasting Yea. If our religious life is to be sincere, our faith has 
to be continually fortified and clarified. Am 
helpful for this purpose than the affirmation of 
of religious faith, as summarised in the onk^ra» 

SaAkarfichSirya has nothing to say in particular in regard to 
this dloka* Ramanujachsrya says that this iloka teaches the mode 
in which the word, ‘ Om ^ is associated with religious rites. 
After repeating the word, ‘ Om \ sacrifices, gifts and tapas — which 
are all prescribed in the i^stras — have to be begun by all those 
who study the Vedas. The word, ^ Om \ as already stated, has 
to be uttered at the commencement of every religious act, even 
when wc revSolve to do it. 

?T?ra-q;fsi75rr; i 

25. Acts of worship, austerity and charity are 
performed by those, who aspire after salvation, without 
desire for fruit and accompanied by the utterance of the 
word, ‘ Tat 

That duty unselfishly done is capable of leading us on to the 
salvation of moksha, we have been taught over and over again. 
You will remember the various methods that Sri Krisho* 
suggested for overcoming our ingrained tendency towards 
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selfishness. There Is first of all faith in duty as duty, as something 
that the better part of one’s nature demands ought to be done. 
Or else, you may try to see the part that prakTiti plays in our 
daily life. Most of the thoughts that we think and the actions 
that we do are impelled and executed by the gunas of prakriti. 
Life as it is generally lived is largely motivated by physical needs 
and stimuli. If we recognise this fact, we will be in luced to 
overcome the possessive instinct which makes us feel th^t we are 
the agents of our deeds and the owners of their fruits. This is at 
best only a negative attitude. A more philosophic attitude 
demands a faith in God as the centre of all power and hence as the 
agent of all acts. If we attribute to God the agency of all our 
deeds, then selfishness becomes irrelevant. Those who study with 
earnestness Chapters 7 to 12 of the Gito are left in no doubt as 
regards Sri Kfi^^hna’s views on this question. It is not a mere act 
of faith to say that God is the doer of all deeds which we b.dieve 
that we perform. According to Sri Kpish^a, it is a demonstrated 
conclusion. 

Hence it is easy to see that it seems to be meant in the Gltd 
that it is a progressive advancement in the line of ethical 
improvement to pass from the discipline of karma to that of 
jndna, and from this again to the discipline of bhakti and 
prapattif because one who uses this last discipline is guided by 
the widest and most comprehensive vision of truth. To do duty 
for its own sake is good. To recognise the agency of prakfiti in 
all our actions is commendable. Either of these may lead us 
ultimately to the salvation of moksha. But it is best of all to 
realise that God is the agent of all our actions. The realisation of 
the truth of God and His relation to the universe is the best 
among the many means by which we may learn the lesson of 
selflessness. 

If we understand this, there will be no difficulty in perceiving 
why we are asked to utter the word, ‘ tat \ when performing any 
religious action. The onkdra uttered at the beginning aids us in 
fortifying our faith and encouraging our sincerity. 'Tat , uttered 
immediately after, draws our mind away from our petty little 
selves to the Lord who is the source of all power and the agent of 
all deeds. It makes us lose at once the sense of agency and thus 
frees us from ahankdra and mamakdra. 
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This iloka, according to RSmanujacharya, teaches the manner 
in which the word, ‘ tat is associated with religious duties. 
The acts of sacrifice, of giving gifts and of performing tapas have 
to be performed without attachment to the fruits thereof by all 
those who are desirous of attaining salvation. These acts so done 
are the means of attaining salvation and are, therefore, denoted by 
the word, ‘ tat ’, which denotes the Supreme Brahman Himself. 

^jTroT ^«rr ’tt 4 55^1% 11 11 

26. This (word) * sal \ is used in the sense of 
existence and goodness ; and likewise, O Arjuna, the terra,^ 

^ sat is used for any action deserving of praise. 

It is a noteworthy fact that in Sanskrit the term, * sat \ 
stands for both reality and goodness, a fact which, we m^y fancy, 
helps us to realise the basic faith of all religions that what really 
and fundamentally exists is good. When we speak of God as satp 
we must not merely understand that He exists, but also that He i$ 
good. There is no meaning in religion, unless there is a God who 
is harmoniously related to the universe. We cannot be truly 
religious, if we believe with poets like Thomas Hardy that the 
world is ruled by a blind and heedless Destiny, a Vast Imbecility 
which is indifferent to moral values. The Gltli has given us a 
comprehensive vision of God as both immanent and transcendent. 

God, of course, cannot be studied as we study the universe. 
But as the results of scientific investigation have established the 
existence of what are called laws of Nature, it is reasonable to 
think that the God who is immanent in this cosmos must be related 
harmoniously to it. There is order and system in the world 
around us Even such cataclysms of Nature as cyclones and 
earthquakes obey laws of their own. The adventure of science is 
based on the faith that nothing takes place in Nature, which is not 
in accordance with observable and uniform laws. It is thus that 
science is able to visualise the past and imagine the future. When 
we try to rise from Nature, so orderly and systematic, to Nature's 
God, how can we chink of Him as maintaining a relation of 
discord and disharmony with the universe ? A God who is the stay 
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and support of an orderly cosmois, cannot be given over to whims 
and fancies. He must adjust His relations with the universe, we 
feel, so as to be in harmony with the laws He has Himself made 
and of which we are vouchsafed vStray glimpses. And fro n all rlus 
it is easy to say that the God who exists is good. 

It ivS further stated in this §loha that when a man performs a 
praiseworthy action, the term, ‘ sat \ is used. Religious acts 
such as yajnay d^na and tafyas are worthy of praise, not because 
they meticulously conform to the details of orthodox ritualism, 
hut because they are in themselves praiseworthy. The rijhr and 
proper kind of religion makes our life one continuou'i act of 
devotion t<^ God. Any kind of improper life may well be deemed 
to be a continuous act of devotion to the lower, animal seli within 
us. It must be either the one or the other. There can be no 
middle course. Ni)W you can understand how the utter:mre of 
the formul I, ‘ O-.h tat sat \ is helpful to us in living the higher 
life. It reminds us from wioment to moment of the fundamental 
truths of religion and of the way to salvation. It trains us in 
godliness and selflessness. That is why those who have faith in 
religion use this phrase so often in connection with the various 
actions that they may perform from time to time. It is at once a 
symbol and a reminder of the whole-hearted dedication that true 
religion implies. 

According to Ram^nujacharya, the word, ‘ sat \ here means 
whatever is, as, for instance, a chair, a gem, etc ; it is also used 
to denote what is good in ordinary life ; it denotes again an 
auspicious ceremony. Madhvacharya takes the word, ‘ sat \ to 
mean a thing which one has not and which one gets or acquires as, 
for instance, sons and daughters which one has not in the 
beginning and acquires later on in life. According to 
San Uaracharya, the word, * sd dhiibh^va \ means the righteous 
conduct of one who was formerly unrighteous. 

“sr I 

5f»JT #q 11 ii 

27, Steadfastness in worship, penance and charity is 
spoken of as sai ; so also any action for His sake is called 
sat. 
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Here there is a further development of the meaning of * sat 
* Sihiti^ if steadfastness, constancy, even perhaps devotion. 
When we realise that God alone is truly existent and fundamerttally 
good, we must try to mould our life in accordance with this 
realisation. We must try to make our life also both sat and 
sSdhu. It is sometimes said in regard to the many evils and pains 
that humanity suflFers from, that they are only relative and not at 
all permanent. Those evils, they say, will cancel one another in 
course of time and ultimately leave the victory to the good and the 
true. In other words, it is suggested that there is no permanent 
scope for evil in this universe. History over a wide range of years 
shows the assertion of harmony against discord, of goodness against 
evil, of political uprightness against intrigue and selfishness. Those 
who have studied the growth of society and state from their dim 
biological beginnings among gregarious animals can testify to the 
great triumph of the forces of concord over those of discord in the 
history of evolution. It is not without reason that a great 
European philosopher saw in history the gradual unfold ment of 
the Absolute. Discords and disharmonies^ pain and evil undoubt- 
edly exist; but they are not fundamental. They come and pass 
like the clouds that hide the sun from us. But in the end, even as 
the sun shines brightly, the triumph of the good is established. 
This, indeed, is the meaning of the often misunderstood epigram : 
whatever is is right. 

Now, if our religious life is to be true and good, it must be in 
harmonious relations with the Lord, who is truly existent and good. 
We derive our power and energy from Him, we owe our very 
existence to Him. His relation to us is one of concord and 
harmony. So we cannot establish any other kind of relation with 
Him, unless wc are wantonly evil and vicious. Our life is sat, 
when it is truly existent, and sddhuy when it is concordant with the 
reality of things. And this can be only when we lead a life 
devoted to religion, to worship, charity and penance. Devotion to 
these deserves to be spoken of as sat and sadhu, so long as our 
religious life is directed in the proper manner, that is, so 
long as it is appropriately characterised by the phrase, * Oth 
tat sat \ 

Every action done for the sake of God is also sat. If our life 
is lived in the right and proper manner, every action that we do 
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must be for His sake. Only so shall our life be concordant with 
the reality of things. I do not believe that it is possible for any 
one to attain to a more satisfactory or higher position of dignity 
than that in which one can feel that one is a fellow-worker with 
God. To be related harmoniously to God, who is the stay and 
support of this universe and from whom all power and energy is 
derived, is to work in the same direction that He does. You may 
all remember the simile that I once before used of the universe 
being somewhat like a mighty engine under the control and 
guidance of God. We are all called upon to relate ourselves to the 
machine. We arc free to choose a relation of harmony or one of 
discord. The working of the machine is not affected by the choice 
that we may make. But our destiny is dependent on our choice. 
Relating ourselves harmoniously to the machine, we are saved. 
Opposing the machine, we are doomed. When we co-operate 
with the working of the machine, the power of God is behind us 
and gradually takes us on to the great goal of salvation. We then 
become fellow-workers with God, not in the sense that we attain 
to anything like equality with Him in the measure and quality of 
the work that we perform, but in the sense that we work in the 
same direction that He does. Our work is meagre, insignificant. 
But it is in the right direction. It is done for His sake. Any work 
done in this manner is undoubtedly sat. 

According to RamSnujacharya, this iloka means that one has to 
be steadfast in performing religious works like sacrifices, and this 
steadfastness is also called sat and all those acts which are related 
to them also go by the name of sat. Those religious acts, if done 
with the object of obtaining and enjoying their fruits, lead to 
worldly prosperity and to samsara and rebirth. Nevertheless, 
they are called sat, as they are al! enjoined by the iSstras and are 
done in accordance therewith, although they are done with 
attachment to the fruits thereof. The word, ' sat \ denotes the 
Brahman Himself, since it denotes the sacrifice etc., done in 
regard to Him. Another view is that there is anxiety on the part 
of the worshipper that religious acts should become dedicated to 
God, or should constitute His worship. To attain this object, acts 
like waving lights and so forth, which are accessory to such rites as 
sacrifices and which lead to such dedication and are called ^ sat \ 
have to be performed by those who perform the sacrifices 
themselves. 
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srerar^TT ^ ^ 

aT5rf^5®T^ q’m sr ^ ct?^ ^ fc ii » 

28. Whatever oblation is offered or gift is made, 
whatever penance is practised, whatever action is performed, 
without faith, it is called asat, O Arjuna. It is of no use 
here or hereafter. 

A life of religion lived without faith produces none of the 
results that one may expect from it cither here or hereafter. 
Religion without sincerity is shadow without substance, the husk 
without the grain. One may pretend to be religious with the hope 
of winning the good opinion of those around him. But sooner or 
later the truth will be found out, and the hypocrite will receive 
scorn instead of praise. It is hardly necessary to say that such a 
life cannot free one from the bandage of karmciy but must, on the 
other hand, forge fresh fetters for the soul. It is of no account 
here or hereafter. 

With this iloka we reach the end of the seventeenth chapter. 
You may now ask whether Arjuna’s question has been answered. 
How are we to judge of the life of a man who feels no confidence 
in the iastrasy but leads a life of faith and religion ? The answer 
to this question is indicated in many places in the seventeenth 
chapter and is emphasised in the very last ^^loka which we did just 
now. The fust point to note is that the life of such a man will be 
earnest and sincere. As he is sincere and earnest, all his yajriaj 
dOna and tapas must be sditvika* So such a life cannot but he sat- 
This applies t<) the case of the man who, while not having seen a 
satisfactory injunction in the i^strasy still lives the life of faith. 
But how are we to judge of one who, knowing the truth of ^Ostrasy 
wants to discredit thun and tries to lead a life based on his own 
convictions ? He professes to know more than the sag s and seers 
of the past. He is a paragon of wisdom in his own conceit. Of 
such a one, can we say that he is free from selfishness and 
self-assertion ? It is possible to judge charitably of one who 
forsakes his religion and becomes converted to another, actuated 
by honest conviction ; he is merely seeking for a satisfactory guide. 
But the man who disdains the authority of all ^clsiras and accepts 
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no guide to conduct save his own conscience, displays intellectual 
and moral vanity of a pronounced kind. In the genuine seeker 
after truth, there must be humility and receptiveness. The ^astra.^ 
should not be approached with the preconceived idea that the bevSt 
wisdom in the world is to be found in one’s own self. It is only 
when the right approach is made in the right spirit and yet no 
satisfaction is gained, that there can be sincere faith and religion, 
resting on personal conviction and yet worthy of being charac- 
terised as saitvika. 

The salient features of the seventeenth chapter are summarised 
in the following iloka by Yamunacharya : 

i 

Bnsrr « 

The sense of this, as you may see, is that all that is done 
against the commands of the ^astras is demoniacal, while what is 
ordained in the ddstras is capable of being classified from the 
standpoint of the quality it shows as sdttvika^ rdjasa or 

tdmasa). And what is established in the idutras has the 
distinctive attribute of being denoted by the three words, ‘ Cm tat 
jsat There is first of all the distinction between what is ordained 
by the ^astras and what is not. Whatever is not commanded by 
the scriptures is here described as demoniacal. Now, that which 
is in accordance with the ddstras^ it is further declared, is capable 
of being characterised by the formula, ‘ Qm tat sat \ 

In the light of the explanation that I ventured to suggest some- 
time ago, you will have understood that this expression describes 
the basic foundations of the religious attitude. Any who 

adopts this attitude cannot go far wrong. His life, even though it 
may not he consciously guided by the ^dstras, will still be 
praiseworthy. He will obey the spirit, even though he may not 
observe the letter of the ftdstras. Looking at the matter from a 
slightly different standpoint, the utterance of this expression 
corrects and rectifies all defective religious rites. For what is 
most needed in religion is faith and sincerity, and ‘ Om tat sat 
is nothing other than an affirmation of faith. Even among those 
who obey the injunctions of the idstras^ distinctions have to be 
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made. There is saving grace only in that religious life which is 
coloured by no ulterior motives and which is lived for its own 
sake. That alone is sottvika^ whether it is deliberately guided by 
the authority of the s^stras or adopted otherwise with faith and 
sincerity and without self-conceit of any kind. And in accordance 
with the motives prompting the religious life, we may further 
divide those who adopt it into the rajasa and tSmasa categories. 

I may note here th.at a verse which summarises the teachings 
of this chapter from the standpoint of the Advaitins, says : 
** Those who have no knowledge of the idstras^ but who worship 
God with faith according to the promptings of their innate 
impressions existing at birth, attain results suited to such 
impressions, according as they are sdttvikay rajasa or tdmasa* 
These three names — ‘ Om tat sat * — when uttered, are capable of 
removing the rdjasa and tdmasa aspects of those acts and of 
converting them into the worship of God so as to lead to 
salvation. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Ixxiv 

You may remember that the seventeenth chapter, which we 
finished last time, came in as a kind of digression, thoughj, 
perhaps, a necessary digression. The sixteenth chapter ended 
with a statement on the authority of the ^dstras in the guidance 
of conduct. Without the idstras^ we then learnt, it is impossible 
for the large majority of men to lead their lives aright. It is only 
human to be led by interest and to succumb to temptation. The 
course of discipline that morality expects of us — the di'jcipline of 
self-restraint and sacrifice — will be seldom practised, if men are 
allowed to live according to their natural instincts and tendencies. 
And so Sri Kfishna declares: ** In determining what ought to be 
done and what ought not to be done, the Sdstra is your guide 
(XVI. 24.) 

Out of this arose the digression which the seventeenth chapter 
dealt with, the question, namely, of the manner in which we are 
to judge of the conduct of persons who are endowed with faith, 
but who do not conduct themselves in accordance with the 
commandments of the idstras. There are men who regulate their 
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lives^ not in conscious obedience to the commandments of the 
iOstraSi but in accordance with what they think in the light of 
their faith to be true, right and just. As you are well aware, the 
entire drift of the seventeenth chapter has been to point out that 
the lives of such men must be deemed sattvika^ whether the 
driving force behind their lives is belief in the authoritativeness of 
the ^dstras or some kind of faith which is in consonance with the 
essential and fundamental concepts of religion. No one is to be 
penalised for technical flaws in religious life. The life of religion 
must be judged, not from a ritualistic or legalistic standpoint, but 
by its capacity to place us in harmonious relations with the plan 
and purpose behind the process of the universe. Emphasis is to 

be laid more on the spirit than on the letter of the ^dstras. 

/ 

To take up the thread of the argument, we will have to go 
back to the end of the sixteenth chapter. The question with which 
the cighteeniii chapter begins follows naturally from the declaration 
of Sri Krishna at the end of the sixteenth chapter on the authority 
of the ddsiras. The question which is now taken up for 
consideration is that of tydga and sannydsa. Both the terms, as 
you arc aware, mean renunciation. In the scriptures of our faith, 
tydga and sannydsa are recommended. Almost every important 
Upanishad declares emphatically that the way to salvation lies 
through tydga and sannydsa. That being the case, Arjuna now 
wants to know how it is that when he is prepared to adopt this life 
of sannydsa and tydga^ which is commanded in the ddstras, 
$rf Kfisht^a insists on his fighting a war with his cousins and 
winning a kingdom for himself and his brothers. Arjuna seems to 
feel that the teaching of Sri Kfishna appears to run counter to the 
spirit of the .^dstras, whose authority He has Himself upheld so 
eloquently. 

Observ’^e the spirit in which the question is put. Up to the 
end of the sixteenth chapter, Sri Kfishpa was teaching the 
fundamental basis of ethics. The imperative obligation to perform 
one's duty at whatever cost and without attachment to the results 
was explained. And in determining what one’s duty is and what it 
is not, it was further laid down, the guidance of the idstras 
must be sought. Arjuna accepts all this. He fully understands 
the position taken up by Sri Krisht^a. But so strong is his 
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aversion to war that even at this stage he tries to find a loophole 
of escape. He, therefore, draws the attention of Sri Krishna to 
the injunctions in the scriptures, enjoining tyoga and sannySsa, 
and questions how the commandments of the iastras and the 
teaching of Sri Krishna are to be reconciled. Sfi Kfisht^a gives 
here the answer that He has given many times before. Revealing 
the secret of true renunciation. He explains how Arjuna will be 
failing in the discharge of his duties, if he flies away from the battle- 
field under the erroneous impression that he is obeying thereby 
the scriptural injunction to renounce. Please notice how the 
subject of renunciation arises here naturally out of the context. 

— 

ARJUNA SAID: 

1. I want to know the truth about satiny asa, 
O Krishna, and also about tyaga severally. 

* Ty^ga ’ and * sannyasa * arc terms generally used in a 
synonymous sense. They stand for renunciation. Here, however, 
a distinction between the two is made by $ri Kfishija, which helps 
to reveal clearly the central feature of His teaching on the subject 
of renunciation. Before stating His settled conclusion on the 
question, Sri Kfishna takes note of various contemporary views on 
the subject and criticises them. 

^r?:qr5rr sRimr mg; i 

II ^ ft 

SR! KRISHNA SAID : 

2. The sages understand samjdui ,\.o be the abandon- 
ment of all actions that are prompted by desire. The 
wise say that the giving up of the fruits of all actions is 
{yaga. 
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You will have observed that, in this and preceding Stanzas, 
I have left the terms, * satiny 3 sa * and * ty3ga \ untranslated. In 
view of the special, one may almost sav, technical significance 
given to the words here, it is better that this should be so. It will 
not be easy to find English equivalents for the two words, 
conveying the delicate distinction that §rl Krishna draws. You 
may also observe that I have rendered the term, * kavi \ in the 
verse as a sage. Usually in classical Sanskrit, the term stands for 
a poet, but in early Vedic literature it always denotes a wise sage 
or seer. 

The work which men perform in life may be classified under 
diflFerent heads. There is niyata-karma^ work which must be 
done. And there is kamya-^karmat work prompted by desire, 
work which is undertaken to satisfy one’s aspirations. It is here 
taught that neither sannySsa nor tydga should be understood ta 
mean the giving up of niyata-karmay the duty which it has fallen 
to one's lot to discharge. Arjuna has been repeatedly told that it 
is not right for him to give up what happens to be his duty in life 
or niyata-karma* For a warrior to fight in a war for the 
vindication of justice is inescapable duty. Renunciation rightly 
understood does not require the abandonment of all kinds of 
work. Passive inaction is impossible in the very nature of things, 
nor does it indicate the ideal of renunciation. So long as we live, 
we must be doing some kind of work or other. But we can 
certainly choose the sort of work that we must do to occupy our 
time. The more one indulges in actions prompted by desires, the 
less time one has for the performance of one’s duties. Besides, 
by trying to satisfy our desires, we sign away our own freedom and 
become the slaves of passion. Sankalpa-prahhava^kdmay the 
desire arising out of our own volition, and the actions undertaken 
to satisfy it, stand in th^ way of true renunciation. Desire 
prompts action, and action carried out for the satisfaction of 
desire gives rise to a fresh desire in turn, or gives added strength 
and vigour to the old desire. It is, therefore, essential that actions 
prompted by desire should be given up. This, according to 
Sri Kfishija, is the meaning of the Ved^ntic scriptures, when they 
enjoin sanny3sa. Th;:y bid us conquer the sahkaipa^prahhava- 
kama by refraining from such work as is purely k3mya^ 
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Whatever the work that you may perform, whether it if 
undertaken by you out of a desire to fulfil some object in view or 
merely as duty, if you give up the fruits of your work, then you 
practise tyaga* Since both tyaga and sanny^sa are enjoined in 
the i^siras, it is easy to see what the teaching of the iastras on 
the question of renunciation is. First, we must concentrate on the 
performance of duty. Desires should, as far as possible, be 
restrained, and wt must give up all actions which are prompted by 
the urge to satisfy our desires. Then, we must do our duties, 
without the slightest expectation of any reward here or hereafter 
and without the least taint of attachment to the fruits of our work. 
Practising in this manner both iy^ga and sanny^say we will be 
able to overcome the bondage of karma. 

It may be observed in passing that it is possible to understand 
the distinction between niyata-karma and k^mya-karma in a 
diflFercnt manner. We may restrict the significance of the word, 

* karma \ and take it to mean only religious rites. In our 
scriptures, it is laid down that certain religious rites must be 
performed by all; they are obligatory. The performance of 
sandhya-'vandana may be taken as an instance to the point. 
There are also rites prescribed for the attainment of particular 
objects. The performance of jyoiishtotna with the object of 
attaining Svarga^ or of the sacrifice of putra-kanieshti for the 
sake of getting a son, illustrates this. The term, ‘ niyatadiarma \ 
may well stand for the cla.ss of religious rites which are 
obligatory, while by ‘ kamya-kartna ' we may understand those 
rituals that are undertaken for the attainment of particular objects 
and the satisfaction of our desires. It follows from this that the 
practice of sannydsa will mean the giving up of all kinds of 
kdmya-karma and that of iy^iga the reliriquishing of the truits of 
all niyata-karmas. 

This view, I think, unduly narrows down the scope of the 
teaching of Sri Kfisht^a on the question of renunciation. And 
the general trend of the Gild , I am certain, lends support to the 
wider significance which we considered at first. The context 
clearly shows that Arjuna is not concerned at present with the 
question of making a choice among different kinds of rituals. The 
problem before him is whether or not he is justified in retiring 
from the battle-field under the belief that by so doing he is 
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practising the tySga and the sanny^sa recommended in our 
ifUstras* The view that Sri Kfish^ia takes of this question is 
patent. Indeed, it seems as though the context required us to 
make Sri Kfish^a^s teaching on this question applicable to the 
whole of life ; and so we cannot but understand ‘ karma ’ here to 
mean action in general and not religious ritual in particular. 

The distinction that Sri Krishna makes here between 
sannyOsa and tyaga is not kept up throughout the chapter. The 
terms are used in the general sense of renunciation hereafter, as no 
need is felt for keeping up the distinction. 

sr ii ^ ti 

3. Some sages declare that (all) work should be given 
up as being full of evil, and others that works of charity, 
penance and worship should not be given up. 

It is held by some wise sages that the performance of action 
tends to bind the soul, and that any one who wants to adopt the 
life of nivTitti recommended in the Upanishads should give up 
all karma- Here too the term, * karma ^ may be understood 
with a restricted significance, in which case there will only be a 
reference to the view that one who is desirous of salvation must 
give up all religious rites whatsoever. Sri Krishna then proceeds 
to draw our attention to the views of those who think that certain 
kinds of work should never be given up. Worship, penance and 
charity — these cardinal elements of religious life are obligatory on 
all and under all circumstances. There can he no religion without 
them. It is this latter view which Sri Krishna is seeking to 
uphold. But the large charity of His heart induces Him to refer 
respectfully those who differ from Him. They too are mantshinah, 
wise men. 

rqrqt fk ii y ii 

q^ ^rq qq^q qrqqr^ qqtfqorrq; ii ^ ii 
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4. In tcgatd to that tydga^ O At juna, listen to My 
settled conviction. Tydga^ O Ar juna, is described to be 
threefold. 

5. Works of charity, penance and worship should 
not be given up, but must needs be performed. Worship, 
charity and penance purify the wise. 

Sri Krishna now proceeds to state His settled conclusion on 
the question of renunciation. We are left in no doubt about His 
views. He classifies iySga also as sottvikat rSjasa and famasa^ 
but before taking up that discussion He makes his position on the 
whole perfectly clear. Worship, charity and discipline are the 
three cardinal factors of religious life as we have been taught. 
Sri KfishtJia now declares that they should never be given up, but 
must needs be performed. For they sanctify and purify even the 
wise. If they are performed in the manner in which they ought 
to be performed, that is, without attachment to the results and 
from a sense of duty, they lead to deliverance from bondage. 
Nothing strengthens us so much as exercise. If one wants to 
acquire the power of being selfless, one cannot get it by merely 
doing nothing. In such a case, the iyaga would be rasavarja^ 
There may be freedom from overt acts, but the relish will be 
lingering in the heart. In such a case, there can be no real 
renunciation, which implies absolute selflessness in the heart. 
Wise men provide themselves with ample scope for the exercise of 
selflessness by performing these kinds of work, and become 
ultimately masters of themselves. 

We must understand the terms, * yajiia \ ‘ dana * and 

‘ tapas \ with a wide significance. They refer to ail kinds of 
worship, charity and penance, and not merely to those that are 
formally undertaken as religious rites. They tend to pnrify the 
wise. But those who are not wise, even these cannot purify. For 
these may be r^jasa or idmasa^ in* which case they will only 
strengthen the bondage of karma. The wise will adopt only the 
sattvika variety of worship, charity and penance, and these, it is 
needless to say again, will purify them. The three kinds of ty^ga 
mentioned in this verse may refer, as suggested here, to the 
classification made hereafter of tydga into sSttvikaj rSjasa and 
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tStnttsa varieties, or it may refer to the giving up of agency, the 
giving up of fruit and the giving up of ownership. 

g «T:5jrf5i ^ i 

^ «Tr4 f5Tfer?T WrrgfrRj^ ii ii 

6. It is My decided and excellent opinion that even 
those actions, O Arjuna, should be done, giving up 
attachment and abandoning the fruits thereof. 

Sri Krishna has already told us that there is difference of 
opinion in regard to the true meaning of renunciation. Some 
wise men, we learnt, hold that ‘ santiyasa * means ‘ sarva^karma- 
tyaga \ giving up all work. Others, however, think differenrly. 
It is urged, that even in the life ©f sannyosa^ there ought to be room 
for the work of yajnat d^na and tapas* But it is essential that 
these must be performed without attachment to either the work 
itself or to its fruits. There must be freedom from the feelings of 
ahankdra and mamakdra^ the sense of agency and ownership, 
when these necessary actions are performed. It is noteworthy that 
Sri Krishna puts forward His views on this question with spe.'ial 
emphasis. This is His settled conviction. It is in His opinion the 
best view on the question, most suitable for all to follow. 

il vs ii 

7. The renunciation of work which ought to be 
done, is not proper. Its abandonment through delusion 
is declared to be tdmasa. 

We were informed before that tydga might be divided into 
three kinds. These are now dealt with, one by ©ne. Tdmasa- 
ty^ga is first taken into consideration. The giving up of kdtnya- 
karma, as we have been taught, is allowable and, indeed, desirable. 
But the niyata^karma should never be given up. If any one gives 
up the eternally obligatory duties, then he is guilty of tdmasa- 
tyaga. Consider now the case of Arjuna. He is anxious to 
renounce his duties as a warrior and to flee away trom the 
battle-field. Fighting in a war waged for the vindication of justice 
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is his niyata-karma. It is the inescapable duty «f a warrior to 
fight in a war, whenever the cause of justice requires his services. 
When such a demand is being made on the skill and heroism of a 
soldier, if he feels a desire to adopt the life of nivritti, what does 
it mean ? It can only mean something like this : that the soldier is 
anxious to run away from his post of duty, that he finds the 
performance of his duty either unpleasant or injurious to his 
self-interest. It may be that the soldier gives up his duty under 
the delusion that he is accomplishing an act of magnificent 
renunciation. Man is always an egoist in the presence of his 
conscience. In whatever way we may disguise our weaknesses and 
whatever plausible untruths we may invent to lay a flattering 
unction to our souls, the divine law of karma will judge us 
unerringly. As they say in Sanskrit, “ Akara^e pratyavayah 
Failu re to perform our duty burdens us with sin. We cannot 
escape from it by deluding ourselves with wrong notions about our 
duty, or by clothing our weaknesses and selfishness in the garb of 
saintliness. If you understand the distinction between kamya- 
karma and niyata^karma and that between sarva-karma^tyo ga 
and sarva^karma-phnla^tyagay you will never confound pure 
renunriation with niyata-karma-^tyaga. If you delude yourself 
with the idea that giving up your primary and inevitable duties is 
true renunciation, then your tyaga is tamasa. 

Ocher reasons for giving up one's duty are considered 
hereafter. 


5CT 9TT»T ^ II II 

8. He who renounces action as being troublesome, 
out of fear of physical strain, performs rd jasa-tydga (and^ 
does not at all attain the fruit of renunciation. 

Suppose one feels that a certain duty which falls to one’s lot 
is too difficult to be accomplished, that it involves considerable 
physical exertion. Suppose further that these feelings give rise 
to a failure in the discharge of the duty. That would be an 
example of rajasa-ty3gm. Take the case of Arjuna, for instance. 
Imagine that he is anxious to give up his duty, because he is 
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acutely conscious of the difheulties that face him, that he dislikes 
the trouble and the exertion, the labour and the pain that fighting 
against the famed warriors on the other side would necessarily 
involve. In such a case, Arjuna’s renunciation would he rSjasa- 
To renounc<^ action because of the pain as.sociated with the 
performance thereof, or out of dislike of the physical strain 
involved, is not renunciation for the right reason and in the right 
spirit. That being the case, from such renunciation no one can 
attain the fruit of real renunciation. It is not naressary for me to 
dilate on what the fruit of true renunciation is. The attainment of 
moksha, as you are well aware, is the end and aim of 
renunciation. 

The immediate effect of renunciation is to free us from the 
bondage of karma. The U panishadfi enjoin renunciation with the 
c^bject of purifying sur hearts of desires and ridding us of the 
bondage of karma. 1 hat is the intention underlying the commands 
to practise santtyd sa and tyd^a. But when renunciation is not 
practivsed in the right spirit, it can only strengthen the bondage of 
karma. Consider rdjasa-tyd^a. When you give up your duty 
out of dislike of the pain associated with it* performance, or out 
of fear of the physical strain involved, you cannot grandiloquently 
claim that you are practising renunciation. You are merely being 
selfish. You are only avoiding pain and looking to your own 
comforts. The motive behind rdjasa-iydga is a preference for 
the welfare of the body over the needs of the soul. Therefore, the 
very tydga which is needed to rid you of attachment, drags you 
deeper into its net. How ean this tydga^ if we may call it so. give 
us the result of pure renunciation, the calm of spirit, the freedom 
from attachment, that we all require before we become eligible for 
final emancipation ? 

»TW ??TTF?ir nfis; ^ II II 

9. That tydga is deemed sdttvika, (which is practised) 
when obligatory action is performed, giving up attachment 
and the fruit also, with the feeling that it ought to be 
performed. 
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True renunciation is not so much renunciation of action, as 
the renunciation of the fruits of action. So long as we live, we 
cannot but be doing something or other. It is open to us to 
choose some kinds of action in preference to others, and it is 
always possible to acquire a serene detachment of spirit which will 
enable us to perform our duties without attachment. The best 
kind of tyaga does not permit us to give up our duties. It insists 
on our doing them, but without attachment. Sri Krishria's 
recommendation to Arjuna may be deemed to be as follows : 
“ You are a warrior by birth and breeding. It has fallen to your 
lotto fight now, and fight you must. When you fight, do not 
think of the consequences. Do not seek to decide the question 
whether or not you ought to fight by trying to see whether the end 
of the war will give you pain or pleasure. Do your duty, feeling 
that it has to be done by you and that you cannot give it up. 
Do not feel that in doing your duty you are achieving anything. 
Do not think that you have any title to the fruits of your work. 
Give up all attachment to the work that you do and to the fruits 
of your achievement, and allow yourself to be swayed only by a 
sense of duty.*' 


Ixxv 

It is known to you all that our ^astras give us two sets of 
apparently contradictory injunctions in regard to the manner in 
which we ought to conduct our lives. One set of these enjoins 
on us particular kinds of work in accordance with the particular 
conditions amidst which we find ourselves in society. We are 
asked to achieve salvation through works. This is the teaching 
relating to what is known as the pravritti-ma rga. There are 
again injunctions which bid us renounce and betake ourselves to 
the life of sannydsa. This is the path of nivTitti^ Between the 
life of aggressive action and achievement and the life of retirement, 
renunciation and asceticism, we are all apt to see some kind of 
contradiction. The need for some sort of reconciliation is felt 
by all faithful believers. 

We may get over the difficulty by holding that the contra- 
dictory injunctions relate to Oiltcrciit iypv.ts ot people. 1 hose who 
are fit for it may adopt the iiiv riiti-nio rga^ and the rest may 
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follow the path of pravTitti. One and the same person is not 
asked to adopt both work and renunciation at the same time. If 
this view is adopted, immediately a difficulty arises, the difficulty 
felt by Arjuna here. Men often misjudge their fitness for 
following either of these paths. Arjuna, who is a soldier born and 
bred and who is by birth and training fit for the active life of 
pravTittiy wants to adopt the life of mendicant asceticism. If he 
is allowed to make a wrong choice now, he may be ruining himself 
and bringing a harvest of trouble to the society amidst which he 
lives. For we are all parts of a big organism, and any 
malfunctioning in one place is likely to affect the welfare of the 
larger whole with which we are intimately related. You feel ill 
when any part of the body refuses to function properly. So, too, 
society. From the standpoint of social economy, it is unwise to 
allow unfit and unqualified persons to carry on the various 
necessary functions that have to be discharged. If efficient work 
is to be done, and if the machinery of social organisation is to run 
smoothly, there must be division of labour according to fitness 
and qualification. Apart from this qu^^stion, there is the fair 
objection that when two injunctions, equally obligatory, are given, 
we are not entitled to hold that one applies to some and the other 
to others. We cannot say that some sections of the Penal Code 
alone apply to us. We are not entitled to choose which sections 
of the criminal law of the land we shall obey and which it is 
convenient for us to ignore. All sections of the Code are 
applicable to all persons who place themselves under the authority 
of the sovereign who has promulgated the Code. It is foolish to 
imagine that we may break such sections of the Penal Code as are 
distasteful to us, in the belief that only those sections which we 
like are applicable to us. All are equal in the eye of the law% and 
all sections of the Code are equally binding on people in similar 
circumstances. 

Let us try to look at the authoritative scripture which 
commands our conduct, in this light. Here are two different sets 
of commandments, one referring to action and achievement, the 
other enjoining the life of renunciation and retirement. For any 
of us to say that only one set is applicable to us is much like 
saying that only one-half of the Penal Code has to be obeyed by 
us. We must, therefore, take it that the authority behind the 
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command to follow the pravTitti-marga ii as good as the 
authority behind the command to follow the nivTitti-marga* It is 
thus essential to find out another way in which these apparently 
contradictory injunctions can be reconciled in the life of every one 
who is anxious to obey the behests of the id sir as- How this can 
be done is the great question which Sri Krishpa here undertakes 
to solve ; the answer that He gives has been placed many times 
before you in different contexts. 

The argument behind Arjuna^s question at the beginning of 
this chapter may be summed up thus : “ I understand the force of 
your argument that I must get up and do my duty because action 
is so very necessary. But where then is the scope for the 
operation of those injunctions of the id sir as which enjoin 
sannydsa and iyd^a ? What is the meaning of renunciation, if it 
does not mean retiring from the battle-field and living a life of 
mendicant asceticism ? Now Sri Krishna does not 'reply that 
saainydsa and tyd^a are meant for a particular set of people. He 
defines ‘ sannydsa * and ^ tydga * as ‘ kdmya-kartna-tyd ga * and 
‘ sarva-karma-phala-tydga ’ respectively, and points out that the 
two sets of injunctions in the idsiras are not contradictory or 
irreconcilable. 

Work can be divided into two classes : optional and 
obligatory. The latter must be done. It cannot be abandor^ed 
both in the interests of the individual concerned and in those of 
the society of which he is a member. So, by ' sannydsa\ we have 
to understand the giving up, not of all kinds of work, but only of 
those which are optional. We are all swayed by desires of 
various kinds, and most, if not all, of the work that we do in life 
is impelled by these. Some of them are sahaja-kdmaSy 
instinctive urges tm satisfy some of the primal needs of life. There 
are also saitkalpa'prabhavu'krnnas, desires wilfully indulged in. 
The desire for food arises out of physiological necessity and is 
common to ail mankind *, but the desire for some special kind of 
food, or for a luxury of some kind, such as a costly scent or a 
gaudy dress, arises out of our own will. The former is a sahaja- 
kdma\ the latter is a sankalpa-prabhava-kdma* Now wt are 
<»ften asked to be simple in the life that we lead. What does this 
mean ? It implies a check upon the tendency of ®ur will to 
multiply wants. We are asked to lead a life in which all our 
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natural wants are naturally satisfied. Let us not create any wants 
that are not required by the necessities of life. Curbing these 
safikalpa-'prahhava-^komas leads to the giving up of k^mya-karmas* 
The injunction to practise sannyasa relates to these desires and 
the work undertaken to satisfy them. 

Consider now work which is obligatory and essential. It is 
not possible, nor desirable to give up work of this kind. The 
niyata-karma should never be abandoned. The question then 
arises : Docs not the performance of this kind of work lead to 
karma-handha ? Every thought that we think, every word That 
we speak, every act that we do, leave their own impress behind. 
Each of them creates a samsk^ra^ and when life in a particular 
embodiment ceases, the accumulated samskaya gives rise to 
another life and influences it as janmantara’^vasan^^ It may, 
therefore, be argued that even the performance of the niyata^karma 
will help towards the bondage of the soul in samsdra, and that, 
for the good of the soul, all action should be given up. 
Sri Krishna, however, undertakes to show that the performance 
of the niyata-karma need not clash with the achievement of the 
sumnium bonum for the soul. If trie work which is obligatory is 
pertormed without the feeling that one is the agent and that one 
is entitled to the fruits of one^s labour, then no vdsan^ can be 
created either in the form of punya or of papa ; and the soul will 
not be building up a force that will chain it to the toils of 

To sum up Sri Krishna’s teaching on this important question 
The work that we do in life may be classified as optional and 
obligatory. Work which is optional, which is undertaken for the 
satisfaction of the sankalpa'prahhava kdmosy must be abandoned. 
But whatever work is obligatory must be performed in a spirit of 
dispassionate detachment, without expectation of reward and 
under a sense of duty. In performing the obligatory work 
enjoined in the ddstras^ you are living a life of action and 
achievement and following the pravTitti-m^rga- By giving up 
kdmya^karma or work which is optional, you are obeying the 
scriptural commandments in regard to the practice of 
In giving up attachment to the results of the work that you do, 
you are observing the injunction relating to iydga. Action and 
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renunciation, pravritti and nivrittif are all reconciled thus 
in the life of one who follows the teachings of Sri Krishna. 

After stating His settled view on this vexed question, 
Sri Krishna proceeds to enlighten Arjuna on the characteristics of 
true renunciation. He points out first that renunciation for the 
wrong reason, out of laziness or fear of difficulties, is not 
renunciation at all. Then He passes on to a consideration of 
sSttvika^tyaga, and you will remember that it is there that we 
stopped last week. The best kind of we then saw, knows 

no fear and no reluctance ; it does not arise out of fear or 
fatigue. In the performance of niyata-karmas, only this kind of 
tySga is to be observed. In the stanza with which we have to 
begin our work today, further characteristics of one who practises 
sattxfika-tyaga are given. 


10. One who practises tyagUy being wise, imbued 
with goodness and free from doubts, does not hate any 
action which is unpleasant, nor feels attachment to any 
action which is pleasant. 

Let us consider once lin the Jciinitioii of sc7//tv7v'</ • 

It is practised, whei^ the duties that fall to one’.'s lot to disvharge are 
carried out because rlieir performance is realised to be incumbent 
on one and without the least taint of ahankaya or mamaka ra. 
Such a tyctgin must be free from i^ness and mine-ness. Sanga- 
tyaga must, of course, phala-tya ga. Without the former, 

there may be a show of phala^tyo gay but its substai\ce will be 
wanting. Therefore, the renunciation of sahga and phaUi by one 
who performs his duties in life out of a sense of duty and without 
being actuated by any feeling of ** I or ‘‘ mine — -such 
renunciation is soittvika. 

Consider one who is practising such tyaga. It will be evident 
at once that such a person must be possessed of wisdom. The 
wise, of course, are tranquil. Their wisdom sets their doubts 
at rest. Every one is faced with the question : How am I to 
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live? The manner in which any one solves this question 
depends on the wisdom and discernment with which one is 
endowed. Wisdom, indeed* may show us a clear way out of all 
doubts and difficulties. The possession of wisdom is itself a sure 
indication of the possession of goodness, of a dominant s^ttvika 
disposition. It also follows as a matter of course that in trying to 
discharge bounden duties, a wise tycLgin will not allow considera- 
tions of personal convenience or preferences to have any weight. 
He will not hate work which is akuiala^ nor become specially 
attached to work which is ku^ala. 

Let us try to understand the significance of these two terms, 
^ kuiala ’ and ‘ akniala \ We have often been told that we must 
perform whatever happens to be our duty in life. We must not 
try (o judge our duty as high or low, good or bad, desirable or 
undesirable. It has fallen to Arjuna’s lot to fight in a war for the 
vindication of justice ; and fight he must, though the war is to be 
waged against his own kinsmen and friends, teachers and 
preceptors. The episode of Dharana-vyadha in the Mahobharata 
illustrates this point beautifully. Dharrna-vyadha was a butcher 
by trade ; yet he was recognised as one of the greatest teachers in 
his days, as a seer and a prophet. This was because, as I sought 
to explain to you on«e before, he discharged the duties that fell to 
him in the spirit in which they ought to be discharged. He did 
not hate the life which he had to lead ; nor did he feel any special 
attachment towards it. He realised that, owing to various 
considerations such as heritage, environment, opportunities in 
life, and so on, he had to get a living by selling meat, and he 
pursued his avocation in the spirit of the sattvika- To many of 
us his life may seem to be full of cruelty and sin. But we have to 
realise that, if the butcher carries on his trade under the belief 
that it is his appointed function in life and that he is doing his 
duty in pui suing liis vocation, we cannot convict him of any sin. 

For the maintenance of social organisation, it is essential that 
all its varied and manifold functions must be performed by all 
sorts and conditions of men, endowed with various kinds of 
aptitudes and qualifications. All of us cannot occupy the same 
position in life, nor carry on the same kind of work. But all of 
us have to discharge duties in life. It is necessary that these duties 
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havt to be discharged in the right spirit. Carrying out the various 
functions in life is not an end in itself. We must not delude 
ourselves into the belief that eome kinds of work in life are 
desirable and that others are not so, that these desirable kinds of 
work must be performed with special zest and that work which is 
undesirable may be carried out grudgingly. Every kind of work is 
good, worthy and honourable, so long as it becomes obligatory. 
We must discharge our appointed duty in life, the niyata-harma 
which has fallen to our lot, whether it is agreeable or disagreeable, 
held to he honourable or dishonourable, high or low. We are 
bound to perform it without attachment to the results and 
without considering whether it is huiala or aliiiiala. The work 
of the scavenger in the streets is as worthy and honourable in 
relation to him as that of the sovereign who exercises authority 
from the throne, similarly considered. The duty of the one is no 
whit inferior to that of the other. It is because Dharma-vyadha 
taught this truth by the life that he lived that the Vya dha-gita has 
become almost as famous as the Bhagavad^hd itself. We must 
learn not to cast longing glances at the duties of others, duties 
which we are incapable of discharging. We must feel that there is 
no ignominy attaching to the performance of one\s duty in life, 
whatever it may be. “ Act well your part, there all honour lies.’^ 

ST fk I 

ii ?? ii 

11. Indeed, it is not possible for an embodied being 
to give up actions completely. But he who has renounced 
the fruits of action is said to have renounced. 

This is a fact which Sri Kfish^a has been frequently bringing 
to our notice. You may remember the statement made in III. 8, 
that even the maintenance of the body would be impossible 
without work. Sannydsd and iydga should not be interpreted to 
mean the renunciation of all work. A life of absolute inaction and 
passivity is impossible in the very nature of things ; and we must 
not expect any idstra worthy of our reverence and obedience to 
give such advice as it would not be possible to carry out in 
practice. If any one interprets any injunction of the idstra to 
mean something which is impossible of accomplishment, then wc 
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are faced with the alternatives of either discarding the authority of 
the idstra^ or what is more desirable, rejecting such an 
interpretation in favour of a more reasonable one. Now, there 
are some ddstraic injunctions enjoining on us the performance of 
karmay and there are also other such injunctions recommending 
renunciation. If tydga and sannydsa are taken to mean the giving 
up of work, then they are incompatible with the life of pravTitti. 
Sri Krishna, however, has laid down that they must not be 
understood in this manner, for this reason, if for nothing else, 
that it is impossible to live without work. In the life of all 
embodied beings, there is a physiological as well as a psychological 
neoessity for work. We cannot help doing some kind of work or 
other. Nevertheless, the injunction to practise sannydsa and 
tydga stands, and we have to reconcile tydga and pravfitti by 
understanding the former to mean sarva-ka rnia-phala tydga. 

S if»karach3rya, however, thinks that the term, ^ deha-hhT it \ 
rt-fers only to one who confounds the hc^dy with the soul ; for the 
wise seer who is not a deha-bhTit in this sense, absolute 
renunciation of work is possible. The unenlightened who indulge 
in the performance of action, can he called tydgins only by 
courtesy ; and it is in this honorific sense that * karma’phala^ 
tydga ' is taken to mean ‘ tyd ga ^ 

fiT>> Brnvi i 

VT’5Irq-r?rrf»fiTT ST g ^P5=qT%5rT II If 

12, In regard to those who have not renounced (the 
fruits of their work), the result, after death, of their action 
is threefold — undesirable, desirable, and mixed ; but never 
is there (any fruit for the actions) of those who have 
renounced. 

Tho$e who have not renounced the fruits of their actions 
naturally reap the fruits of their actions. It may be that the results 
of tlieir karmas are pleasant and desirable, or are unpleasant and 
undesirable, or are partly pleas^int and partly unpleasant. The 
phala which is ishta, will bring us in the course of our next 
incarnation opportunities for advancement and happiness. The 
phala which is anishta, will ensure for us misery and suflFering in 
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©ur next birth. The phala which is miira or mixed» will be partly 
pleasant and partly unpleasant. If we please, we may look on the 
desirable fruit as the attainment of Svargaf the undesirable fruit 
as a fall into naraka or into the wombs of animals, and the fruit 
which is mixed as a continuance more or less in the human 
embodiment. The point for us to note is that these several kinds 
of fruits accrue only to the actions of those who have not 
renounced the fruits of their actions ; and whether pleasant or 
unpleasant, they constitute fetters for the soul and impede its 
progress to final emancipation. In the case of those, however, 
who perform their work in life under a sense of duty and without 
attachment to the results of their work, there is no bondage of 
karma created. What creates bondage for the soul is not work> 
but the disposition with which work is performed. The 
performance of ntyata-karnia by the ty^ under a sense of duty 
cannot give rise to karma-handha^ or help the soul to continue in 
the bondage of samsara. 

Pleastt observe that the term, ‘ sanny^sin ^ is used in this 
iloka in its ordinary sense of one who has renounced ; it is used 
in contrast with the word, ‘ atyogin *, one vfho has not renounced. 
The special and technical significance of the term, ^sanny^sa \ as 
explained in stanza 2, is not meant here. As I told you before, 
though Sri Kfishpa finds it useful to make a distinction between 
sannyosa and tyaga in order to explain clearly the position that 
He has taken up in regard to the real meaning of renunciation, He 
does not feel any necessity to maintain that distinction throughout, 
on account of their kinship in meaning. 

^ i 

n n 

13. Learn from Me, O Arjuna, the five causes that 
arc considered in reasoned speculation to produce the result 
of every act. 

Now Sri Kfishtja proceeds to adopt another course of 
reasoning to indicate to us the necessity for giving up the fruits of 
all work. The conclusion that-He reaches and the reasoning that 
He adopts will not be entirely unfamiliar to you ; they are 
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rc*sttted hcre^ as the subject-matter of discussion requires them. It 
is a natural and legitimate question to sak : Why should one give 
up attachment to the results of one’s work, what is the reason 
behind the recommendation to renounce the sense of agency and 
the claim of ownership? To say that salvation can be attained only 
through renunciation is a fair and sufficient answer as far as it goes; 
but it provokes the further question : Why should salvation be 
withheld unreasonably from those who claim naturally the fruits 
of their own labour ? There must be a convincin:^ reason to prove 
to our satisfaction some kind of logical flaw in the statement that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire, which seems quite reasonable 
on the face of it. Sri KpishtJia now proceeds to point out the 
weakness in such an argument . 

Let us take any action whatever. Consider, for example, the 
preparation of a table by a carpenter. It is easy to see that there 
is a close relation between the table and the labour of the 
carpenter, and between the labour of the carpenter and the 
carpenter himself. But for the labour of the carpenter, the table 
would not have been in existence, and but for the carpenter, no 
labour would have been put forth. We may now argue that the 
table belongs to the carpenter, who is entitled to whatever the 
table is worth, as he has been responsible for making the table. It 
may seem on a superficial examination that there is no flaw in this 
argument. But Sri Krishija says that this course of reasoning is 
based on insufficient data. The labour of the carpenter is only 
one among the many factors that brought the table into existence. 
The established conclusions of speculative reasoning, He declares, 
recognise five elements as the causes that combine to produce the 
result of any work. What these five elements are, we will learn 
from the next verse. 

Please note that I have interpreted th r term, ' adnkhya \ 
’ occurring in this stanza in the sense of theory, of speculative 
reasoning. This meaning, of course, is quite familiar to you, as 
the term is used in this sense more than once in the course of the 
Gita. Orthodox commentators understated by ‘ sdnkhya ^ here 
the Vedantay as the system of Sankhya, being atheistic, is not 
fully accepted by the Vedantins- The translation adopted above, 
while it gets over the difficulty of tracing the authority foe 
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Sri Krishna’s teaching on this important question to a non- 
Vcdintic and atheistic source, is fully in consonance with the 
etymological sense of the term. 

^ i 

%4[ =§5^^ qaarirn ii ii 

14. The scat of action and likewise the agent, the 
various kinds of instruments and the different distinctive 
activities with Providence as the fifth (constitute the five 
causes enumerated above). 

‘ Adhishtha na * may he roughly understood a^ the material on 
which work is performed. Reverting to the example of the 
carpenter, the wood on which he works is the adhishth^na. 
Another view is that the body of the agent is the adhishthana* 
The word means literally ‘ basis * or * seat \ We may look upon 
either the material on which work is performed or the body of the 
agent as the seat or the substratum of action. It appears to me, 
however, that since the word, * kararia \ can be understood to 
mean the body, which is the instrument of the soul, it would be 
tautological to interpret ‘ adhishthana * also in the same sense. 
But those who take the view that ‘ adhishthana * refers to the 
body understand by ^karana^ the various organs in the body. 
‘ Kartri ’ is the agent ; in the example given above, it would stand 
for the soul of the carpenter. It is a difficult and controversial 
question whether and to what extent the soul may be considered 
as an agent. One schov>l of thought is of opinion that all ethical 
mandates and prohibitions imply the agency of the soul ; 
otherwise it is difficult to understand why the soul should suffer 
fr<im tlie bond ige of kenma. It is frequently said that all our 
actions are impelled and executed by the gufias of prakriti ; that 
is quire true. But the capacity for potential work, for being the 
substratum of action, resides in the soul, and determines its 
inescapable moral responsibility. The attribution of ag ncy to the 
gunas of prakriti merely means that, in the world of samsQra^ the 
necessity for work arises solely on account of the association of 
the soul with prakriti (vide Sfribh^ shya^ ii. 3. 33 et seq). The 
Advaitinsy however, hold that the soul, which is identical with 
the Supreme Brahman, i« nish-kriya ; accordingly SankarScharya 
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understands by the term, * kartfi \ here the Supreme Brahman^ 
which is conditioned by limitations and which on account of these 
limitations imagines Itself to be the e*joyer of experiences. 

‘ Karafta * is the instrument of the soul for the performance of 
work, that is to say, the body with all its limitations. The bodies 
of different persons differ in many respects ; they do not possess 
the same capacity for work or achievement. The prakriti of one 
body may be preponderantly s^ttvika^ of another dominantly 
rajasay and of yet another overwhelmingly tainasa. Some again 
are born blind or deaf, others with defective limbs. The karma 
owned by one soul is different from that belonging to another ; 
and so, too, the bodies which the influence of karma has built for 
the souls to reside in, differ from one another. By the term, 
* cheshtd \ may be understood nnv kind of physical activity. The 
carpenter uses his saw and chisel ; sawing and chiselling are his 
cheshtd, I am a teacher by profession ; teaching is my cheshtd. 
The body puts forth various kinds of activities ; they are all 
cheshtds. In regard to the making of the table by the carpenter, 
sawing, chiselling, planing and every other kind of activity that he 
indulges in constitute the various cheshtd s that contribute to the 
performance of his work. The orthodox commentators under- 
stand by the term, ‘ cheshtd \ the functions of the five vdyits in 
the body — the prdtja, apdnay viydna^ uddfiUy and satndna. 

Now suppose we have all these four elements. There is the 
odhishthd na, the wood for the carpenter to work upon. Tliere is 
the agent, the carpenter himself. There is his body, quire fit and 
capable of work. And there are the different kinds of acrivity that 
he puts forth. Even then, says Sri Kfishna, you do not have all the 
elements that contribute to the making of a table. Th^ siddhi of 
the karma is not inevitable. Ordinarily, of course, given these, 
the table will be readily manufactured. But it is not difficult for 
you to imagine situations when, with the best will in the world 
and wicih the best material available, work suffers. Suppose, for 
instance, there is a fire which destroys the table before it is made. 
Or consider the construction of a bridge. The stone and the 
cement, the engineer and the workers may all be there, but a 
sudden and unexpected flood may wash everything away. The 
fact that there are such contingencies in life clearly indicates to us 
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th« necessity for recognising something over and above these four 
factors as being essential for the successful completion of any 
work. Truly, there is many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip. 
The governing factor may be called chance, if you like, but it is 
better to regard it as Providential influence. It is taken for 
gran’^ed by all our commentators that the fifth element for the 
successful performance of any action, which is designated in this 
stanza by the term, * daiva \ should not be understood in the 
.sense of blind destiny or fate. To one who believes in God and 
recognises His guiding influence everywhere, chance or fate can 
mean only the guidance and control and wisdom of Providence. 
We will do well, therefore, to interpret the term, ‘ daiva \ as 
Providential guidance and control. This is the fiftFi requisite for 
the production of results from any action whatever. Let us guard 
ourselves against inferring from this that the obligation resting on 
us for the performance of our duties is in any way diminished by 
the recognition of the all-pervasive guidance of God, Nor should 
we be tempted into making mathemati al interpretations, 
suggesting that the influence of Providence is incon^i Je'^able, btf‘ing 
only one- fifth. The underlying idea is that all the five factors have 
to co-operate before any fruit issuv-s from any action. Providence 
is not solely responsible for the success of our work, and we are 
by no means justified in thrusting all responsibility on GoJ and 
allowing our duties to remain undone. 

Five factors then are responsible for producing results from 
any action whatever r : adhishthdna^ kartri^ karana^ cheshtd and 
daiva* Note that the soul is only one among the five factors. 
How can the soul claim tKe title to the fruits of any action ? 
Suppose five people commit a robbery. The ill-gotten wealth will 
have to be shared by all the five. Imagine that one of the robbers 
is a bully and wants all the spoils for himself. Will not the other 
four protest 1 They will say : “ We have also robbed along with 
you. Give us our shares.” Not far dissimilar is the position of 
the soul which wants to indulge in ahank^ra and mama-kd ra- In 
the light of what has been taught here, it is elementary common- 
sense to see that the kartri is only one among the many 
contributory causes giving rise to the results of any action. The 
kartri is, therefore, not justified in claiming the truits ot his action. 
He must give due credit to the other cardinal factors in the 
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situation. And when he further remembers that even the little 
responsibility he had in the matter had been thrust upon him by 
his forced association with prakriti, the basis of all egoism and 
pride is undermined. 

Sri Krishna further emphasises His teaching on this question 
in the next stanza. 

SIITVI^ SR!: I 

II II 

15. Whatever action a man performs with body, 
speech or mind, whether it is right or wrong, these five 
arc its causes. 

It may be asked whether Providence co-operates with the 
sinner in his nefarious activities. That is a difficull question to 
answer. According to the teaching given here, every action 
depends on five factors for its fruition and successful accomplish- 
ment. One of these five factors is undoubtedly the influence of 
Providence. And it is here clearly laid down that this influence is 
not to be excluded from any action on moral grounds. The 
question why God, being all-merciful and all-powerful, allows the 
sinner to sin, is not an easy one to answer. If speculation may be 
allowed on such high mysteries, it may be suggested that the gift 
of free will cost us that much. And it may be hoped that there is 
a plan and purpose behind the process of the universe, which will 
aim at the ultimate abolition of all sin and evil. In some such 
manner, we must reconcile ourselves to the existence of sin and 
injustice in the world. 

^ ii ii 

16. That being so, the man of perverse mind who 
looks upon himself as the sole agent on account of his 
undisciplined mind — he does not see at all. 

Such being the case, the man who regards himself as the sole 
agent of any work can only be perverse. His understanding is 
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undiiciplincd. When the five causes enumerated above are 
responsible for the production of the results from any action, 
how can any one arrogate all responsibility and claim all credit to 
oneself? Even from the standpoint of the argument that the 
worthy of his hiret the feeling of ahankdra cannot be 
justified. Five labourers, so to speak, play their part in this alfair, 
and every one of them must be worthy of his hire. And specially 
how much the influence of daiva counts in all matters, we will be 
told later on. It is responsible in a far greater measure for the results 
of any action than all the other four causes put together. What 
has to be realised by us is the fact that the kartTi ill deserves the 
fruits of any action. For in real truth he does little ; the results 
are brought about mostly by the influence of daiva* The kartTi 
who claims the fruits of his actions, is like that greedy robber who 
stretched out longing hands towards the entire proceeds of a co* 
operative dacoity. And one may add that the robber did not play 
an important part in the commission of the robbery even ; he 
merely played the part of a sleeping sentinel, asked to keep watch 
from under the shade of a tree. So little is the achievement of 
the soul in bringing to fruition any work. Attachment to the 
results of one's work is, therefore, without the least justification, 
whatever the standpoint we may adopt. 

It may be noted that this conclusion is valid whether we 
consider the soul to be real or unreal. In the former case, the soul 
is only one of five agents, and a very ineffectual agent at that If 
the individual soul is a mere reflection of God and thus illusory, 
the sense of agency must also be illusory. You may observe that, 
according to this interpretation, th^ term, * ^ t fna n* in the stanza 
will stand for the illusory finite self. In either case, one who 
thinks that one is entitled to the fruits of one*s actions mistakes 
the position. Such a person claims what is nor his to be his. 
Please allow me to conclude here our work today. 

Ixxvi 

Last week, you may remember, we were dealing with the five 
causes for the successful accomplishment of any action. The soul, 
we have been repeatedly told, should not arrogate to itself the 
results of any action, which it is believed to perform. The reason 
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for this becomes clear, when we understand that the fruits of any 
action arc brought into existence by no less than five factors. Tl^a 
soul is certainly one of these, but in addition to it there has to be 
some material on which the work is to be done, the body through 
whose instrumentality the work is carried out, and the various 
functional activities that go to constitute any work. Over and 
above these, there remains the guiding influence of Providence* 
Even the limited responsibility that is conceded to the soul by 
virtue of its being one of these five factors has to be judged in the 
light of the fact that, in the world of samsara^ the necessity for 
action on the part of the- soul arises out of the pressure of its 
material contacts. It i«?, therefore, perverse to regard the soul aa 
the sole ag^nt of all activities and justify selfishness on that 
account. True wisdom must perceive che futility and folly of the 
feelings of i-nef;s and mine-ness even from the standpoint of the 
principle that every labourer is worthy of his hire. The outlook 
of the truly wise is enunciated once again by Sri Kfish^a in the 
stanza with which we have to begin our work to-day. 

st i 

§:rsrrsf^r ^ ^ ii n 

17. He who is free from egoism and whose mind it 
not tainted (by attachment) — even though he kills thttc 
men, he kills not. 

In contrast to th« man of perverse mind who deludes himself 
into thinking that he is the agent of all the actions that he 
performs, the man of unsullied understanding renounces all sense 
of agency and thereby attains freedom. Whatever action he may 
do under a sense of duty cannot bind him by the bonds of karma* 
For, as we have learnt long ago, what binds is not action but the 
feeling of attachment that accompanies the action. One who acts 
only under a sense of duty and without attachment to the results 
of his work is relieved, we may say, from the responsibilities of 
an agent. His soul has nothing to do with the results of his work. 

Now, let us consider Arjuna’s position for a moment in the 
light of these facts. He is faced by the unpleasant task of killing 
his friends and kinsmen in war. He fears that fighting in the wsr 
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will foul him with sin* Alas, alas/' he protested to Sri Kfishir^a, 
wo hive begun to commit a great sin, since, out of covetous 
desire to enjoy the kingdom and its pleasures, we have undertaken 
to kill our own kindred/' (I. 45.) Sri Krishna thereupon proceeds 
to show that attitude to be mistaken mainly on the ground that no 
sin cm arise from the dispassionate performance of one's duty. 
Failure to do one's duty out of aversion t© its fruits is certain to 
impose on the soul fresh fetters of karma* For flying from the 
post of duty is sin, akara^e pratyav^yah. And here in this 
ilohaf Sri Kfishtlia points out specifically to Arjuna, in accents 
reminiscent of His teaching in the second chapter, that his soul 
will not be sullied, even if he kills out of a sense of duty those 
who oppose him in battle. 

Though he kills, he kills not. For in the first place what is 
real and essential in both the slayer and the slain is the immortal 
soul, which can neither kill nor be killed. And secondly, one 
who kills under a sense of duty cannot claim any sense of agency, 
and is, therefore, not the agent of the act of killing. Actions like 
these cannot bind the soul and impose on it the bonds of karma* 
It is well to remind you once again that $ri Krishna's arguments 
for inducing Arjuna to fight in the war do not rest entirely on th ? 
fact of the immortality of the soul. It is also an essential part (^f 
His teaching that duty done as duty without selfish motive of arw 
kind cannot give rise to sin. The soldier who does his du y 
unselfishly, does not become stained with sin. 

It has been shown that the immortality of the soul and its 
essential difference from matter lead us logically to the concludoa 
^hat the performance of duty is obligatory ; and when that duty 
happens to be as it som times has to bc'— the infliction of death, 
the established immortality of the soul dulls the keen edge of the 
terror of death and makes the soldier realise that, in dealing out 
death, he is not destroying the real destiny of him on whom death 
is inflicted. Like the perfect teacher that He is, Sri Krishna takes 
every opportunity of showing to Arjuna the practical consequences 
of His teaching, when applied to the situation that is confronting 
Arjuna. The general conclusions that are deduced from the 
ultimate postulates of metaphysics are elucidated in their specific 
bearing on the problem of Arjuna. It is shown to him that it is 
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his imperative duty to fight in the war and that the performance of 
one's duty in the right spirit can never lead one to bondage. 

Now, we all know that it is essential for all of us to place 
ourselves more and more under the sway of sattva-gut^a, if we are 
to realise that the soul is not the agent of the work that is carried 
out by the embodiments in which it dwells from time to time. 
And for this purpose, it is desirable to know what kind of work is 
sattvika^ what is rajasa and what is t^masa. With this objeet in 
view, Sri Krishna proceeds to analyse, in the first instance, the 
impulse to action and the essential constituents of action. 

5rT?r ’Tfr^TT^rr Brfir^rr i 

^ fsrf«l«r: II II 

18 . Knowledge, the object of knowledge and the 
knowing subject, these form the threefold incitement to 
action ; and the instrument, the action and the agent form 
the three constituents of action. 

The analysis of action that is made in this stanza can be easily 
followed, if we try to trace the history of any action from its very 
commencement. Thought, as we all know, is action in embryo. 
And even here certain stages may be easily distinguished. First of 
all, there is a feeling or a notion that a thing has to be done. This 
may arise from a sense of duty or out of a desire for the fulfilment 
of certain ends in view. In regard to Vedic commands, it has been 
argued that action starts with a vague notion of an intent to obey 
as soon as the scriptural imperative is heard. However, for our 
purpose, we need not confine ourselves to religious activities only. 
Take, for instance, such an action as the making of a table by a 
carpenter. There is, in the first place, a purpose behind the action, 
which initiates the will. It is here described as jneya^ that which 
is to be known — known, that is, in terms of action. In this case, it 
is the idea of a table ; without this there can be no making of a 
table. This is the immediate purpose of the action, though the 
action may have been undertaken with the object of earning money 
by selling the table. This is, so to speak, the first stage of the 
action. Secondly, there has to bt knowledge of the actual process 
of action. As soon as there is a prompting of the will, there is an 
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attempt to translate the impulse into action. This can be 
immediately done, if the actual procedure is known. In our 
example, It is the craft of the carpenter. If this is not known, then 
there will be an attempt to learn it. Lastly, there must be a 
realisation by the agent that he is actuated by the purpose of the 
action and that he knows how to get it done. In other words, the 
agent has to realise his capacity for the action. There can be no 
poetry, if all poets are content to remain mute inglorious Miltons. 
It is only under these circumstances that any action can be begun ; 
these are the essential factors of the psychological preparation that 
leads to action. This analysis of the impulse to action is probably 
undertaken by Sri Krishna with a view to stress the importance of 
motive in bringing about an action. 

After the knowing stage, the doing stage. For an action to 
fake place actually, all the five factors mentioned before have to 
co-operate. The knower has to become the doer or cause some 
one else to become the doer. And for this he must have ready at 
hand the instruments through which and the material on which 
action is performed ; and he must bring into play the various 
locomotor activities that the particular course of action needs. 
Furthermore, the influence of Providence must favour the 
fulfilment of the action. Let us now proceed to analyse an action 
which is an accomplished fact. Grant at the outset that the 
influence of Providence is directed to the fulfilment of the action. 
And to make the position clear, consider once again the case of the 
carpenter and the table. The action of making the table involves 
the agent and the instruments he wields, the wood of which the 
table is made, and the actual making of the table itself. Every 
action presupposes, apart from the action itself, an agent and the 
material on which the action is wrought. You will note that, 
even when the analysis of action is confined to action itself and 
fails to take note of such extraneous considerations as Providential 
ir^fluence, the responsibility of the agent is shared by other 

factoTsS, 


It may be observed in passing that the authoritative commen- 
tators do not agree in their interpretations of this iloka. To 
Safikaracharya, the whole concept of action is unreal. The agent 
is the Absolute under the spell of Apart from this, it is 
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also to be noted, he interprets the word, ‘ karma as the object of 
the action and thus mnkes it correspond more or less with the 
term, * jf}eyafh\ in the first line. RamSnu}3ch5rya confines the 
significance of the term, * karma \ in the expressions, ^ karma- 
chodana * and ‘ karma-saAgraha \ to religious activities alone. 
Action is real in his view. He takes a sacrifice, such as the 
jyotishtomai as typical of religious activity in general. In relation 
to it, the kara^ta comprises all the materials , needed for the 
performance of the sacrifice, the karma is the sacrifice itself, and 
the kartri i® the performer. MadhvachSrya in his comments on 
this verse stresses the point that the individual soul is not an 
independent agent, but is under the control and guidance of God* 
Nevertheless, the mandates and prohibitions of morality apply to 
the soul. He adds that Sri Kfishija here warns us against the 
plausible inference from the previous stanza that the soul cannot 
act and, therefore, cannot enter into any relations with the 
moral law. 

After giving us in this manner an analysis of the impulse to 
action itself, Sri Krishna proceeds to take important factors from 
this analysis and subjects them to classification under the categories 
of soitvika, rdjasa and idmasa- 

srrfT ^ 'sr ajar^*?!T: • 

?Tr??rf^r ii 

19. Knowledge, action and agent — in the context 
which enumerates the gunas, each of these is said to be 
of three different kinds according to the differences of 
the gunas. Hear about them as they arc. 

Sri Krishna now quite definitely declares that He proposes to 
deal at length with only three of the six factors noted in the 
previous stanza. Only jn^na, karma and kartTi •re to be taken 
up for consideration. This economy of plan necessitates, however, 
that the terms should be understood with an extended significance. 
Jndfia, for instance, is nor mere knowledge. It stands for much 
that is implied in the terms, *jneya\ *jASna^ and ^parijn^tTi\ 
mentioned in verse 18. The immediate purpose of the ac ion, as 
envisaged in the mind of the agent before he sets out to act, the 
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knowledge of the actual procedure of the action, and a realisation 
by the agent that he is quite capable of carrying out the work 
to be done — so much may well be implied by the term. In other 
words, it stands for our whole philosophy of conduct. That, in 
adopting this view, we are not freely drawing from our fancy will 
be shown quite clearly by the next three verses. In like manner,, 
by the term, * karma \ we must understand the action itself along 
with the instruments through which and the materials on which 
it is carried out. The term, ‘ kartri \ of course is easily 
understood. 

It may be noted that the classification hereafter discussed has 
for its object the teaching that we should all observe the rule of 
equality and do our duties without attachment of any kind. The 
same lesson is emphasised first from the standpoint of the motive, 
then of the action and, lastly, from the point of view of the agent. 
For the purpose of this teaching, of course, action and motive and 
agent have to be considered together, and the consideration of any 
one involves the other two ; but there are delicate variations in 
emphasis according to the standpoint that we adopt. This will 
become plain as we study the stanzas in question. It may also be 
noted here that the term, ‘ guna-sanhhya na \ occurring in the first 
line of this ,Uoka^ has also been understood to refer to the 
science which considers the nature of the gunasf namely, the 
system of Sankhya founded by Kapila. 

20. Know that knowledge as sattvika, which secs 
the same unchangeable entity in all things, undivided 
among things (apparently) divided. 

It is believed by all the authoritative teacl>ers who have 
commented on the Gita, that this verse deals with the fundamental 
philosophic outlo<ik which determines our activities generally. 
The term, ^ jndna \ is understood in a broad sense. Opinion, 
however, is divided as to the true import conveyed by this iloka^ 
each school of philosophy seeking support for its own conclusions 
here. The entity alluded to here is understood by the Advaitins 
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to be the Absolute without attributes, which appears through 
to be the differentiated universe that we see around us. 
Madhvacharya also takes this entity to be the Supreme Soul, 
though his conception of the unity predicated of it is, of course, 
vastly different. According to R5m3nujach5rya, it is only the 
individual soul that is spoken of in this verse. The universe, he 
says, is peopled by different kinds of embodiments and seems a 
variegated thing. But essentially all souls are similar to one 
another. They are all of the nature of knowledge and enjoy equal 
status. And while the embodiments they dwell in from time 
to time may perish, they remain eternally. 

You are at liberty to adopt any interpretation that you like. 
But please observe that what<*ver ambtettnty there may be in the 
stanza to give rise to these differences in interpretation, there can 
be no ambiguity as regards the cour se of c^^nduct that is recom- 
mended by implication here. All th<"se different points of view 
agree about the rule of equality. If we hold thst all souls are 
essentially similar to one another, the distinctions that we base on 
the differences among the various embodiments cease to possess 
any importance. The realisation of the spiritual equality of alt 
embodied beings leads us to the rule ©f samatva and service ; the 
expression of this realisation in external conduct forms the acid 
test for that reali^^ation. The same conclusion is inevitable also 
for those who think that there is only one Supreme Soul who 
appears as the differentiated universe through m^ya. Distinctions 
then become not merely unimportant, they cease to he real as well. 
Whatever view we may hold regarding the question whether the 
spiritual entity pervading this universe consists of one soul or 
many souls, the rule of equality is equally binding. And because 
the course of conduct based on the life of equality has been shown 
in many contexts to be the best, we are here told that the 
philosophic outlook inducing such a course of conduct is sattvika. 
The jndna mentioned here includes the jneya^ the object of 
knowledge, the goal of action. And as it must be understood 
with a volitional significance, it includes the parijnatfi as well. 
In short, the term, *jPldna\ stands here for a philosophy of 
action, integrating our activities and giving order and direction to 
our lives. It is not knowledge that remains in the void, but that 
elarity of vision which is the immediate stimulus to well-ordered 
activity. 
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cT^rq fqf^ ii a 

21. But the knowledge which knows by differentia- 
tion the various entities in all beings as of different 
kinds — know that knowledge to be rd jasa. 

The life of the large majority of men is not led in obedience 
t® the rule of equality. We are apt to make all kinds of 
distinctions especially such distinctions as lead us to selfishness. 
We make a primary and fundamental distinction between ourselves 
and the rest of the universe. Our whole life is coloured by this 
obsession, and in its wake come numerous piitty distinctions. 
Few of us have the clear vision of the seer, who regards alike ti^e 
dog and the elephant, the sinner and the saint — who secs in them 
all the root reality of the soul. The feelings of i-ness and 
ntss make us believe that we are different from one another and 
that the good is synonymous with whatever may he to our liking 
or in our interests. Differentiation is the basis of egoism. 
Neither from the standpoint of the essential characteristics of the 
ioul, nor from the standpoint of tlie essential characteristics of 
the embodiment can any one being be really distinguished from 
any other. It goes without saying that those who believe that 
there is only one soul and that the appearance of the universe as 
differentiated is illusory cannot accept the view of the common 
individual, to whose untrained vision all the beings appear varying 
and different. 

^X^hen our life is dominated by a s'*nse of tiie acute I ifferences 
among things generally and the diff erence between our own selves 
and the rest of the world prim udly, we are apr to lead a lifr^ of 
^SS^'essive selfishness. Iviost of the evil in the worf i is to be traced 
to this warped outlook. e become greedy for the gc^oJ things of 
the world, and in our scrainble for geitiT\g them, we try to hurt 
and harm others, though we may en.l mostly in hurting ourselves. 
The distorted vision that secs only inequality in all things cannot 
lead us to self-realisation or (.ao i-rraii>ation. It strengthens the 
chains of karma, keeps us bound to desire and makes us ever 
discontented. Such a philosophy of action is rcijasa. It may be 
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noted here that ^ankarfichSrya considers that this verse condemns 
all systems of philosophy which are based on distinctions between 
the self and the Lord. This view, however, does not naturally 
commend itself to the exponents of those schools of the Vedanta 
which are not monistic. 

22. That knowledge is declared to be td^asa, which 
is attached unreasonably to one action as if it were all, 
which relates to unreal things and which is poor (in results). 

Delusion may sink us in greater depths. We may become so 
narrow in outlook as to become obsessed with the petty interests 
of life to the exclusion of everything else. We may lose our sense 
of proportion and perspective, and become perversely heedless of 
the true scale of values. Some insignificant and inevitably selfish 
purpose may have us in its hold, and it may seem that its 
Bccomplishment is everything to us. The result may bo poor, the 
object sought for unreal or illusory. Nevertheless, with a zeal 
worthy of a better purpose and without, indeed, any idea of the 
existence of a better purpose, we may occupy ourselves with mean 
and unworthy objects and frustrate our lives. Such delusive 
obsessions make our philosophy of action iamasa. The light of 
truth is then wholly hidden from us, and our possition is even 
lower down the scale than that of those who are merely rdjasa. 
For it is more difficult to rise from this mire of ignorance to the 
bracing mountain-heights of s^ttvika-jndnet than from the level of 
rajasa selfishness. 

It has been suggested that there is here a reference to the 
worship of spirits and ghosts. Those who offer this worship feel 
that the Powers before whom they bow down in homage are all-in- 
all, even though the basis of their faith is superstition more or 
less. Such worship, of course, will be poor in results. The truth 
of things requires that worship should be oflfered to the one 
immanent and transcendent God. In this sense, such worship 
may be said to relate to unreal things. It may also be noted here 
that SankarSchSrya looks upon this verse too as condemning by 
implication all dualistic systems of thought. 
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Sri Krishna now proceeds to discuss the varieties of karma. 

^17 ii ii 

23. That action is called sattvihu which is obligatory, 
which is devoid of attachment, and which is carried out 
without desire or aversion by one who does not long for 
its fruits. 

Once again we are taught that we have to do our duties 
without attachment to th^ir fruits and without caring for the 
comfort or discomfort that may meet us during their performance. 
Please observe that Sri Krishga considers only those actions 
s^ttvika which are obligatory. Actions other than duties, actions 
which we do for the satisfaction of our desires — these are relegated 
to a lower position. Some of you may wonder what nice shade of 
meaning distinguishes * sanga^ from * r^ga^dvesha*. It has been 
auggested that while ‘ sdhga ' may be understood in the sense of 
attachment, the expression, ‘ rdga-dvesha \ may be taken to 
stand for desire for fame and aversion to ill-fame. 

In telling us all this, of course, Sri Kfishna is trying to teach 
the same lesson in regard to duty from various standpoints— from 
the point of view of the motive with which the action is done, of 
the action itself and of the agent. We are here shown the best 
type of action, considered in itself. The lesson taught, of course, 
is nothing n- w. You must beu in mind that", in this lost chapter 
of the Glia, $ri Kfishna is rounding up His teachings, and very 
naturally there are allusions to and reminiscences of the teachings 
begun in Chapter II and concluded here. 

«j5r: i 

srjwpTre ii ii 

24. That action, however, is called rajasa, which is 
done by one who has pride and attachment, and which is 
performed with a great deal of effort. 
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Those who live selfishly perform r^jasa actions. They arc 
attached to the fruits of their work, they are Impelled by pride and 
egoism. They labour ceaselevssly for their own selfish advancement, 
but being the slaves of desire, they can never integrate their Uvea 
and enjoy peace and contentment. They will have to work 
restlessly, distractedly, toiling and travailing ; and frequently the 
objects of their quest elude them. For those who are restless after 
this fashion, there can never come that effortless grace of manner 
which springs from the clear vision and ordered purpose of the 
sattT>ika life. There is beauty in the spectacle of power held in 
reserve and of difficult things being done effortlessly. But those 
whose will cannot impose a direction to their lives, and who 
identify themselves with fluctuating desires, cannot acquire that 
serenity of spirit and sense of detach nent which make for easy 
and attractive performance of work. And even after all this 
labour, what is it that they gain ? Hardly a moment^s 
satisfaction. 

We must not judge the value of the result by the amount of 
labour expended. You may recall the reflections of the English 
essayist, when he watched the feats of Indian jugglers. He 
confessed himself quite incapable of doing the least difficult of 
rheir feats, but wondered at the same time whether they had any 
lasting value. Rajasa actions, performed with so much zest and 
effort, stand in the same category. They can never win the 
supreme blessing of peace or freedom for the soul. Endless worry 
gnaws at the hearts of those who perform them. Desire after 
masterful desire has them in its hold and deprives them of even a 
moment^s peace. It is verily a case of a mountiin in travail 
producing a mouse. From the standpoint of the true destiny of 
their souls, the results of their labour are not merely insignificant. 
They are positively mischievi>us as well, in that they create fresh 
bt)nds of karma. 

II II 

25. That action is called tamasa which is begun 
through delusion, without regard to consequences, loss, 
injury or strength. 
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Selfishness is bad enough. Lower down the scale is the 
delusion of ignorance, of intellectual incompetence. To start an 
action with false notions Is to sow the seeds for a harvest of 
troubles to ourselves and others. When we start an undertaking 
without a {>foper estimate of our capacity or of our me-^ns, failure 
is inevitable ; and if the work should have any kind of social 
importance, the failure will affect the whole of society. Those 
who are t^masa have false faith in thrmselvCvS and ru'ih into action 
without weighing well the con/^equences. They are p rversely 
heedless of their own incapacity, of the injury that they may do to 
themselves or others, of the certain failure that must meet them. 
We have already been taught that we must not indulge ifi actions 
other than our duties. We must bring a high seriousness into 
play in determining what our duties are ; and once that is dene, we 
must carry out our duties without undue attachment, but earnestly 
and well. 

Detachment is not indifference. In doing our duties we must 
feel a sense of responsibility, as of a trustee discharging his trust. 
Wanton intellecrnal hlinviness is, therefore, rightly held to he a 
characteristic of tamasa action. The teiching that we have no 
rights to the fruits of our work must not be misinterpreted to mean 
that our a<^tions mav allowed to fail by negligence or want of 
care on our part. Failures must not discourage us, but they must 
not be of our making. It is good to be free from the possessive 
spirit of egoism in doing our work, but we must also bear in minvl 
that doing our duties is a high and serious re.sponsibility, the only 
rightful occupation for us in life. We must, therefore, bring to 
brar on the performance of our duties all our qualities. To 
misjudge our duty in life is blameworthy ; not less heinous is the 
offence of performin^j it carelessly or indifferently. 

Please allow me to conclude here our work for to-day. 

Ixxvii 

Last week we were dealing with the classification of deeds 
and motives in accordance with the several gu/tas o( prakriti* 
We learnt the characteristics of the motives which are s^ttvika in 
character, we saw what kinds of motives are rajasa or tamasa. 
yfJc learnt too to classify deeds under the categories of s^ttvikuy 
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r^jasa and tamasa- Every agent can be viewed both from the 
standpoint of the motive within and from the standpoint of the 
deed done. The internal conditions of the mind were first 
analysed and classified; and then we were taught the method of 
evaluating the external performance of work. In what we have to 
do today the same classification is continued and extended to the 
agent himself. Sri Kfishna describes the best type of agent 
thus : 


26. That agent is sdthika who is free from 
attachment, who is not selfish, who is endowed with 
firm resolve and enthusiasm, and who is not affected by 
success or failure. 

Firmness of will, enthusiasm and evenness of disposition, 
these are the essential qualities that Sri Kfishna requires of the 
harma-yogin. A waverTng will cannot keep us on the rugged oath 
of duty. Mere firmness of will must not also be allowed to 
degenerate into obstinacy or conventional routine. It must 
become mellowed and lit up with enthusiasm. Evenness of 
disposition has also been commended by Sri Krishna in many 
passages. As I have often pointed out to you, this must not be 
confounded with indifference. According to Sri Krishna, our 
obligation in regard to the performance of duty involves, firstly, 
the manifestation of enthusiasm and the absence of indifference in 
regard to the performance of the duty itself and, secondly, the 
manifestation of indifference in regard to the results that accrue 
from ti)e performance of the duty. 

You will all remember the famous definition that yoga is skill 
in the performance of the duty that balls to our lot. (Vogah 
harmasH kau^alam, 11. 50.) Any work can be done well only 
when we have such mental qualities as a strong will and the 
divine fiie of enthusiasm. Resolution is needed to see that our 
duty is done against all obstacles, and enthusiasm is required to 
incite us to get the work done as well and as soon as possible. 
This emhusiasira must not, however, give us a possessive interest 
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fn the results of the work. Whether there ts success ®r failure^ 
we must not feel agitated ; elation should not accompany success 
and depression should not result from failure. We must maintain 
equanimity under all circumstances. 

ii ii 

27. That agent is spoken of as ra^sa who is 
swayed by desire, who yearns for the fruit of his actions, 
who is covetous, harmful and impure^ and who is subject 
to joy and sorrow. 

The aggressive selfishness of those who are rajasa is clearly 
described here. The term, ragin\ which I have rendered as 
one who is swayed by desire, implies that the desire mentioned 
is in regard to pleasurable sensations and experiences. The 
deaire to have more and more of agreeable sensations and 
experiences is a true characteristic of the rojasa typre of people. 
Along with it there is the longing enjoy the fruits of one's 
labours. This kind of slavery to desire is also likely to lead to 
covetousness. The tendency of covetousness is to make for 
eternal discontent. It makes us think that the end and aim of life 
is to accumulate the means for the enjoyment of pleasurable 
experiences. The miser's parsimony and greed are due to this 
anxiety to gather the means for the enjoyment of pleasures, though, 
more often than not, the pleasures for whose enjoyment all this 
feverish hoarding of wealth takes plaohe are never enjoyed. Greed 
and desire show no quarter to obstacles standing in their way ; 
they are removed ruthlessly. No one who is swayed by desire and 
greed can be anything but cruel. It is in his very nature to injure 
others who either consciously or unconsciously oppose the 
fulfilment of his desires. A mind tainted by greed and cruelty in 
this manner is necessarily impure. Finally, the rajasa agent is 
declared to be subject to pleasure and pain. This means, of 
course, that he feels elated at success and depressed at failure. 
Suppose you cultivate your field and reap a bumper harvest, 
because rain and soil have been kind to you ; if you are r^jasa^ 
you will then feel exhilaration. If, however, it should so happen 
that the harvest is poor, even though it may be for reasons beyond 
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your control, you will feel depressed. In other words, the rSjasm 
kartn has not cultivated the art of preserving equanimity in 
relation to success and failure. 

^ rrm^r ii ii 

28. That agent is styled tamaui who is wanting in 
application, vutlgar, obstinate, perverse, deceitful, lazy, 
complaining and procrastinating. 

The agent who is under the influence of the tamoguna will 
never apply himself steadily to his work, but will often play the 
truant from his job. He will be vulgar, untutored by culture or 
civilisation. Lacking discernment and refinement, he will be 
perversely obstinate under the feeling that he knows all. Deceit 
and trickery will come naturally to him. The essential tStnasa 
characteristic, however, is lazinevSS and its kindred qualities. You 
may have met with people who are always complaining, whatever 
work they may be asked to do. That tendency often accompanies 
and, perhaps, results from constitutional indolence. The term, 
‘ dlrgha-sTitrin,' beautifully describes the attitude of the tamasa 
agent. Literally, it means on^. who has a long string. Think of 
the work that he has to do as passing to the end of the string. 
The tamasa agent will never reach the other end of the thread. 
That is to say, he will be indolent and procrastinating. 

II II 

29. Listen, O Arjuna, to the threefold classification 
— according to the g/mas of prakriP — of intellect and of 
will, which will be described distinctly and completely. 

Of the six factors into which action was analysed, Sri Kfishpa 
took up for consideration three, and subjected them to classifi- 
cation under the categories of s^tiviha^ rSjasa and gdmasa> He 
proceeds now to deal with a similar clas:»ificacion of intellect, will 
and pLaiiirc, wiili t’lu objcijc of miking it easy for us to live the 
life of dispassionate peiformancc of duty. Of course, most of 
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what He proposes to teach now has been learnt by us explicitly or 
implicitly in the course of our study of the Gifa already. Here is 
only a summary of conclusions already taught or implied. 

WTvrif i 

’rrsi ii ii 

30. That intellectual disposition, O Arjuna, is 
sathika which understands action and renunciation, what 
ought to be done and what ought not to be done, fear 
and freedom from fear, bondage and liberty. 

According to the philosophy •£ conduct taught by &ri Kfishoa, 
we are not completely at the mercy of irrational or unexplainable 
impulses in the regulation of our conduct. While recognising the 
part played by natural instincts and desires in impelling the 
activities of our life, Sr! Krishna has also taught that the 
enlightened understanding can direct the will and that the will so 
directed can order our life. The nature of the enlightened 
understanding is here summed up. 

Its first characteristic is here declared to be its ability to 
distinguish between pravTxtii and nivTitti. We all know that this 
is not an easy thing to do. In fact, it may be said that the whole 
of the Gito was taught to Arjuna to enable him to realise the truth 
about pravritti and nivfitti. NivTitti is usually understood to 
be complete abstention from action of any kind whatever, and 
pravritti as the performance of selfish action. Sfl Kfish^a has, 
however, repeatedly taught us that these notions are wrong. Any 
one who is labouring strenuously for his selfish interests, cannot 
be said to be living the life of pravritti ; and by the same token, 
one who has succeeded, if it is possible, in converting himself into 
a log of wood and remains a monument of passive inaction, cannot 
be said to be living the life of nivritti. Rightly understood, 
pravritti and nivritti do not contradict each other. It is possible 
for us to live a life of pravritti and at the same time to practise 
nivritti^ We have been bidden to reconcile the practice of these 
two in our lives ; that, indeed, has been held to be the highest 
ideal of conduct. You all know, of course, the manner in which 
this reconciliation is to be effected. We have to live a life of 
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strenuous labour, but we must labour in a dedicated spirit, giving 
up the fruits of our work and without the least taint of selfish 
attachment. Our duties hav'^e to be performed with a determined 
will and with enthusiasm ; but we must manage at the same time 
to divest ourselves of any possessive interest in the results accruing 
from the performance of those duties. The s^ftvika understanding 
will distinguish between pravritti and nivTitti in this manner and 
help one to secure the final release of moksha- 

Another characteristic of the sSttvika intelligence is that it 
can differentiate between what is dut\ and what is not. You may 
remember that we have been taught that the duties that fall to the 
lot of men are determined by their natural fitness for the 
performance of those duties. A man lacking courage and strength 
cannot be a soldier ; a dullard who is incapable of abstract 
reasoning is not qualified to be a philosopher. Every kind of work 
in life requires qualification, a sort of fitness on the part of the 
worker. If a person who has the qualification for one kind of work 
does another kind of work» then he cannot be said to have 
imderstood the nature of karya and ak^rya^ To one who is 
qualified by birth and breeding for the vocation of a soldier, it 
is akSrya to adopt the life of mendicant asceticism. In order that 
the machit.e of social organisation may function, various duties 
have to be performed by different members of society. The 
duties of each are determined by individual mmtal and moral 
qualifications. 

When we consider this question from the standpoint of 
function and qualification, or of karma and guna^ as we may say, 
we get a broad classification of men into varna%* The natural 
qualifications of men determine the functions that they have to 
perform in society ; and these qualifications considered along with 
their correlated duties enable us to divide the members of society 
into distinct groups. There may be exceptions to this rule or 
principle of classification, but in the large majority of cases, it 
works well enough. Whatever duty is determined for us by the 
potentialities of our nature in this manner is kdrya ; all ocher 
duties arc akarya. It is not very difficult to see why work for 
which we are not fitted is akSrya in relation to us. From the 
standpoint of social economy, the waste involved in maladjustment 
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•f qualities and functions is patent enough. If unfit persons are 
given responsible duties, the social machir^ is run inefficiently 
and with a great amount of avoidable friction. Worse results too 
may follow. If a man thoroughly unfitted to play the role of a 
philosopher or a moral guide a$sun>es that position, for instance, 
he may succeed in propagating mischievous and dangerous 
doctrines. Society, on the whole, is sure to suffer by men 
undertaking to perform duties for which they are not fit. 

It is true, of course, that every kind of work is rc*Quired by 
society, that, in regard to it, all functions from that of the 
scavenger to that of the sovereign are karya- Every kind of 
functionary is required by society, and from the standpoint of 
society as a whole no function is akarya- The distinction between 
karya and akdrya arises only when we consider the life of the 
individual in relation to the life of society. It is determined by the 
part that the individual has to play in the collective social life. 
Everyone may judge for himself the part that he has to play by 
realising the nature of the guna which is predominant in him anJ 
adjusting his work accordingly. It is taught in the Gltd that, foe 
the individual, failure in the performance of his duty is better than 
success in tlie performance of what is akdrya. We tried to 
understand the meaning of this apparent paradox, when we studied 
III. 35 {vide Vol. I, pp. 269-75). To try to live a life for which we 
are not qualified is tantamount to coercing nature and will injure the 
very potentialities of our moral and spiritual development. The 
maintenance of order in society would become well-nigh impossible, 
if people are allowed to perform functions for which they are not 
fit. The performance by one of what is akdrya in relation to him 
is thus injurious to him and to the society to which he may belonc:. 
It is declared here that a sdttvika understanding is required for 
understanding this truth about duty. 

A third characteiistic of the sdttvika intelligence is its ability 
to understand fear and cour.ige. You will remember the teiching 
of Sri Kfishtjid on the psychology of fear. With your permission 
I shall briefly refer again to the salient points of this teaching, 
Rdga and kduia arise, as you know, out of the pleasurable 
sensations produced by the impact of the external world on our 
senses. Every one affected by rdga and has a craving for 
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having more and more of those pleasurable sensations. Among 
such bondslaves to desire, there may very easily arise rivalry and 
competition. These in turn lead to clashes and skirmishes ; anger 
and hate follow in their wake. Let us now concentrate our 
attention on the state of mind of one at the moment when a hated 
and powerful rival is pressing his endeavours to obtain something 
for which one has all along been striving. Then there arises the 
feeling that the rival may be too strong to be defeate d. That is 
fear, the expectation that one may not succeed in one’s endeavours 
to obtain the aleasures and the power that one has been desiring. 
The intensity of this fear will be dependent on the intensity of 
one’* attachment to pleasure on the one hand, and the knowledge 
that one has of the superiority of one’s riv il oh the other. At the 
root of fear, it may thus be seen, lies our attachment to pleasures. 
Slavery to desire enslaves us to fear as well. When there is no 
attaohment, there can be no anger and no fear. To know that fear 
arises out of our attachment to pleasures and that we gain freedom 
from fear when we rid ourselves of attachment is to understand 
the secret of fear and fearlessness. 

Bandha is the bondage of harmUy which compels the 
immaterial soul to become imprisoned in a material embodiment 
through a series of incarnations. If one knows the reason for this 
bondage and knows also the method of deliverance, then one 
understands the aims of life and the manner in which they may be 
attained. We have already been taught that the immaterial and 
immortal soul suffers a diminution of its powers in a state of 
embodiment, and that self-realisation ought to be the end and aim 
of the lives of all reasonable men. The imprisonment of the soul 
in flesh, we have also been told, is due to the impressed tendencies 
of karma arising from the nature of the life that the soul leads 
from time to time. If these are wiped away, then the soul will be 
able to realise its own essential nature. 

To help us to do this, Sri Kfishna, following the Upanishads, 
teaches that work in itself does not cling to man. The deeds that 
you do, the thoughts that you think, or the words that you utter 
cannot by themselves cause bondage for your soul. What creates 
the bondage is the disposition with which these things are done. 
If there is selfish attachment dominating us at the time of 
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performance, then bondage will ensue. Otherwise, no bonds of 
karma will be produced. Thus, the fetters of karma that bind 
the soul are not due to our mental, vocal or physical activities ; 
they arise from the temperament of the thinker, speaker or 
worker. If we think or speak or work without selfish attachment 
of any kind^ the work or speech or thought cannot bind us. 
Once we know this, we can solve the problem of ge tting 
deliverance for our souls. If we take care to see that the mental 
disposition which tends to produce the bondage is properly 
controlled, then the bondage cannot continue ; we cut off its 
roots, so to spealc. The finest intelligence is required to grasp 
this vital truth about bondage and emancipation. 

aRmT^w3rTsTT% srvi ii ii 

31. That intellectual disposition, O Arjuna, is rajasa^ 
by which duty and what is not duty, and what ought to 
be done and what ought not to be done are understood 
to be other than what they really are. 

If one is not endowed with the s^ttvika understanding, one 
is bound more or less to misunderstand the nature of one^^s duty. 
If you bestow your thought on this subject for a moment, you will 
see that there are really two ways of misunderstanding your duty. 
You may look upon something which is not your duty as your 
duty. This is one way, and few of us arc above straying into it. 
You may also regard the very thing which is the exact contrary 
of your duty, as your duty. Here it is laid down that the 
first type of misunderstanding is the result of a r^jasa 
intelligence. 

Let us now seek to understand the significance of the 
expressions, ‘ dharma * and adharma \ ^ kdrya * and ‘ ak^rya L 
The term, ‘ dharma has acquired such a wide and varied 
significance in Sanskrit that it is always a matter of difficulty to fix 
its exact connotation in any context. Paying due regard to the 
context here, I venture to think that we will not be far wrong, if 
we understand the expression, ‘ dharma ^ here to stand for the 
duty which is obligatory. It follows that what is contrary to 
dharma is adharma. 
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You may now ask : How are we to differentiate k^rya from 
dharmal The term, ' kdrya\ seems to me to define the 
appropriateness of a particular kind of work being done by a 
particular person. Let us consider a specific instance, the case of 
a philosopher teaching. When we say that teaching moral truths 
is the knrya of the philosopher, we mt'an that it is the most 
appropriate thing for him to do. The concept of dharma 
implies something more ; it includes the idea of moral responsibi- 
lity as well. So, when we say that teaching is the dharma of the 
philosopher, we mean that the philosopher is morally responsible 
for the work of teaching. Thus, by ‘ karya \ we must understand 
that a certain work is appropriate in relation to a particular 
individual. The term, ‘ dharma \ conveys that there is a moral 
responsibility resting on the shoulders of a man possessing certain 
characteristics to perform certain kinds of work. Teaching 
philosophy is the kdrya of the philosopher ; it is the most 
appropriate work for him to do. Teaching philosophy again is 
the dharma of the philosopher ; for he who possesses the qualities 
of a philosopher must perform the work of a philosopher. 
Between the fitness of a philosopher to teach and the work of 
teaching, there is a correlation, and when we make this correlation 
so binding as to compel the person wh® possesses the needed 
qualification to become morally responsible for the work for 
which he is qualified, we have the idea of dharma. 

Judging the duties that men have to perform from the angle 
of moral responsibility, we have the ideas of dharma and 
adharma ; and judging those duties from the standpoint of their 
appropriateness in relation to the qualities of the persons who 
perform cliem, we have the ideas of kdrya and akdrya. Now, if 
we regard something other than our dharma as our dharma and 
something other ihan our kdrya as our kdrya-, then we misunder- 
stand them in a manner whiah is characteristically rcljasa. 
Arjuna trying to play the role of a philosopher testifies only to the 
rdjusa nature ot his intelligence. 

We will now pass on to the consideration of the second type 
of misunderstanding which was referred to above. 
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32. That intellectual disposition is tamasa^ O Arjuna^ 
which, enveloped in delusion, regards what is contrary to 
onc^s duty as onc^s duty and all things as the opposite of 
what they are. 

The buddhi which operates rightly in determining the duties and 
responsibilites of men is sottvikt* But the buddhi which operates 
with imperfect success in this work may misinterpret the nature of 
our duties in one of two ways. It may look upon some duty 
which is not ours as our duty. It may make the soldier try to play 
the part of a philosopher or a philosopher play the part of a 
soldier. Then it is rSjasa* It may also make us confound the 
very opposite of our duties as our duties. Then it is tdmasa* 
The philosopher playing the part of a fool is under the sway of a 
tdmasa intelligence. When we mistake darkness for light, 
transient joy for eternal bliss, the Supreme Soul for the ephemeral 
veil that hides It from our eyes, we are swayed by the dull and 
perverse tdmasa- gu^a* You must note specially that the tdmasa 
intelligence is not merely dull and stupid, but perverse also. It 
has a knack of pitching upon what is exactly contrary to the object 
of its search, be that what it may. 

From this nadir of sheer perversity, we have to rise to the 
level of the rdjasa intelligence which commits honest mistakes by 
its being associated with predilections and prejudices arising out of 
attacliment. ft is a known fa t of psychology thit our intelligence 
fails to function properly when prejudices and desires stand in the 
way. The wish is quit«" freci'iently father to the thought. 
Reasoning is for us v ry often only the delectable pastime of 
finding excuses for what we want. The highest intelligence is 
displayed by those who are sdttxnka. Free from all prejudices and 
attachments, th judge all things in the light of bare truth. Theirs 
alone is clarity of vision, and they alone can see through the 
blinding mist of samsdra the way to deliverance and bliss. 


May I stop here for the present ? 
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We have to begin our work today with the classification of 
dhriti. This term stands for mental determination, the power of 
the will. The sattvikl dhriti is explained in the following ^loka : 

JT5T:nr5tf^^Bf?TT: i 

33. That will, O Arjuna, is sattvika, by which, 
unswerving through steady application, the work of the 
mind, the physiological work of life and the work of the 
senses are controlled. 

You may remember Sri Krishna's description of a sthita^ 
prajna in some memorable verses in the second chapter. 
(Vol. I, pp. 142 et seq.) The sageofsteadv wisdom, we were told, 
must be able to withdraw his senses from the object of the senses 
in the manner in which the tortoise withdraws its limbs into its 
shell. You are well aware of what this withdrawal of senses from 
the so-called external world means. It is in the very nature of our 
senses to cause the expansion of the sphere of our conscious 
cognition from within outwards. In consequence of this, our 
senses project themselves, so to speak, into the outer world and 
enter into relations with the various perceivable objects found 
therein. This in turn gives rise to tendencies of desire and 
aversion, caused respectively by the pleasure and the pain associated 
with the sensations experienced. Now, unless we control our 
senses in such a way as to check their tendency to stretch 
themselves •ut into th«* external world in their quest for pleasant 
sensations, we cannot succeed in obtaining that evenness of mind 
which has been declared to be synonymous with the practice of 
karma -yoga in the famous phrase, ‘ Samatvam yoga iichyat^ * 
(II. 48). 

If we are to practise the philosophy of conduct taught by 
Sri Krishna, we must acquire the power of controlling our senses 
in such a manner as to make it impossible for the tendencies of 
desire and aversion to arise in ourselves, when we perceive external 
objects and experience the consequential pleasure and pain. To 
be able to do this, we must have a firm will which will never 
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quake mr quait. Hence it if taught that one of the essential 
characteristics of the ^Sttviki dhTiti is its ability to conquer the 
senses. That it is by no means impossible to conquer our senses 
in this mslnner may be shown easily enough Take the case of a 
vendor of sweets. Like most human beings, h« too must have a 
liking for tasting sweet confections. Nevertheless^ he controls 
this tendency in himself, knowing full well that it U against his 
own interests in the long run to go on eating ih:- confections which 
he has prepared for sale. If it is possible for him to control his 
senses in this way, urged by -the overwhelmping claims of his self- 
interest, it is passible for others in the larger interests of the soul 
ta exercise due governance over the wayward senses. 

Sri Kfishija goes on to state that manah-kriya^ndpr^r^a- 
ikrtya (mental and vital activities) also can be brought under the 
control of dhTiti* Consider a specific instance. Suppose you 
resolve to fast on an tkadait day. You have never done it before, 
but some one whom you respect teaches you that the fasting will 
do you good physically, morally and spiritually. The day dawns, 
and very soon the hour of breakfast arrives. Food is ready, and 
if you feel like resiling from your resolution, you can do so at any 
moment. The physiological urge of hunger demands satisfaction. 
By the exercise of a strong will, you can, however, succeed in 
fasting. And this is tantamount to controlling in some measure 
one of the primal urges of all living organism!. You may have 
read of the attempts that are being made by certain doctors in 
America to find out experimentally how long men can live without 
taking food. Some of you may have heard of a curious custom 
among the Jains known as sallekhana^ which unfriendly critics may 
describe as suicide by starvation. There is a belief amongst them 
that one can attain moksha by starving oneself to death. 
Apparently they argue that, in starving oneself to death, the 
supremacy of the spirit over the flesh is so firmly established that, 
when the end comes, it can only release the soul from the 
trammels of the flesh. Many Jains are known to have ended their 
lives in this manner. I do not want you now to pass any judgment 
over the soundness of this do.tnne. The point for you to 
consider is this. Do not the facts chat I have cited furnish ample 
proof c?F the power of the will co exercise some measure of control 
over the physiological activities of life ? 
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There remains the question of the control of tnanahkriya. I 
remember to have drawn your attention frequently to the fact tha^ 
the Sanskrit term, * manat \ does not correspond to the English 
word, * mind'. It is generally understood to stand for that 
peculiar function of the faculty of attention by means of which the 
operation of the senses in relation to the external objects are, as it 
were, reported to the soul. You know very well that it is possible 
for people to be absent-minded ; men belonging to my profession 
arc, in the view of comic journals, notorious for this failing. 
What do we intend to convey exactly by saying that some person 
is absent-minded ? We mean that he is so absorbed in some train 
of thought that he is dead to the world around him, that his senses 
do not report to his soul their reactions to the external world. 
His eyes may remain open ; no physical impediment may obstruct 
his ears ; nevertheless, the eyes do not see and the ears do not 
hear. 

In the language of Sanskrit psychology, this is explained by 
tke statement that, for the time being, the manas is not directed 
to the perception of external objects by these senses. It is not that 
the light reflected from the various objects around him fails to 
produce its impression on the retina of his eyes ; it is not that the 
sounds produced in the neighbourhood fail to travel through the 
air and strike the tympanum of his ears. These things happen in 
his case as they do in the case of any one sitting near him, who is 
not absent-minded. Nonetheless, while the man who is not 
absent-minded sees with his eyes and hears with his ears, the man 
who is absent-minded or is absorbed in some kind of thought or 
meditation neither sees nor hears. The difference between the two 
is stated by Sanskrit thinkers to be due to the fact that, while in 
the one case, the faculty of attention or manas is directed to the 
perception of external objects by the senses, in the other it is 
directed towards the thought or meditation in which the man is 
engaged. 

Think of our senses as a sub-post-oflice. The manat will then 
be something like a central post-office. Now this central office 
may be engaged in two different sorts of work. It may receive 
letters from the sub-offices for transmission to their destinations, 
or it may be transmitting its own messages or letters to their 
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destinations. In the Utter case, it is engaged not so much in 
receiving as in despatching. If you can overlook the imperfections 
of this analogy, you will see that it tries to illustrate the peculiar 
position of the tnanas, in relation to the senses on the one hand 
and the soul on the other. It if the channel through which the 
reports of the senses are conveyed to the soul. If the manas 
refuses to carry a message, the soul remains unaware of the 
experience sought to be reported. The soul becomes aware of the 
external world, only when the manas conveys the messages of the 
senses to the soul. 

If such is the function of the manas in psychology, then it 
is not very difficult for us to see how we can control by our 
determination the kriy^ of the manas aUo. If our resolution is 
such as to encourage us in thought and meditation, then we can 
make ourselves dead to the external world for the time being. 
The manas can help us in internal concentration or introspection . 
Suppose there is a younc man who is trying to work out a difficult 
problem in mathematics on his slate. The window of his room 
opens out to a busy street. Sights and sounds and, perhaps » 
smells also from the street assault his senses. If he has a strong 
will, then this assault will not affect him in any way. For the 
manas will not then convey to the soul the report of the senses, 
and so he will be saved from distraction. It is only when his will 
is weak that he will have to seek physical protection from this 
assault by closing the window. It is clear, therefore, that the 
determination ot the will controls the working of our faculty of 
attention and decides whether it is to be directed externally or 
internally. 

Let us now try to examine the other characterisrics of the sattvikl 
dhriti mentioned in this ^loka. It is required to be uns verving 
through steady application. It is possible for us to make 
resolutions again and again, keep them for a time and then bre^k 
them. This kind of action shows that the will is not being applied 
steadily. It is further required that the will should nor waver. 
Take, again, the example of the youthful student of mathemat ics. 
If he resolves thu the colourful scenes in the street should not 
disturb him till his problem is solved, and sticks to his resolution, 
then we can say that his dhriti is avyabhichd rini. If, however, he 
contents himself with solving a portion of his problem and then 
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Immerses himself in the study of another subject, say, physlolofty, 
then too the mind is not devoid of resolution, but the object of his 
mental activity has changed. When the object of your attention 
changes in this manner before the object of your first resolution is 
fully and finally accomplished, then your dhriti is vyabhich^rinL 
If, therefore, your dhriti is to deserve the epithet of * sattvikT \ it 
must be directed to the control of the faculty of attention, the 
physiological activities and aptitudes, and the operations of the 
senses ; this control must be exercised constantly, and its object 
should not change from moment to moment. 

The s^tfviki dhriti thus defined will help us to acquire the 
attitude of and enable us to ger rid of the bondage of 

karma bv freeing us from the tendencies of de^^ire and aversion 
that ordinarilv arise in the minds of all when the senses are 
active. We will now piss on to the consider ition of the rSjasl 

dhriti ^ 


34. O. Arjuna, that will is ra jrtsa by means of which 
one who is desirous of fruits, as the occasion may justify, 
adheres to righteousness, pleasure and wealth. 

In Sanskrit literature, they speak of four purush^rthas or 
objects for which men struggle and strive. These, as you may be 
aware, are dharma or the observance of righteousness, artha or 
the acquisition of wealth, kama or the gratification of desire, and 
moksha or the emancipation of the soul. Of these, moksha is 
regarded as the parama-puru^ihartha^ the supreme object of 
human pursuit, the summum boni^m towards which all wise human 
endeavour should be directed. The first three purushitrthas are 
collectively known as tri'varga- Hinduism bolds that it is 
perfectly legitimate to strive for these three objectives. But it is 
necessary that kama and artha should be sought for and won only 
through dharma^ Duty may be a stern mistress, but she need not 
make you poor, and your life ugly and drab. It is possible for 
you to live a life which is perfectly in accordance with righteousness 
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and at the fame time happy and prosperous. Righteous men have 
lived happily and in affluence, even as unrighteous men ; and 
contrariwise, unrighteous men have suflFercd from want and poverty 
even as righteous men. There is no necessary relation between 
righteousness on the one hand and poverty on the other, nor 
between sin and riches. The pursuit of artha and kama is by no 
means inconsistent with the practice of dharma. Indeed, one of 
the standard definitions of dharma in our philosophical literature 
declares that dharma is that from which results the attainment of 
prosperity here and salvation hereafter. We have the highest 
authority, therefore, for stating that the Hindu ideal of duty does 
not make the attainment of prosperity here incompatible with the 
attainment of salvation hereafter. 

Indeed, the attainment of artha and kama through the 
transgression of dharma has its own drawbacks, even from the 
standpoint of worldly wisdom. Human beings, however wicked 
and sinful, have some sort of conscience. It is part of their 
heritage as men. And conscience, as you know, is a difficult 
thing to kill. It may receive knock-down blows, but it has a knack 
of reviving at inconvenient moments and upsetting all calculations* 
That being the case, when wealth is acquired or desire gratified in 
improper or immoral ways, there is always the danger of our 
conscience spoiling our enjoyment. Money, whether justly or 
unjustly earned, can satisfy our desires. But when it is unjustly 
earned, there may be uneasy stirrings of the conscience within, and 
our peace of mind may be marred by ugly reminders of our sin, 
when we would fain forget it. It may even be that a luxurious 
life bought from the wages of sin will not give us as much joy as a 
simple but honest life. And none of us can be so sure of having 
stilled the voice of God within us as to expect to enjoy with 
impunity and with full satisfaction ill-gotten gains. In this way, 
the attainment of artha and kdma through the paths of dharma 
may be seen to give us more certain happiness than their pursuit 
through proper ways. The rajasi dhTiti will help us to seek 
wealth and to satisfy our normal and natural desires, consistently 
with the demands of righteousness. 

Please note that, though the rSjast dhriti will enable us to 
live a life which is not incompatible with righteousness, it cannot 
set us on the road to salvation. In consequence, it is inferior to 
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the sSttviki dhriti. By seeking kama and mriha^ paying due heed 
to the requirements of dhanna^ we are not striving to kill 
selfishness. When our highest ideal happens to be the attainment 
of prosperity here through right and proper methods, we do not 
give up the fruits of our labour. We want to enjoy the legitimate 
fruits of our work. We may not be greedy, we may not covet 
the possessions of others, but we feel, when we are at this moral 
level, that we have a right to the fruits that accrue legitimately 
from our honest toil. Some of you may be familiar with 
lSafikar5ch5rya*s wise advice : “ Gladden your mind with the wealth 
that you acquire through your labour.^’ {Yallahhase nijahartno* 
p3ttam vittam iena vinodaya chittam*) The attitude that I have 
outlined above can be understood to be characteristic of one who 
has the rSjasl dhriti, only if we interpret the word * prasanga* 
occurring in the second line as * prasakti ^ This interpretation is 
supported by the fact that its implications are in accord with the 
pursuit of artha and kama through dharma, which is declared in 
the fiTsSt line to be the essential characteristic of the rdjast 
dhriti^ The term, * prasaAga,* h^iS zXso been understood in the 
sense of of attachment, of over-much attachment. There 

is no insuperable objection to this interpretation also, and you 
may choose whichever meaning you prefer. 

35. That will, O Arjuna, by which one of perverse 
mind is unable to give up sleep, fear, grief, despondency 
and folly^ is tamasa. 

* Tamasl dhriti ’ is possible both in the case of the man of 
perverse intelligence and the man of no intelligence. Suedi men 
are unable to give up the tendency to sleep too much. 
Determination and practice, as you are aware, can make it possible 
for us to control sleep. Some people lay their heads on the pillow 
with a resolution to wake up at a particular hour in the morning, 
and they do get up at the correct hour without the aid of any 
alarm-clocks. Napoleon is reputed to have possessed the faculty 
of going to sleep and waking up whenever he wanted. There are 
also a fairly large body of men who have to work during the dead 
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hours of the night, when the rest of the world is sleeping 
soundly — night-watchmen, for instance, and drivers of steam 
locomotives. They carry out their work without feeling any great 
difficulty. But if the will is weak, then we succumb to the 
ovsrpowering influence of sleep. 

Bhaya is fear. The man of fUtnasi dhriti is not endowed with 
courage. He is ever subject to the benumbing influence of fear. 
As you are aware, it is the presence of rdga and dvesha that gives 
rise to fear. If you have such equanimity of mind as not to be 
subject to the pleasures and pains that almost invariably accompany 
your experiences, and if you do not care to have more and more 
©f pleasant experiences and less and less of painful experiences, 
how can fear affect you ? Fear is nothing but the expectation of a 
possible disappointment. Suppose you are a trader. You have 
stocked in goods with the hope of selling them at a huge profit. 
You learn then that there is a good chance of the market being 
upset. You are at once in the grip of fear. The prospect of a loss 
makes you afraid. What is this fear due to 1 Surely, to your 
rliga in relation to the profits that you have reckoned upon. If 
there had been no such rdga. the possibility of the market being 
upset will not worry you. Suppose now that this apprehended 
loss actually occurs and that the market goes against you through 
a rival dumping his goods. Your attitude towards your successful 
rival would be one of krodha or anger. Fear, attachment and 
anger are related in this way. 

Now, fear arises when disappointment looms at a distance. 
When the diSdppointment actually arrives, we have sorrow. We 
bemoan our loss. The grief may be a passing emotion, or if 
sufficleRtly severe, it may grow into despondency and unnerve us 
for all time. When our mental equilibrium is lost in this manner, 
there is vishdda. Any of these emotions may make us insane for 
the time being. There is the madness of desire, the madness of 
anger, the madness of grief and the madness of despair. This may 
well be the meaning ot ‘ niada \ It has also been understood as 
sensual appetite. 

Consider a man whose resolution is too weak to enable him 
to control his tendency to sleep, to fear, to sorrow, to despair 
and to become mad under the influence of anger, fear or sorrow • 
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Think of a man so readily incited or so strongly emotional as to be 
the prey of every passing emotion. His intellectual power and 
vigour of will are so weak as to place him entirely at the mercy of 
his emotions. He becomes the slave of his passions. His will is 
absolutely impotent and cannot give him moral strength or the 
capacity to advance spiritually. Such is the tamast dhTiti- 

To sum up Sri Kfishtia’s teaching on the classification of 
dhriti* The sattvikl dhriti is such as will help one to kill 
selfishness and facilitate the attainment of moksha. The r^jasl 
dhTiii will enable a man to live an honourable and worthy life, 
perfectly in accordance with righteousness. That dhriti which is 
too impotent to be helpful in either of these ways is tdmasi . 
According as our determination is sdttxnka, rdjasa or 
our endeavour in life will be directed towards the arttinment of 
moksha, or of the pleasures of life consistently with the practic e 
of righteousness, or of abject slavery to the senses. Whatever one's 
object in life iv he, it is necessary that one ’?hould oossess som * 
sort of dhriti or the power of controlling the natural tendencies of 
raga and dvesha* You mav control them to such an extent as to 
kill selfishness altogether and thus fit yourself for the salvation of 
moksha^ Or you may exercise your control at least to the extent 
of making your quest after wealth and the gratification of desire 
consistent with the practice of virtue. From the level of this 
dhritiy you may rise to that level of the sottviki dhriti, if not in this 
life, at least in the course of the next reincarnation. If your will 
falls below the strength demanded of the rdjasl dhriti, if your 
determination is so feeble as to make you always the slave of your 
passions, tossed hither and thither by passing gusts of emotion, 
then it is very difficult for your life to progress at all. Your dhriti 
is then of the worst possible type ; it is t^fnasL 

The first thing that we have to note about the scheme of life 
propounded by Sri Kfishna is that we have to take care of our 
dhTiti, our mental determination. Once that is done, we are 
assured of success in the end. If you think your will power is 
weak, try again and again. Yoga is the means of success. If you 
endeavour long enough and on a sufficient number of occasions, 
you will find that your will is growing in strength of its own 
accord, that you have acquired a power that you never had before. 
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Each time you make your attempt, although you may fail for the 
time being, the vigour of your will is increased. Failures ought 
not to deter us. They must become the stepping-stones to success. 
We must have the faith that human nature is so constituted that 
through practice even the weakest may acquire strength. Nothing 
but blank despair will stare us in the face, if we hold that the weak 
will have to remain weak for all time and that there is always the 
possibility of retrogression and never of progress. Sri Kfish^ia 
does not preach this cheerless and benumbing doctrine. He gives 
us a heartening message of hope and shows the path of deliverance 
even to the weakest and the worst amongst us. The man of 
i^masi dhritiy by assiduous practice, may rise to the level of the 
rdjasi dhTiii^ and further application will enable him in the end to 
reach the heights of the sdttviki dhTiii^ When he can maintain this 
1 cvel steadily and eontinuously, the attainment of the goal of 
moksha is certain and assured. 

With your permission, I will eoncluJe here our work for the 

day. 


Ixxix 


Last time we tried to understand the classification of dhriti or 
the mental resolution with which men engage themselves in various 
activities and do their duties well or ill, as the case may be. This 
dhriti, we saw, is all important in regard to the direction of the 
activities of men and the manner in which they arc done* 
According as men will, so do they work. The s^itvik! dhriti 
helps one to lead the sattvika life, and so too the rojasl or 
tamasi dhriti helps men to lead lives which are r^jasa or i^masa* 
fer! Krishna now proceeds to consider the various kinds of 
pleasures that men may attain by working with different motives 
and in different ways. Pleasure or happiness of some kind or the 
avoidance of some pain — this is almost always the goal of our 
activities. Having considered the motives and methods of work 
and agent, Sri Krishna very naturally turns to the consideration of 
the results of work. 
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36'-37, Now, hear from Me, O Arjuna, about the 
threefold (classification of) pleasure. That pleasure is 
said to be sativika, in which one comes to enjoy through 
practice and in which one reaches the end of pain, 
which is like poison at the beginning but like nectar at 
the end, and which gives rise to clear knowledge of the 
soul. 

All the pleasures that we know of have the unfortunate knack 
of satiating us after a time. No pleasure but cloys through 
frequent experience. It is a case of familiarity breeding, not 
merely contempt, but repulsion also. Think of those, for instance, 
who are constantly moving ne^r the Taj Mahal. What effect will 
this dream dreamt in marble, this undying monument to a deathless 
love, have on them ? Very probably, they may not see the 
superb beauty of the Taj. Looking on it every day may dull tlie 
keen edge of their sensitiveness to its charm. A true arti-^t, 
perhaps, may thrill with wonder every time he sees that spl mdid 
mausoleum ; but for most of us, ‘ custom ’ may ‘ stale ' irs 
loveliness. Consider as another example our liking for any kind 
of food, say, sweets. We may be eager for them, we may eat a 
certain amount of them with enjoyment and relish, but there is 
always a point of satiation which puts an end to our enjoyment. 
In the case of most pleasures thal fall within the range of common 
experi-nce, it may be thus observed that they tend to lose their 
power to please by repetition, fferc in this verse, certain excep- 
tional pleasures are indicated, which possess the remarkable 
characteristic of improving on acquaintance. 

The s^ttvika pleasures, we arc told, are such that we learn to 
enjoy them by frequently experiencing them. How this can be, 
we will learn presently. Yet another fact of experience is that no 
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pleasure is free from seme kind of admixture with pain. ** Our 
sincerest laughter with some pain is fraught/' And while there is 
this undercurrent of sorrow in all our experience of pleasure, it is 
also to be noted that pleasure is evanescent by nature and is almost 
invariably succeeded by pain. The sattvika pleasures are, 
however, pure and unalloyed and do not lead to pain. In their 
experience, we reach the end of pain. Of ordinary pleasures, 
again, it may be noted that they are attractive at the beginning and 
repulsive at the end. Sugar is sweet as nectar at first, but when 
the tongue is satiated, there is nausea. Eating what we like up to 
the point of satiation, we will be fortunate to escape with a 
light doctor's bill. But the distinctive characteristic of the 
aQttviha pleasures is that they repel at first, but are attractive in 
the end. 

You may ask whether there is anything in our ordinary 
experience, which illustrates this. Take, for example, a young 
man who has acquired culture after going through a course of 
education. He is in a position to enjoy the pleasures which the 
study of poetry or of art or of philosophy can give ruse to. Now 
in order to acquire this power, it was necessary that he should 
undergo a course of study. He had to submit himself to the 
discipline imposed by his teachers in school and college, and by his 
parents at home. During this period of training, he must have 
felt the discipline unpleasant, to say the least. But in the end, 
when he blossoms out as a man of culture, he has acquired the 
capacity to enjoy certain superior kinds of pleasures which 
others who have not had this training, cannot enjoy. If he now 
looks back upon those days, when he was forced to go through 
a disagreeable discipline, he is certain to feel grateful and friendly 
towards those who directed him through it. You will observe 
from this example that initial pain and final enjoyment are 
possible in relation to certain kinds of pleasure. Take the yoj^tn 
as another instance, feri Krishna has told us that few can succeed 
in the practice of yoga» The discipline, as we well know, is 
rigorous and exacting. But when one has successfully braved the 
ordeal and experienced the unique bliss of self-realisation or 
God-realisation, one will have no hard thoughts left for the 
training that gave one the power to realise that experience. 
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Lastly, it is declared tkat the s^ttvika pleasures give rise to a 
clear knowledge of the nature of the dtman^ That is, they help 
us in achieving self-realisation. The seat of these pleasures is not 
in the senses. They are akin to the soul and belong to its realm. 
To the man who is a slave to the pleasures of the senses, the idea 
that there is such a thing as the soul is not likely to occur. la 
fact, the body is the one and only reality for him. The end and 
aim of his life consist in enjoying the pleasures of the body. He 
never realises that the purposes of the soul are higher than those 
of the body, and that the body, indeed, is nothing more than an 
instrument for the soul to realise its ends. Even when the pursuit 
of the pleasures of the body results in pain and disappointment, 
wisdom nevrr dawns nn him. Som^, however, who start in life 
after this fashion learn from experience. Realising that life 
is not nil sugar and sweetness, that the hitters follow the sweets, 
they change their plan of life and strain their eyes to catch a 
glimpse of the true destiny of the soul. The point to be noted is 
that the pleasures of the sensei do not awaken them to this. So 
long as they last, the pleasures of the senses deaden our seniitive- 
ness to the demands of the soul. They do not spring from, nor 
can co-exist with, nor result in any clear knowledge of the soul. 

Think now of the pleasures of the mind. One who can enjoy 
these pleasures must have been specially trained. No one can 
acquire this power without undergoing a strenuous discipline. 
This presupposes some sort of control over the senses. It does 
not matter in the least whether this control is exercise i voluntarily 
or through external pressure, so long as it is recognised that the 
power to enjoy these pleasures is won as a result of the exercise of 
self-control. To hive gone through such a divseipline indicate? 
that during the coiws^ of the discipline, the mind has learnt to see 
the truth of things. The enjoyment of the higher pleasures is thus 
not inconsistent with an enhanced appreciation of the truth of 
things. The pleasures of the senses, however, ar« apt to cloud 
the intellect. They unbalance the mind and make reason the slave 
of desire. We may note in passing that some commentators have 
understood the purport of the expression, ^ otma^biiddhi* 
pras^da'jam \ to be that the sdttvika pleasures spring from a 
clear knowledge of the loul. This is, of course, obvious. 
Without realising the nature of the soul, it is not possible for us 
even to cognise the existence of these pleasures. 
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38. That pleasure is spoken of as rajasa^ which 
(springs) from the union of the perceivable objects with the 
^perceiving senses, which is comparable to nectar at the 
beginnifig, but is like poison at the end. 

In understanding this verse, we have to bear in mind that the 
sattvika pleasures are not apparently conceived to be the result of 
the contact of the senses with their objects. I spoke of them, you 
will remember, as pleasures of the mind, and as being kin with 
the soul and belonging to its realm. Here we are told that the 
rojasa pleasures are produced from the contact of the senses with 
their objects. Here, too, it is of course the mind which 
experiences, but it is not altogether responsible for these pleasures. 
They are not completely dependent on the mind for their existence. 
They may be conceived to arise somewhat in the following 
manner. We start with the senses which are in us, and the 
objects to be perceived by these senses, which are outside of us. 
There is a relation established between the perceiving senses and 
the outer objects to be perceived by them, and this relation of 
contact, as we may say, is responsible for the production of the 
experience of pleasure. Consider the pleasure that we feel by 
tasting the sweetness of sugar. The sugar is an object to be 
perceived by our senses, it is outside of us. It has to be brought 
into contact with the palate before the sensation of sweetness and 
the consequent pleasure are experienced. Let us now look at the 
pleasure derived by the yogin in the state of contemplation or 
sam^dhi* There is nothing outside of him which is needed to 
give him this unique bliss. The pleasure, so to speak, rises from 
some deep fountain within him. 

So we may say that the more completely the pleasure that one 
enjoys is of an intellectual ©r spiritual nature, the less is it 
dependent on external objects, and conversely the more the 
pleasure is dependent on external objects, the less is it intellectual 
or spiritual. And the nature of these pleasures which spring from 
the contact of the perceiving senses with the perceivable objects 
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and for which most of us struggle and strive, is that they are 
enjoyable in the beginning, but repulsive in their culmination. 

f5f^r5r^njTr^r4 ii ii 

39. That pleasure, which at first and in its conse- 
quences deludes the soul, and which springs out of sleep, 
sloth and excitement, is said to be tamasa. 

To the i^niasa category belong the ple*s arcs that delude the 
soul. They have not even the saving grace of the rojasa pleasures 
which by the pain that they give in the end may incite wisdom. It 
is not easy to prick the bubble of their self-conceit and show them 
up in their true colours. They spring from sleep, idleness and 
excitement. To Kunabhakarija, nothing was so attractive as sleep. 
There are men in our midst today, who kill their time by sleeping 
as long as they can. There are men again who laze and idle away, 
when there is work demanding to be done. They prefer to live in 
the land of lotus-eaters, dreaming, idling and sleeping. Pram^da 
is some kind of excitement which leads you to forget yourself, 
the excitement of anger, envy or intoxication, for instance. The 
term, ^ pramdda\ may also be understood as indifference or 
heedlessness. Very naturally, if you are inattentive and indifferent, 
you cannot acquire true knowledge, and the knowledge that you 
acquire may be so defective as to delude you. 

Having classified work and the related mental dispositions 
under the three heads of sdttvzka, rdjasa and tdmasa^ Sri Kfishria 
proceeds to reach that this threefold classification is universally 
applicable. There is nothing in the universe, He declares, which 
cannot be brought under one or other of these categories, nothing 
of the nature of a physical object or of human experience, whether 
sensual, intellectual or moral. 

IT «rr f^Br ?rr jsr: i 

u a® h 

40. There is no entity here on earth, nor among 
the gods in heaven, which is free from these three gums 
born of prakrjti. 
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Wherever there is prakriti^ there naturally we have the three 
gupas of prakriti* It is conceived that even in the world of the gods, 
prakfiti is present* Even the gods are believed to possess bodies 
made up of prakfiti. The Lord alone is free from compulsory 
association with prakfiti and in actual fact exercises dominion 
over it. When embodiments, animal, human and divine, are in 
this manner made up of prakriH^ they are subject to tha influence 
of the three gunas- In relation to all these entities, all the three 
guftas are exercising their influence. But in different circumstances 
different gunas will exercise a prevlominant influence. N we all 
know that different effects flow from the preponderanc e of liff rent 
guftas. When sattva is dominant, we have certain re.sulrs ; v/hen 
-^ajas is potent, we have certain other results ; and when tamds is 
pre-eminent, we have still other results. We, therefore, associate 
characteristic effects with the preponderance of each of the three 
gunaa of prakfiti ^ an.i say that such and such an entity is s^ttvika^ 
rajasa or t^masa, according to the characteris^iv's it manifests. 
Since the whole universe has prakfiti for one of its essential 
constituents, the threefol 1 cl jssifi: ition necording to the n iture of 
the guftas must be universally applicable. 

We have also learnt that the three gunas of prakriti represet^t 
not merely states or aspects of prakfiti but stand for distinctive 
moral attributes. (Chapter XIV). Accordingly, mental and moral 
characteristics have been classified under the three hea ls of 
s^ttvika, rajasa and tamasa. When our physical constitution is 
under the dominant influence of one of the gunas^ our mental and 
moral characteristics will be those associated with that guna. 
Now, it has also been laid down that our endeavours in life 
should be directed to raise ours.dves from whatever position we 
may be into that condition in which the sattva-guna dominates. 
The direction of pr^igcess is from the preponderance of tamas to 
that of sattva. Those ^hal are established in sattva, as you learnt, 
g(.) up, while those who are under the influence of tamas fall down. 
Those who are influenced by rajas are entangled in a monotonous 
orbit and tend to remain at the same level for all time. (XIV. 18.) 
We have been advised to cultivate sattvika characteristics and to 
overcome the tendencies associated with the other two guftas. We 
must use our will to struggle against our inborn tendencies* If 
there is a tendency in us which makes for sleep or idleness, we 
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must try to overcome it. Every effort that we make in the right 
direction increases the power of our will and adds a brick, so to say, 
to the edifice of our final achievement. The more we try, the 
more likely are we to succeed. Even failures help us in the long 
run. We may rise to higher things through a stairway, every step 
of which is an attempt that failed. Everyone is free to make the 
attempt at any time, and if he persists long enough, is sure to 
succeed. 

This raises immediately a question of some importance. Men 
are born with varying attributes and qualities. Some, for instance, 
may take delight in sleep, while others may be tremendously active 
and energetic. Different faunas predominate in different people, 
and distinguish them from one another. Now, knowing that every 
one of them is bound to improve if he only makes the effort 'in 
the right direction, are we to hold that they should all follow the 
same plan in life ? Is there only one mental and moral prescription 
for all ? 

Sri Kfishtia has already answered this question in the negative 
in another context, and prCvSently refers to it again. The prescrip- 
tion applicable to the moral disease of one man may not cure the 
moral disease of another. Doctors tell us that all fevers cannot be 
treated in the same way, nor can the same fever in different patients 
be treated in exactly the same way. Fevers are of different kinds, 
and the same fever may produce varying effects in different people. 
The treatment must differ according to the nature of the disease 
and the nature of the patient. Even so, the moral diseases of men 
have to be treated wi^h particular reference to the nature of the 
disease and the nature of the patient. Accordingly, Sri Krishi^ia 
teaches that every one will have to liv« the life for which he is 
most fitted, and that in living that life he can progress in such a 
manner as to reach the goal of all human endeavour. If only we 
do our allotted duties in life, giving up our ingrained selfishness 
and all sense of agency and ownership in the firm faith that God is 
the agent of all our acts and the source of all power and energy, we 
will render true worship to God and attain Him in the end, 
whatever our station in life. The question is briefly dealt with in 
the verses following. 
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sFwffnr nfir^T'tfTrffr ii » 

41. The functions of Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vai^yas, 
and of ^udras also, O Arjuna, arc divided in accordance 
with their inborn qualities. 

Every society requires that a number of functions have to be 
carried out by its members. It is not very difficult to arrive at the 
qualifications required of those who have to perform such 
functions. This idea is by no means unfamiliar to the history of 
European philosophy. Plato in his Reptihlic drew a picture of an 
ideal society, arguing from a purely abstract standpoint. There, 
too, he arrives at a classification of functions and of the qualities of 
persons fitted to perform those functions. Plato gives us the 
philosopher, the soldier and the labourer, and we in this country 
have also been taught something not far dissimilar. We need the 
philosopher, the statesman and the soldier, and v/e want also the 
trader and the labourer. The philosopher is required for tlie 
moral progress of society and the statesman for carrying on its 
corporate activities. The soldier sees that order is maifUained and 
that the policy of the statesman is carried out. The labourer 
supplies the material needs of society, and the trader helps in the 
distribution of commodities and the maintenance of contacts with 
other civilisations. Plato, however, believed in slaves. To him 
slavery was a necessary institution, and he delegated to the slaves 
the production of goods and all the labour needed for the 
well-being of society. The freemen, consisting of the philosophers, 
the statesmer^ and the soldiers, were to live on the sweated labour 
of the slaves. In the fourfold classification of society mentioned 
here, no such diiferentiation between slave and freeman is made. 
The labourers torm part of the four classes into which every society 
may be divided and by implication are considered equally honour- 
able citizens with the others. 

It is definitely stated here that the functions of the various 
classes in society have been distributed among them in accordance 
with their subservience to different gunas of prakriti* There is 
no reason for doubt in regard to Sri Krishna’s views on the caste 
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system* He does not hold, as I see it, that birth alone determines 
caste. The natural tendencies of men have also to be taken note 
of. A man born of Brahmin parents may not be a Brahmin. It is 
not that heredity is a negligible factor in determining our 
endowment. The transmission of physical, mental and moral 
tendencies and characteristics by parents to their offspring is a 
factor which w® cannot afford to ignore. But it is not an invariable 
factor. There is no law of the Medes and the Persians laying 
down that as are the parents, so shall the child be always and 
without exception. Heredity notwithstanding, children whom we 
can by no means regard as Brahminical may be born to Brahmin 
parents, and Brahminical children may be born to Kshatriyas, 
Vai^yas or Sudras. It is one^s qualities that determine whether 
one is a Brahmin, or Kshatriya, or Vai^ya, or $uJra. And each 
man by performing well that function for which his nature, 
temperament and qualifications fit him, will attain the highest. 
These things will become clearer in the course of our study of the 
verses that follow, consideration of which I propose to postpone 
to our next class. 


Ixxx 


We were considering last week the question of the apportion- 
ment of various functions in society to different classes in 
accordance with their natural qualifications and endowments. This 
is not the first time that this question is dealt with in the Gita. 
You will remember Sri Krishna’s statement in the fourth chapter 
that the system of four castes was created by Him in accordance 
with the divisions of ‘ qualities ’ and works (IV. 13). Sri Kfishria 
refers to the topic again for the purpose of summing up His 
teachings thereon. We have been taught in this chapter fo far 
from various standpoints that we have to discharge our duties 
dispassionately and in a dedicated spirit. It is natural to aak : 
How are we to learn what our duties are ? Sri Kfish^ta’s answer to 
this question may be found in the verses that we have to do 
to-day. 
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WT^ fiwTWTTf^a^ arw iiWT^Rrq^ ii hr li 

42. Tranquillity, self-control, austerity, purity, 
forgiveness, straightforwardness, wisdom, insight and faith 
in God — this is the function of the Brahmin, as determined 
by this own nature. 

y ama ii tranquillity of spirit, such as makes it impossible for 
one to become excited or perturbed by anything that may take 
place. It does not mean a deadened sensibility, but indicates the 
celm of spirit which rises victorious over our tendency to get 
•lated at success and depressed at failure. Dama is self-control, 
the power to overcome temptations. Mancha is physical as well 
as mental purity. Cleanliness of the body alone is not referred to, 
though this is undoubtedly included in the significance of the term. 
Primarily, the reference is to freedom of the mind from polluting 
thoughts. It is always possible to live a life whicii makes a show 
of purity externally, but is rotten to the core within. Judged from 
without, a man may be altogether flawless, but when you come to 
be closely associated with him and vindersrand the tendency of his 
thoughts, you may find that these thoughts arc not half so pure as 
his correct external life led you to think. 

Ksh^nti is forgiveness. No one who is actuated by selfishness 
and is full of rdfga and dvesha, can be free from anger; and 
remaining under the sway of anger, one cannot be ready to forgive. 
It is only when we learn to meet disappointments bravely and 
banish hate and anger from our thoughts that we can forgive. 
Arjava is straightforwardness, springing from complete harmony 
between the inner thought and the outer act. Jnona is the wisdom 
that guides us in our quest after the supreme good. Vijndna may 
mean insight into the truth of things, or it may stand for spt^cialised 
knowledge of arts and sciences. Wisdom and learning may lead 
us as easily to the Everlasting Nay as to the Everlasting Aye. So, 
over and above all these and transfiguring thtoa all, we must have 
faith in God. 

These qualities determine the Brahminical life. You will 
please note that Sri Kpisht^a does not say that these qualities 
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appertain only to those who are of Brahminical parentage. The 
Gua does not appear to me to uphold caste by birth. The natural 
meaning of the stanza seems to be that whoever possesses these 
qualifications is fit to lead the Brahminical life, whether born of 
Brahminical parents or not. 

sfrsTifts^vrr^ ^ ^wr^rsrJT ii ii 

43* Valour, heroism, courage, cleverness, dauat- 
lessncss in battle, generosity, masterfulness — this is the 
function of the Kshatriya, as determined by his own nature. 

^ aurya is valour. Ttjas is the inborn power of genius, the 
power which overcomes all opposition, the quality which men like 
Alexander, Caesar and Napoleon had. We have understood the 
term, * dhXiti \ m the sense of will-power, but it seems as though 
the word was used in the slightly different sense of courage here. 
Dakshya i* skill in carrying out one’s worl#, resourcefulness. 
Napoleon had both tejas and d(ikshya. They say that he 
introduced new features in military strategy. He was so original 
in his tactics that he almost always took his enemies by surprise 
and inflicted on them crushing defeats, even when his forces 
numbered less than half or a third of those ranged against him. 
Flight from battle is one of the most heinous crimes for a soldier, 
and you are all probably aware of the fact that even to-day military 
authorities consider desertion from the battle-field a capital offence* 
The least that can be required of the soldier is that he should not 
run away from his post of duty. Only those should become 
soldiers who are confident that when the hour of struggle arrives, 
they will not be panic-stricken, and make a disgraceful exhibition 
of themselves- 

I^vara-bhdva is mastership, the power and capacity to lead 
and to rule. We often hear of prominent statesmen and publicists 
being described as born leaders of men. Such persons must 
possess idvara-bh^va- It is not every one who is fit to rule. 
Some persons placed in positions of authority are too soft and 
easy-going with the result that discipline is slackened and the whole 
administrative machinery entrusted to their care becomes lax and 
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loos* -jointed. A few, however, have the knack of running the 
machinery like clock-work. Every one working under such a 
master will be feeling that the master’s eyes are always upon him. 
This power to lead men and to exercise control over them is one 
of the essential characteristics of the Kshatriya. The power to 
rule, however, may be exercised selfishly and may degenerate into 
tyranny. A gifted and masterful man placed in a position of 
authority may cause more harm to society by his selfishness than 
an average citizen. It is, therefore, required of rulers of men that 
they should be generous. 

44e Agricultmrc, cattlc-brccding and commerce 
constitute the function of the Vai^ya, as determined by his 
own nature. And the function of the Sudra, as determined 
by his own nature, is essentially one of service* 

Though her® only the functions of the VaiSya and the Sudra 
are given instead of their qualifications, we must not forget that 
here too it is the. qualification that determines the function. 
Those who are qualified for undertaking these functions are 
expected to undertake them and are styled Sudras or Vai^yas in 
consequence. You must bear in mind that tkc temperament and 
qualities of any one are determined by the guna of prakTiti 
dominant in his case. The nature of men may be sattvika^ 
rajasa or t^ntasa^ and according to the nature of the guna which 
is dominant, their fitness for performing particular kinds of work 
is seen to vary. The man who is predominantly under the 
Influence of^the smttva-guna^ for instance, cannot perform the work 
which naturally appertains to the man of the r^jasa temperament. 
The division of society into four castes is based on the differenti- 
ation of functions arising from the variety of qualifications and 
tendencies. It is not a division iased primarily on birth. 
Heredity of course is a factor which we have to take into 
consideration. There is every likelihood of children inheriting 
the qualities of their parents. None the less, it would be unwise 
to ignore instances of children being born strikingly different from 
their parents. 
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In regard to the division of society into castes^ the ruling 
factor is the natural iStness of the component members thereof to 
perform the various functions that are required for its welLbeing. 
The function in life of any one is determined by his natural 
temperasnent and endowment, whether these are derived from 
heredity or otherwise ; and from one^s function, one's duties are 
determined. Any other arrangement would be harmful and 
injurious both to society and its members. Consider the case, for 
instance, of one who is fitted to live a sdttvika life, but who is 
forced to lead a rajasa life. Apart from the fact that the man 
would not be happy in his work and would not be able to develop 
his own aptitudes, we have to note that such maldistribution of 
functions is bad economy for society. It is true that we have been 
taught that none of us have any rights to the fruits of our work. 
Sri Krishna, however, seems to recognise in some measure the 
title of society to the results of our labour. If the rule of fitness 
is neglected, the quality of the work that men turn out will become 
poor, and society as a whole will cease to be efficient and 
progressive. That is why Sri Kfishpa insists repeatedly that our 
duties in life are determined by our fitness and aptitude. 

It may be asked whether one may not improve one's self by 
education or otherwise. That is certainly possible. All moral 
teaching rests on the possibility of men becoming better and better. 
Nevertheless, we have to remember that it is not an easy thing to 
alter one's personality and acquire a new temperament. It may 
even be that the change from one temperament to another can be 
effected only through a series of births. What is, therefore, 
essential for us to observe as practical sociologists is not the 
method of moulding men to the likeness of some ideal pattern that 
we may admire, but to take them as they are and show them a 
way to deliverance and peace. That, indeed, is the purpose of 
Sri Krishna's teaching. The royal road to salvation is open to all, 
irrespective of class or caste, rank or station. Society requires all 
kinds of work, and it is foolish to make distinctions of high and 
low among the different kinds of work that have to be done* 
Every kind of work is worthy and honourable, and every one, 
Sri Krishna proceeds to teach in the next iloka^ whatever his 
position in life and whatever the kind of function that he is 
discharging, can hope to attain unco the Supreme. 
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45. Man attains beatitude by each being devoted to 
his own work. Hear now how he who is devoted to his 
work reaches success. 

Social organisation raquires that different kinds of work 
should be performed by different individuals. And since there has 
to be direction and control, certain positions in society are made 
subordinate to others. Obedience, as the poet says, is the bond 
of rule. And because in life the servant is assigned a position 
which is inferior to that of his master, we must not consider that 
the work of aervicc rendered by the servant in his position ia 
inferior to the work of mastery rendered by the master in 
his position. We are apt to consider the work of the servant less 
important. It is, however, wrong to hold that the work which 
the servant does as servant is in any way inferior to that which the 
master does as master. This is a difficult lesson to learn, for we 
are all prone to confound the position of the worker with the value 
of his work. Sri Krishna takes good care to guard ui against this 
mistake. If you are fit only for the work of the servant and for 
no other, by all means do that and nothing more. Do not feel 
that the work is inferior or without value. Each man by being 
devoted to the work that specially appertains to him in virtue of 
his natural qualifications can attain salvation. The term, 

* samsiddhi \ means perfection of accomplishment, the attainment 
of final release. You can win moksha by doing your work in life 
in the right manner. It do/s not matter in the least what the 
nature of your work is. The sine qua non for the attainment of 
samsiddhi is that you should do the work for which you are 
qualified, unselfishly and well. 

We may look at the question also from the standpoint of the 
law of equality which Sri Krishna has been asking us to adopt. If 
all souls are essmtially siniilur to one another, and if the differences 
among men arc derived only from the nature ot their embodi- 
ments, there is little justification for perpetuating the distinctions 
that encourage selfishness. The nature and quality of our work, ic 
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is true, are determined by the gui}a of prakriti dominant in us. 
None the less, we are not entitled t# say that the work turned out by 
one man is inferior or superior to that ef another. Every worker is 
great in his own place. Take a watch. It consists of a number of 
parts. There arc the minute, the hour and the second hands, there is 
the main-'spring, and there are numerous wheels, big and small. Can 
you say that the work of any of these parts is inferior or superior 
to that of any other part ? Obviously, you cannot. If ths watch is 
to work properly, every part must do its job. You may look 
upon human society as a well-ordered mechanism which is intended 
to serve a definite purpose. You may call this purpose the moral 
and spiritual elevation of the race, or if you prefer the language of 
the ^dfikhya philosophy, you may say that the process of evolution 
going on in Nature is intended to culminate in the emancipation 
of the spirit. As the function of the watch is to indicate time, 
even so the function of human society is to liberate the soul from 
the trammels of the flesh. 

If the mechanism of human society is to serve this end well, 
there should be co-ordination among its parts. And this co- 
ordination may require the subordination of some individuals to 
others, but the subordination must not be understood to imply 
that the work done by the subordinate person is inferior in value 
or less needed for the fulfilment of the aim of society. Every kind 
of work is necessary, if the machinery of society is to run well. 
The false notion that the work of the Brahmin or of the Kshatriya 
is more important or more valuable than that of the VaUya or of 
the Sudra will not stand a moment’s examination. Before the 
Brahmin can meditate and teach and the Kshatriya rule and 
govern, they have to eat and live. And for this they have to 
depend on the Vaiiya and the Sudra who plough the land and 
grow the corn. Judging the various kinds of work required for 
society by themselves, you cannot say that one kind of work is 
superior or inferior to another. 

All workers Wave to co-operate and co-ordinate, if society is to 
remain healthy, prosperous and progressive. And for this purpose, 
the component members of society will have to enter into relations 
with one another, and it so happens that the adjustments of individual 
relations require that sonae should be masters and that others 
should be servants. But we must always take care not to confound 
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th« value of the work with the status of the worker. If you ask 
whether the work of service can give one the same kind of 
samsiddhi as the work of tapas or of ddna, the answer is : “Yes”. 
According to Sri Krish^St every one can attain samsiddhi by 
doing weli and in a dedicated spirit the work for which one is 
qualified. Those who consider that moksha can be won only 
through jnSna think that the performance of one’s duties in the 
manner indicated here will lead one to the knowledge that alone 
can secure salvation. 

5T^%%-T5TT I 

irrsi^r: ii ii 

46. Man attains perfection by worshipping through 
the due discharge of his duty Him from whom is the 
evolution of all beings and by whom all this is pervaded. 

In this :^loha, Sri Kfish^ia explains what He means by stating that 
men can attain salvation by being devoted to their work. Devotion 
to duty means nothing less than the belief that one is worshipping 
God by discharging one^s duty. Faith in God is also bound to 
promote the proper spirit in which one's duties ought to be 
discharged. You may remember the beautiful simile which looks 
upon God as penetrating into and supporting the universe in the 
manner in which the thread of a necklace supports the gems which 
are strung on it. Yon are abo aware of the manner in whi.'h the 
existence of God as immanent in this way and yet transcendent 
withal, has been established. As in the case of the soul, there is a 
double proof adduced in support of the existence of God. It may 
be remembered that the existence of the soul was shown to rest on 
a psychological analysis of the mind as well as the experience of 
the yogin^ In like manner, the existence of God was established 
by a philosophical analysis of the phenomena which we collectively 
describe a$ Nature, and also by the experience of God-realisation. 
The method of philosophical analysis is not fully conclusive. 
Reason has been pressed as easily into the service of atheism as 
into that of theism. That is why the GUS tails us that Nature 
may act either as a veil, screening God from our vision, or as a 
luminous guide, revealing the God within. Nature lifts her veil 
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from the holy of holies only to a select few. In any case, this 
proof is a purely inferential one. But the reality of the existence 
of God is realised directly in personal experience by those who 
are privileged to progress beyond the experience of self-realisation 
and attain the summit of God-realisation. 

What do these proofs tell us about God ? They show Him as 
the source of all beings and as pervading the entire universe in 
such a manner that every action in the universe is motivated by 
His power and energy. When we learn and feel that we are all 
from Him and that our power to do and dare comes from Him, 
where is there any reason for making much of distinctions among 
us ? The man who plou^zhs the ground and sows the corn is as 
much a child of God as the man who meditates and teaches or the 
man who rules from the throne. We all hsil from the same 
source and are as children of the same father. There is nothing 
which we can call our own in all this wide universe, because 
everything is from Him. The different beings in the universe 
accomplish what they do achieve, not through any independent 
power of their own, but through the grace of God. In regard to 
all kinds of work, whether the world looks upon them as high or 
low, whether it is Brahminical or Kasha triya work, or the work of 
the Vaii^va or the feudra, whatever work men and women in society 
may perform, they work through the power that they obtain from 
the source of their existence. Thus unselfishness in the 
performance of work becomes a matter of necessity. Any kind 
of work, high or low, pleasant or unpleasant, when done 
vinselfishly, is bound to lead us to samsiddhi. 

It may be stated that if you do not worship God by dicing the 
work that falls to your lot in virtue of your natural qualifications, 
unselfishly and well, you are finding fault with God. It may be 
that He has not endowed you with the qualities of a soldier or a 
master, but has dowered you in ample measure with the capacity 
for service. Suppose you endeavour to live, not the life of service 
for which you are fitted, but the life of a master out of a selfish 
longing for the exercise of power ; then you must be considered as 
raising the banner of revolt against God. Ic would be like a small 
wheel in a watch finding fault with the watchmaker for making it 
small. If the small wheel feels envious of the large wheel and tries 
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to take its place, the result will be the ruin of the mechanism of 
the watch. Each wheel has a definite function to serve, and is 
qualified only for serving it. It will be a pronounced misfit doing 
any other kind of work than the one for which it is intended. 
The position will become clear, if we consider certain functions 
which we all recognise as appertaining specially to certain 
individuals. It is admitted on all hands that all men cannot write 
poetry, for instance, or paint pictures. Even the law recognises 
that some kinds of contract like painting portraits cannot be 
discharged except by the persons that contracted to perform them. 
Here are certain functions which fall to one^s lot through natural 
endowment. There are also instances of functions which require 
technical training. Almost all kinds of mechanical and professional 
work require technical knowledge and experience. Only men 
possessing certain definite qualifications can be allowed to carry 
them out. 

Suppose we apply universally the principle recognised here. 
Think of the whole society as a huge organism. Every part of it is 
allotted a definite function in virtue of its fitness for discharging 
that function. For the well-being of the part and the welfare of 
the whole, each part must discharge its specified function efficiently. 
Every member of society is born to fulfil certain functions and 
discharge certain duties. By performing in a dedicated spirit the 
duties that have fallen to one’s lot, one may hope to attain the 
salvation of moksha. It does not matter in the least what that 
work is. The philosopher who meditates on the riddle of 
existence and flowers out as the moral guide of mankind ; the 
soldier who protects society both from civil disorder and external 
aggression; the Vai^ya who distributes commodities by his 
commercial activities ; the Sudra who by his labour makes the soil 
yield the rich fruit of harvest — all serve God equally well by the due 
fulfilment of their several duties. 

Now, please observe that nothing that I have said should make 
you understand that either in India or elsewhere society is at 
present run along these lines, that every one in the world today is 
allotted his proper function and place in life. There may be ample 
room for reform and reorganisation of society, but the statement 
made here is generally applicable. The way to salvation lies 
through the due performance of the duties that fall to one’s lot 
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through one’s qualifications. By doing that work» one is serving 
God, the source of all existence and power. The golden key to 
unlock the doors of heaven thus lies in our own hands. If we do 
the work that becomes our duty, unselfishly and well, we will be 
worshipping God in the right manner and will be able to win 
freedom from the bonds of karma in the end. 


Ixxxi 

Last week, you may remember, we dealt with the question of 
the distribution of the various functions that society requires for 
its continued existence from among its members in accordance 
with their natural qualifications. In dealing with this subject, 
Sri Kftsbiia warned us against making distinctions of high and 
low in respect of the duties that men have to discharge. It is 
certainly true that social organisation requires that there should 
be something like a hierarchy involving various grades and degrees 
of subordination among the members of society in their 
relations towards one another. Some have to be masters and 
others have to be servants, and even the masters in their 
turn have their masters. Without some kind of arrangement 
providing for authoritative direction and control, society cannot 
function as the highly complex organism that it is. Even in that 
small and compact social unit, the family, the exoerience of 
mankind has found it essential to have relations of subordination 
and supervision among its members. So long as the father 
continues to be in good health and of sound mind, he generally 
controls the family. The son has to be subordinate to the father, 
and traditionally at least, the wife is subordinate to the husband, 
though one must not forgot that the wife rules in many a home. 
The relations stated above are by no means invariable. When 
the father becomes old and feeble, the son has to bear the brunt 
of the family burden. The relation of one being superior and 
another subordinate, of one exercising authority and another 
tendering obedience, cannot he avoided, if men are to live in 
groups and communities, and not as isolated individuals. 

The fact that such relations prevail to-day all over the world 
and will have to prevail even in the ideal conditions painted by 
dreamers of social utopias, must not lead us to think that the 
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work of exercising authority is by itself superior to the work of 
tendering obedience. We arc apt to regard the work of the 
coramander-in-chief, for instance, as being more honourable than 
that of the soldier in the ranks. We are taught in the Gita that 
such ideas arc wrong. Even from the standpoint of common-sense, 
the intrinsic superiority of the commander-in-'chief does not seem 
so obvious as it appears at first sight. What can the commander- 
in-chief do without the soldiers who fight under his orders? 
Nothing is so ridiculous as an army of generals without any 
soldiers to obey them. Wheresoever men have to work together, 
wheresoever joint action by men is required, it becomes necessary 
that authority has to be exercised by a few and ob-dience tend red 
by others. Otherwise, there cannot be co-ordination among the 
members of the community^ and such a thing as social life or 
organisation can have no existence at all. 

It may thus be seen that in the relations among men in 
we cannot avoid the existence of master and servant. There has 
to be such a division of functions as to make some men exercise 
authority and others tender obedience. But this must not lend us 
to think that some sorts of work are by themst lv»^s superior or 
inferior to c:)ther sorts of work. When the functions of men are 
determined by their qualifications, that is, accoriling as rhelr 
embodiments are preponderatingly sditvika, rdjasa or tdmascf^ 
we cannot say that one function is more or less worthy than 
• another. The function for which any one is qualified is the most 
worthy so far as he is concerned. No function is by itself 
superior or interior, excellent or wanting in excellence. Every 
mm by performing the function for which lie is qualified ran 
attain the salvation of soul-emancipation and God-artainm nr. 
The ultimate end attained by the philosopher, thr> ruler of men, 
the trader and tlie servant are all the same, provided each of th-m 
undertakes his work on account of his special fitness for it and 
discharges his duties efficiently and without attachment. 

You may be tempted to ask how this can be possible on 
account of the natural tendency to coafound the rank of the 
worker with the kind of work that he does. Work in itself is 
neither high nor low, although workers may be higher or lower in 
rank and pywer. It is so difficult or at least unusual to make this 
distinction that we are apt to consider the work of the superior 
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worker as superior in itself even in the manner in which we are 
prone to regard the work of the subordinate worker as inferior in 
itself. Sr! Krishna repeatedly warns us against miking this 
mistake. He declares that we can all attain salvation equally well, 
whether we occupy higher or lower positions in the organisation 
of society. 

What, you may ask, is the reasoning adopted in support of 
this contention ? It is admitted on all hands, you may say, that 
the man who sends messages, for in'^tance, occupies a status 
superior to that of the man who carries messages; and you may 
question why we shf'juld not consider the work of sending 
messages as snp^^rior in itself to the work of carrying messages. In 
answer to this, I will ask vou to oh<;-rv<. tint sr^ciety is a comolex 
blit vv. ll'knir organism. No hum ui being c^n remain completely 
independent of the influence nnrl n^* d; of others, Tivi^n those 
who ex**rcise aiifhoritv in social organisation form no more than 
cogs in the wheel of a huge mechanism. One who is a m ister 
from one standpoint may be a m-Te servant from another. Take, 
for example, the hend-clerk in a government office. The cleidcs 
are subordinate to him, but he is responsible to the manager or 
superintendent of the office, who in turn is c:onrrolled bv a 
superior officer. We mnv ascend the hierarchy step by step vmdl 
we reach the ministers of th^* crown an 1 the sovereign himself. 
Even they have well recognised limits to their exercise of power. 
In a democratic country, the sovereign and the ministers are guided 
by the will of the people, made Ictiowii through duly eb'cted 
legislatures. And in co«J4itries wh'*re democracy does not prevail, 
the king is almost invariably controlled bv a po verful aristocracy. 
Even the Czar, th** nurocrMfic moniroh of all Russia^, is not his 
own master. His v^ery words are determine I for him by others. 

There is such close co-ordination among the members of 
society that it is not possible for any of them to be absolutely 
independent t>f and free from all control by and subordination to 
others. In fact, as I have often been telling you, there can be 
no co-ordination without subordination. If this is recognised, 
you will feel no difficulty in understanding Sri Kfishna^s position 
that, as all kinds of work are wanted by society, no work can be 
considered high or low in relation to others. There must be a 
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sender as well as a carrier of messages. Indeed, one may go 
farther and say that work which is considered inferior in society is 
really more important in some respects than the work of 
supervision and control exercised by those who are in positions of 
authority. The man who ploughs the land and makes the earth 
yield the harvest of rice and wheat may have to obey many 
masters and may not be able to command any one except, perhaps, 
his own children. This may lead us to regard his work as inferior 
to that of the owner of the land. But, after all, whose work is 
really more important for society? Suppose we have owners of 
lands without the tillers. How long can they manage to live ? 
They will have to give up their luxurious idleness, or perhaps their 
preoccupation with intellectual pursuits, and till the fields 
themselves if the\ are to live at all. The positions of authority 
arc few in the world, and they merely serve to regulate and direi t 
work which is in itself indispensable. Th« maistry who is put in 
charge of the work of building a house, is a mere looker-on. He 
exercises control over other men and secs that each workman does 
his work efficiently. This is police duty more or less, and we 
have to bear in mind that society is not all policemen. Men who 
exercise authoritv are wanted, but they do not make up the whole 
life of society. One may even say that the soul of society lies in 
those who obey. The people are more than their rulers. 

Viewed in this light, there is no work which can be said to be 
superior or inferior to any other work. This important lesson is 
strongly emphasised throughout the Mahabha rata. Workers 
cannot help being high or low, as co-ordination requires subordi- 
nation. Certain persons are fit to occupy positions of authoriry 
in virtue of the gunas dominant in their prakritiy and certain 
others are by the same token fit only to serve and obey. If a 
man’s prakriti is primarily under the Influence of the sattva^ 
gunay then he will blossom out as a philosopher and wise teacher 
of men. When one’s prakriti is preponderatingly rctjasa. one 
will assert oneself and exercise authority. If tamas is the 
dominant factor in one’s physical constitution, then one will be 
fit only to obey orders. In relation to every one the work for 
which he is fit is the best. 

Accepting this position, you may ask why certain persons are 
fit for one kind of work, certain others fit for another kind of 
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work and so on. Why is th«re no equality of talent and 
endowment among men ? Has not the Power which rules us 
exhibited prejudice and partiality in distributing powers and talents 
unequally among us ? The answer to these questions may be found, 
according to the Ved^nta^ in the law of karma. The Lord has 
ordained that every man shall reap as he has sown, and He sees to 
it that this law is properly enforced and executed. No one can 
gainsay that the law in itself is perfectly impartial, and that being 
the case, we cannot charge God with partiality. If we go on 
producing such karma as would give us a predominantly rdjasa 
aonstitution, we may acquire the characteristic qualities that are 
associated with the rajo'f^una and become rulers of men and 
commanders of armies. But if we act so as to acquire the tamasa 
temperament, then we will become fit for the work of servants, to 
obey authority and not to exercise it. 

The position of God in relation to the law of karma is 
somewhat like that of the magistrate who decides the cases 
brought up before him in accordance with the law of the land. 
You cannot charge a magistrate with partiality for awarding 
different kinds of punishment to different offenders. He may 
sentence one man to pay a fine and another to undergo rigorous 
imprisonment. The reason for the difference in punishment is 
surely due not to the whims and fancies of the magistrate, but to 
the different kinds of offences committed. The more heinous the 
crime, the more severe the punishment. God is like the judge, 
sentencing according to the nature of the crime. The souls are, as 
it were, tried by Him for the nature of the lives that they led and 
awarded punishments according to the nature of the burden of 
karma that they carry. Some g^ t off lightly, others are severely 
punished. Those whose offences are venial are allowed to dwell 
in embodiments that are predominantly sdttvika, while souh that 
have strayed farther from the narrow path of duty are given rdjasa 
or t^masa embodiments. Comparing great things with small, we 
may say that the soul which is endowed with a sdttvika embodi- 
ment is like the man who is fined by the magistrate, while the 
soul in a rdjasa embodiment is like a criminal who is given a far 
heavier punishment such as a term of rigorous imprisonment. In 
view of the fact that the r^jasa temperament tends to keep one 
always on the same level with no prospect of progress, we may 
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even compare the tool in an embodiment which is preponderatingly 
rojasa to a prisoner sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, to 
transportation for life. The soul dwelling in a tamasa body, we 
may compare to a man who qualifies himself for capital 
punishment. 

Now, without the magistrate, the law cannot be enforced, and 
without the law, the magistrate cannot be impartial. The 
impartiality of the magistrate rests on the law, the working of the 
law rests on the magistrate. God is like the executive authority 
who enforces the law. The kind of punishment that we bring on 
ourselves is in accordance with the law of karmct. God is, 
therefore, strictly impartial, and we have m'^de ourselves what we 
are by the kind of life that we have led. We cannot blame God 
for the position in which we find ourselves. We must feel on the 
other hand that we are ourselves responsible for what we are. The 
responsibility of C3od for this consists only in His enforcing the 
law of karma. We may even, perhaps, venture to say that tha 
eternal law of karma was promulgated by the Lord. 

Now, suppose that I am born with only a capacity to serve. 
Not content with that, suppose I try to acquire a position where f 
can exercise authority. What does this kind of conduct on my 
part imply ? It means, if it means anything at all, that I do not 
approve of the law of karma. Having sown the wind, I stand 
aghast at the harvest of whirlwind. I murmur and grumble at the 
consequences that accrue from my own actions. Finding fault with 
the law of karmay I must be understood to find fault with the Lord 
who carries it into effect, and to raise the banner of revolt against 
the divine government. By doing the duty which appertains to us 
in virtue of our natural qualifications, we will be showing that we 
are loyally obeying the behests of God and are not placing ourselves 
in an attitude of antagonism towards His governmenii of the 
universe. By such harmonious adjustment of our life to the plan 
and purpose of God, we will win His gracious favour and be led 
on to the attainment of the salvation of moksha. We must know 
our position and keep to it as worthy and honourable citizens in 
the dominion of the Lord. No work is higher or lower in His 
eyes. We will not be forfeiting His regard, if we are content to do 
the duties that lall to our lot, even though they may appear low or 
inferior in the eyes of the world. 
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In doing our work in life as though it were service rendered 
to our Lord, we have the best means for getting rid of selfishness 
which is the greatest enemy of man. You will remember that 
Sri Kfishna has often told us that the way of devotion to God is 
the best and easiest way of conquering selfishness. As long as we 
live, we cannot but work. There is a physiological as well as a 
psychological necessity which keeps us from utter passivity and 
inaction. We may consider the ultimates of metaphysics and 
come to the conclusion that nothing lives or moves in the universe 
without the power that comes from the Lord. And from this, we 
may learn to disclaim all sense of agency in regard to the actions 
that we have to do and renounce their fruits altogether. If it is 
not possible for us to reach this conclusion in this manner, we 
may simply place ourselves in an attitude of love and devotion to 
the Lord. One may say ; ** I am a humble and devoted servant 

of the Lord. In the manner in which a servant serves his master, 
I arn anxious to serve the Lord. All the work that I do in life I 
regard as cervMce r^*nd<^red unto Him.” If 've make our relations 
with God chiracferised by sincere love and deep rooted devotion, 
then of itself selfi;^hness will slink away from us. 

Work for its own sake can have no meaning? to most of us. 
It is more or less a philosophic concept, and c-ven if we occasionally 
acquire in moments of intellectual clarity the power to understand 
it, almost insurmountable difficulties are likely to stand in the way 
of our putting this doctrine into practice. That is why Sri Kfishija 
has recommended to us the path of hhakti as the easiest to adopt. 
To the theist, everything lives and move.s in the universe on 
account of the power of the Lord. And he makes, therefore, his 
relation to the Lord one of service, duty and love. To look upon 
life in this manner will be perfectly in keeping with the highest 
truths of philosophy, and at the same time it will be easier to 
adopt this attitude than to put into practical effect any meta^ 
physical precept about doing our duty for its own sake. 

Now, let us consider once again from a slightly different 
standpoint the case of a person who is born with a capacity to 
occupy the position of a servant, but who, under the influence of 
the delusion that some kinds of work are superior to others, 
aspires to become a ruler of men. Some of you may ask why one 
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should not be allowed to improve one's position in life. Must 
one e»d one's life where one began it ? Is the ambition to rise in 
life equivalent to disloyalty to God ? Does loyalty to God mean 
nothing more than ignoble contentment with one's lot ? Here, 
indeed, there seem to be very serious objections to the whole 
scheme of thought underlying feri Krishna's treatment of the 
division of society into classes. But only apparently. For these 
objections apply only to those who are capable of rising in life. 
This implies that they have been assigned functions for which 
they were not qualified at the beginning of their lives, that there 
was a maldistribution of functions which had to be rectified later 
on. The very fact that these persons occupied positions of 
authority later in life shows that they were fit to occupy these 
positions, but that an imperfect social economy excluded them 
from those functions at first. 

Everyone is taught by 5ri Krishna to discharge the function 
for which he is fit. It is only when one endeav'ours to get into a 
position for which one is not fit that one can be said to rebel 
against the laws of God. Even from the standpoint of the welfare 
of society, it will be obvious that any maldistribution of functions 
in society will result in grave wastage and loss. If all are free to 
adopt courses of life for which they have no natural qualifications, 
the maintenance of order in society would become almost 
impossible, and the corporate life of the community will tend to 
become chaotic and unbalanced. And from the standpoint of the 
members of the community themselves, there would be m:) fixity 
of purpose, no order and direction to life. Men will flit from 
work to work, everywhere indifFerant and inefficient. You may 
ask : What if men succeeded in fields of work for which they 
were nor qualified ? Will that not be an incentive to progress 1 
And will not such successes tend to make a society as a whole 
progressive ? The answers to these questions, 6ri Kfishna has 
already furnished in III. 35 (Vol. I. pp. 269-275). He proceeds to 
deal with them again in the stanza with which we have to begin our 
work to-day. 

Rrijor: i 
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47. Ofic^s own duty, not well performed, is better 
(for one) than another’s duty, well performed. One who 
performs the duty determined by one’s own nature, does 
not incur sin* 

Let us try to recapitulate Sri Kri<?hna^s basic conclusions on 
the question of the determination of our duties. It is true enough 
that the secret of duty is not easily understood. And frequently 
there may arise conflicts of duties which may rend and torture the 
soul. The theme of some of the most famous tragedies known to 
the history of dramatic art lies in a conflict of duties, in a struggle, 
not between a higher principle and a lower, but between two 
principles which seem equally valid, but which point in contrary 
directions. The more sensitive a person is to the appeal of the 
moral law, the more liable is he to experience conflicts of duties. 
Nevertheless, &ri Krishna holds that ©ur duties in life are not 
indeterminate. You may remember the teaching in the third 
chapter that the ‘ qualities ' of prahriti operate so as to determine 
the ‘ qualities ' of their correlated work. In other words, the 
gitniis of prahriti constituting a man’s embodiment determine the 
nature of bis work in life and bis dufies. In this manner, 
Sri Krishna shows that men’s duties are determined for them by 
the potentialities of their own nature. As we have been taught 
recently, it is the duty of the man in whose prakfiti the 
sattva-gulia predominates to live the s^ttvika form of life, even 
as it is the duty of the man in whose prakriti the rajo-guna 
or the tamo-gun^ prevails to live the rajasa or the tamasa 
form of life as the case may be. It must be noted, however, 
that it is the larger outline of life with its basic principles and 
main purpose that is thus determined. Within the outline so 
determined, there is scope enough for choice and gradation. 

Having shown that the duties of men are thus 

determinate in character, Sri Kfishija proceeds to teach 

that one must stick to one’s duty under all circumstances. One 
cannot change one’s duties without in the first instance changing 
the nature of one’s personality. Seldom if ever can such a change 
take place. And if one attempts to change one’s duties without 
changing the nature of one’s being, one is trying to utilise an 
instrument devised for a specific purpose for ends which it cannot 
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subserve. And as Sri Kflsh^ia asked us once before : What can 
coercion do ? To put a man’s character through a course of 
hot-house culture is likely to injure the very springs of his vitality. 
In forcing ourselves to follow a course of life for which we are not 
suited, we tend to upset the equilibrium of our lives and become 
unbalanced. Education must have for its object the drawing out 
of the qualities within us. It cannot change the endowment with 
which we arc born. If, on account of the prevalence of false ideals 
in society, we reject the duties which are ours and hanker after the 
duties of others, we will be weakening the potentialities of our 
own moral and spiritual development. 

Sri Krishija is so much impressed by the dangers of an 
unnaturally planned life that He declares failure in the allotted field 
of one’s work to be superior to success in a sphere of work for 
which one is not qualified. You may be tempted to ask whether 
success in a field of work different from what is understood to be 
one’s own does not show that men can chinga their dutie? with 
advantage to themselves and to society. The answer to this 
question lies in the fact that such successes as are obtained in this 
manner are likely to be inferior in quality and impermanent. Take 
the example of Arjuna. Inheriting the Kshattriya blood of many 
generations and having lived for long the life of a successful soldier 
and general, he feels a sentimental objection to fighting his own 
kinsmen and friends on the eve of the battle of Kurukshetra. He 
rationalises to his own conscience this sentimental objection as 
proceeding from the highest dictates of dharmet and persuades 
himself into thinking that the life of the mendicant ascetic is the 
one best suited for him. Is it not easy for you to see th^t his 
vairagya is not firmly rooted ? As you will be told pres-ntly, hr 
will revert to his natural state, once the flood of sentiment ebbs 
away ; Nature will assert herself. 

Successes in unsuited spheres of work are thus unenduring 
and can only mislead. Honest and sincere efforts to succeed in 
the work for which one is qualified, are always bound to be useful, 
whether one succeeds or fails. None of us is perfect. We all 
have to learn by experience, and it frequently happens that even in 
the performance of the work for which we are qualified, we have 
to progress slowly from less perfect accomplishment to more 
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perfect achievement, or even from undoubted failure to success. 
If the work is one suited for us, failures cannot weaken us ; they 
will prove to be veritable stepping-stones to success. 

The desire to change the nature of one's duties arises out of 
false notions in regard to the status of different sorts of work. 
Once it is realised that there can be no distinction of higher and 
lower in regard to the various functions that society requir.^s of its 
members, the tendency to hanker after some sorts of work which 
are ordinarily considered superior, is undermined. Every kind of 
work is excellent in relation to the person who is qualified for it. 
This applies universally to all legitimate functions necessary for 
running the mechanism of society. No one can incur sin by doing 
the duty which he is qualified to discharge, and which the well- 
being of society requires of him. At this point, you may 
ask: What about men who are called upon to perform duties 
which appear undesirable and blameworthy, but which none the 
less the present organisation of society requires ? If those who 
perform them feel that they are in fact blameworthy, why should 
they not renounce them in favour of some other function or 
functions which appear less undesirable in their eyes ? Sri Kfishga 
proceeds to answer such objections thus : 

JT I 

H II 

48. One must not give up the work for which one 
is fitted by nature, even though it may be attended with 
imperfections. For all kinds of work are enveloped by 
chances of blameworthiness, as fire with smoke. 

You may have noticed that I have translated the term, 

‘ dosha \ in the second line somewhat loosely as ‘ chances of 
blameworthiness ’. That appears to me to convey the sense 
intended. If it is understood in the usual sense of evil, we are 
apt to misunderstand the entire drift of 5ri Kfishoa's teachings on 
the question of duty. If we are to do the work which suits us 
most, be it right or wrong, the robber may argue ; “ I am fitted 

by nature to be a robber, and therefore I rob.” The murderer 
may justify homicide on similar grounds, and there would be an 
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end to all morality and distinctions of right and wrong. 
Clearly, Sri Kfishit^a cannot intend to convey such an impression 
here. 

The position of Hindu philosophy on this question is well 
brought out in the story of DharmavySdha, which is found in the 
Mah^hharata. You may remember that Dharmavyadha was a 
butcher by trade, but was still held in great esteem as a sage and a 
prophet. Many of us may consider that the trade in flesh is full of 
cruelty and sin, but if a butcher docs his job under the belief that 
he is carrying out a duty, no sin can accrue to him. So long as 
there are flesh-eaters among men, society must consider the trade 
of the butcher legitimate and even necessary. It is not for us to 
say that those who, in the course of the performance of their 
duties, have to do work which may not under all circumstances 
be desirable, are incurring sin thereby. The trade of the butcher 
was the appointed function in life of Dharmavyadha. It came to 
him as his sahaja^kanna ; his position in society, the environment 
in which he was placed, his natural aptitude and the opportunities 
that came to him in life, made him a butcher. In doing his work 
in life as his duty, he was incurring no sin. 

It is a common mistake to regard some kinds of work as high, 
noble and pure, and others as vulgar, inferior and ignoble. But as 
we have been often taught, work in itself is neither high nor 
low, neither sinful nor virtuous. With every kind of work, it is 
possible to find some imperfection or other. From the throne 
downwards, no position in society is free from chances of 
blameworthiness. Take the example of a judge, conscientiously 
administering justice. Even he is likely to err at times. All his 
judgments, however conscientiously given, may not be right. 
Suppose such a judge sentences a man to death on the available 
evidence before him, which seems conclusive for the time being. 
The prisoner is hanged in due course. Then fresh evidence is 
discovered and new light is thrown on the case. And it is 
demonstrated that the man who was hanged had been innocent of 
the crime. Under such circumstances, if the judge is a really 
conscientious person, will he not feel that any other work would 
be better ? Here then is a high and honourable vocation shown to 
possess possibilities of blameworthiness. 
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We may proceed in this manner and discover that practically 
every kind of work in the world is full of possibilities of error and 
sin. And so, Sri Kfishija teaches, because some sorts of work are 
considered by some to be more blameworthy than others, that is 
no reason why we should renounce our duties, if th^y har*pen to 
be in this condemned list. Please observe that Sri Krishna’s 
argument mvist not be misunderstood to mean that moral 
depravity, selfishness and sin can be justified under any circum- 
stances. It is one thing to say that all kinds of work are beset with 
temptations and the risk of sin *, and it is quite anotlier to argue 
that, because of this, no blame attaches to those who indulge in 
error and sin. The main point to note is that the duty which is 
determined for one by one’s natural aptitudes and opportunities in 
life must not be given up because there is a popular delusion that 
it is vulgar or sinful. In other words, our duties have a reference 
to the social environment in which we are placed. All kinds of 
work necessary for the welLbeing of society may become our 
duties, and it is wrong of us to make distinctions of high and low, 
vulgar and noble among these. Sin does not spring from the 
performance of work, but from the manner of its performance. 

If, following ^ri Ramanuja, we understand ‘ dosha * to mean 
' difficulty the sense of the stanza would be that no kind of 
work should be given up because it seems difficult or involves 
hard physical labour. Even the jadna-yogia should not give up 
karma. Sri Safikara argues that the teaching of this sranza applies 
only to those who have not risen to the heiglit of the j flcl aa-yogin. 
It is possible for those who are blessed with tlie knowledge of the 
Brahman to renounce all action. The taint of action lies in its 
belonging to the realm of the giinas of prakriti. It is the 
prerogative of the soul to remain aloof from all action. 

Please allow me to stop here for the present. 

Ixxxii 

Last week, you will remember, we were dealing with the 
question of the due performance of one’s duties. The idea that 
some kinds of work are superior and others inferior, it was then 
shown, cannot bear serious scrutiny. Every kind of work in the 
world is capable of giving rise to'error and sin. Freedom from the 
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bondage of karma is to be obtained not by renouncing some kinds 
of work as being undesirable, but by doing the duties that are ours 
in the right manner. What this right manner is, Sri Kfishoa 
proceeds to describe thus : 

BRnTITT i 

iITITf II 'i'K 1 

49. One whose mind is without attachment in relation 
to all (kinds of work), who has conquered his self, and who 
is free from desire, attains through renunciation the 
supreme success of being free from the impressed 
tendencies of karma. 

Notice the force of the expression, ' sarvatra \ here. It 
seems to me to be used here in the sense of ‘ in relation to every 
kind of work \ Whatever the work that falls to our lot, if we do 
it in the manner indicated here, we will have advanced a long way 
towards the goal of emancipation of the soul. What matters is the 
absence of attachment to the results of the work that we do. In 
•rder that this may be possible, we must obtain complete mastery 
over ourselves. Our will must be so strong that it must effectively 
guard us from straying away from the straight and rugged path of 
righteousness even by inadvertence. The most alluring tempta- 
tions must have no fascination for us. Never must it be an 
instance of knowing the better and doing the worse. One who is 
jitatman is naturally free from the tyranny of desire. This is 
further emphasised by the injunction to practise sannyQsa. You 
will remember that ‘ sannyosa * has already been defined as 
* karma-phala-tya ga \ We have to perform all our niyata- 
karmasi whether they seem honourable or lowly, blameworthy 
or flawless. 

Arjuna had adduced reasons to show that fighting in the war 
was wrong and might lead to grave calamities. Here is one 
answer to Arjuna. So long as fighting in the war was his 
niyata-karma and so long as he discharged that duty without 
attachment, so long no bonds of karma could bind him. Now, 
it is taught in the iloka that if men carry out their duties in a 
dedicated spirit, having won absolute mastery over themselves, 
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they will attain naishkarfftya-'siddhi* What Hoes this expression 
mean ? The term, * harmed \ eccurring here, we will have to 
understand in the sense of * vOsmnS % the impressed tendencies of 
our minds arising from the nature of the lives that we lead from 
time to time in our embodied s^ate of existence. If the term, 
* karma \ is interpreted thus, then the exnression, * naishkarmya' 
siddhi \ will mean the state of being free from all such impressed 
tendencies, or in other words, freedom froin karma-handha. 
When we achieve this, we gain entrance, so to speak, to the 
ante-chamber to Heaven ; vve qualify OMrselve*^ for final reLase. 
Samsiddhi is the goal of salvation, while nai^hhartnya~i;iddl%i is 
the means towards the attainment of the goal. Without attaining 
the latter, the soul cannot win emancipation for itself. The epithet, 
‘ supreme is here applied to itaishkarmya-slddhi itself, for the 
reason that it qualifies one for attaining the final destiny of the 
soul, and indeed makes such attainment practically inevitable. 

We may note in pa<?sing that there are some orlier iriterpreta" 
tions of thivS phrase. It has been tiken ro ref^r to that attitude of 
meditation, which is the achievement of y;j(7^rr-yoA'<T. SinkarS- 
chSrya gives two alternative views. It may mean the knowledge by 
means of which one realises the identity of the soul with the 
actioriless Brahman, a knowledge which ensures freedom from all 
action. Alternatively, it may mean the attainment of the state in 
wliich one remains the actionless self, the state of imminent salvauon. 

srr^ ?T5£rT srsr ?r«rrsTt% ft \ 

frr^T m «irr ii ^e> m 

50. Learn from Me in brief, O Arjuna, how one 
who has attained (the) success (referred to in the previous 
verse) attains thereafter the Brahman — which is the supreme 
culmination of knowledge. 

Here begins the consideration of another interesting question. 
Having obtained naishkarmya'siddhi , how does one proceed to 
attain samsiddhi which is the next higher step, and indeed the 
consummation of the wisdom of the philosopher ? The attainment 
of moksha is the attainment of the Brahman. We need not pause 
to decide whether the attainment of the Brahman means becoming 
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one with Him, or attaining a state where one realises one^s kinship 
with the Brahman^ or where one is, so to speak, never parted from 
His company and renders constant service unto Him. DiflFerences 
of opinion on this question arc found among the Vcd^ntins, but 
all subscribe to the view that the attainment of the Brahman is the 
supreme goal of life, and that the achievement of naishkarmya- 
siddhi leads on to it. In the succeeding three ^lokasy Sri Kfishija 
explains briefly how one may achieve this supreme perfection. 

^?T^Tl^rq-*TT5r^: I 
fsirtr II H 

f5T»^JT?J5rTScft 5np3?Trq II II 

51-3. He who is endowed with a pure mind, who 
controls himself by the power of his will, renouncing sound 
and other objects of sense, and casting aside desire and 
aversion, who resorts to solitude, who eats lightly, who has 
his speech, body and mind well under control, who is ever 
engaged in the yoga of meditation, who holds fast to 
detachment, giving up egoism, violence, pride, desire, 
anger and property, who is free from the sense of 
possession and is tranquil — he attains the Brahman. 

I may note at the outset that the phrase which I have rendered 
as ‘ he attains the Brahman ’ means literally ‘ he becomes the 
Brahman Only one school of Ved^ntic thought holds that in 
the state of moksha the soul realises its identity with the Brahman. 
Those teachers of Vtddnta who conceive differently of the ultimate 
destiny of the soul, interpret this phrase in accordance with their 
views. According to RamSnujicharya, the term, ‘ brahman ', 
means the atman in this context, and the expression, 'brahma' 
bhuySya kalpata', must be understood thus: (he) realises the 
true nature of his soul, freed from all bondage. MadhvIchSrya 
says that the phrase, ‘ brahma-hhuya means constant contemp- 
lation of the Brahman. These differences of opinion do not stand 
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in the way of equal emphasis being laid on the ethical qualifications 
enumerated here by all the three schools of Vedantic thought. 
And these we may now proceed to consider. 

First of all, those who live the life which leads on to 
Brahma-prdpti through naishkarmya-siddhi must have purity of 
mind. Their thoughts must be free from the taint of sensuality 
and selfishness. If our mind is pure, then our dhriti will be 
sdttvikl and will help us to control ourselves. We shall then be 
able to exercise mastery over our senses. We shall not be led 
away by the allurements of the pleasures of the senses ; we shall be 
liberated from our bondage to desire and aversion. In order to 
achieve this self-conquest, we must spend some time in introspective 
contemplation. Whiling away our time chattering with friends or 
acquaintances is hardly likely to help us in this direction. To 
enable us to concentrate, freedom from vikshepa or distraction is 
clearlv essential. The mind that is unfit for concentration is also 
unfit for self-realisation and God-realisation. 

Love of solitude, however, has its own dangers. It may make 
us selfish misanthropes, devoid of all interest in the welfare of our 
neighbours. We have, therefore, to steer clear of the two extremes. 
We must lead a life of service, but also, whenever possible, we 
must find a little time to meditate on the nature of our souls and 
the auspicious qualities of the Lord who is the fountain of all love 
and mercy. The art of yoga will be difficult for any one who 
indulges in any kind of excesses. Our food must he light and 
moderate. The body, the tongue and the mind must be brought 
under the stern control of the will. We must not give way to 
excitements or gusts of passion which unbalance the natural 
equilibrium of our lives and land us in folly or crime. 

We are asked to be constantly engaged in meditation. The 
value of meditation as a great discipline in life is not recognised so 
widely as it deserves. It helps us to cultivate sympathy and 
selflessness. If we train ourselves to think of tho^e around us as 
pur friends, we will be able to curb hatred and jealousy, and 
participate in the happiness and grief of others. Towards 
the good, our attitude must be one of appreciation. In the case of 
the wicked, we must see that, while we condemn the sin, we do 
not drive the sinner beyond the pale of sympathy. If we take up 
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such an attitude, our lives will be characterised by friendliness , 
kindness, peace and harmony* To cultivate this attitude, medita- 
tion will be of immense help. It teaches us self-control and it 
enables us to look upon our neighbours in the light in which we 
are prone to look on ourselves. This moral discipline leads us to 
samodhiy makes us happy and places us in harmony with our 
environment. We are then asked to eschew violence and pride, 
give up the sense of agency and possession. We must never think of 
ourselves at great or good, strong or perfect. Finally, we are 
asked to practise sannydsa and tydgat that is, to give ut5 
kdntya-karmas completely and perform our niyata'karrnas 
without attachment. 

It may have struck most of you that the qualifications for 
attaining the Brahman enumerated above can be acquired only 
by those who have succeeded in the practice of the yoga which 
Sri Kfish^ia has been teaching throughout the whole of the GU3 . It 
involves the practica of samatva^ meditation, and restraint of the 
senses, and the performance of duties without attachment. Often, 
critics whose sole concern seems to be fault-finding tell us that 
Hinduism is too speculative, that it has little relation to conduct 
and purity in life, that it makes the achievement of salvation 
dependent on mere wisdom. This charge, I am convinced, is 
baseless. The Upanishads declare that none, however wise, can 
attain the Brahman, if there is no freedom from evil-doing. This 
view is reiterated by Sri Kfish^a who makes it clear here that for 
becoming the Brahman or becoming like unto the Brahman, the 
ethical qualifications mentioned above are absolutely essential. 
Most of these, perhaps, will be comprised in adttvikl buddhi and 
sdttvikl dhriti- But $ri Kfishi^a is anxious that we should 
commit no mistake and has spared us no details. M^re wisdom, 
therefore, cannot lead us to attain the Brahman, Not that the 
acquisition of wisdom is unnecessary, but that something else is also 
wanted. More than knowledge, character and conduct count : he 
who is wanting in purity of life and conduct is unfit to attain 
the Brahman, however extensive his kaowledge and however 
profound his wisdom. 

Sri Kfishga now proceeds to delineate further characteristics 
of one who lives a life free from evil-doing and full of peace and 
harmony. 
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anWRITT 5T I 

54. (Such a person ) havinj^ attained the Brahman 
and being tranquil in spirit, neither sorrows nor desires. 
Being alike to all beings, he acquires supreme devotion 
to Me. 

The term, ^ brahma-bhuta \ which occurs in the Hoka 
literallv means ‘ one who has become the Brahman or become like 
unta» the Brahman.* Nevertheless, it does not stand here for one 
who has attained the ultimate .salvation of niohsha, whether that 
state of final release is understood as involving the realisation by 
the soul of its identity with the Absolute or not. It is not the 
miikt^vasthd that is referred to. On the other hand it seems 
clear that the verse is dealing with one who is desirous of attaining 
fftoksha and is qualifying himself therefor. I may refer you in this 
connection to the use of the word in a not dissimilar sense in V, 24 
(Vide Vol. I, pp. 526-7). You may remember that in that context 
I drew your attention to the views of advaitins and those who 
differ from them on the exact significance of the term. While 
SankarSchSrya interprets it as meaning ‘ having become the 
even while alive here’, another commentator, not less 
eminent, understands it as indicating the unlimited condition of 
the mind of the yogin who has attained self-realisation and 
God-realisation. To become the Brahman^ we concluded then, is 
to become free, as far as possible, from those limitatioiKS which are 
imposed on the soul in consequence of its being imprisoned in a 
material body. And it is needless to pfunt oi.!t to you that 
self-realisation and God-realisation arc well capable of bestowing 
on one this kind of freedom from limitations to a very large 
extent. 

You may also recall the declaration of the Upanishads that 
wh^n all the desires which are found in the heart of one are 
relinquished, then the mortal becomes the immortal and attains the 
Brahman here. That is, when the material and other limitations 
to which the spirit is ordinarily subjected are reduced to the 
vanishing point, as happens in the case of such a yogin, then it is a 
necessary consequence that he becomes like unto the Brahman in 
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his state of self-realisation and God-realisation. Naturally enough, 
such a person who is in this manner fitting himself for becoming 
the Brahman or becoming like unto the Brahman^ will lead a life 
which is illumined by s^ttviki huddhi and directed by sattviki 
dhTiii* Free from all attachment to the things of this world, he 
aannot feel any grief, nor be subject to any desire. He will be free 
from rSga and dvesha* 

We are next informed that he will also be alike in relation to 
all beings. We may understand this in two ways. Having 
succeeded in self-realisation and being qualified to attain God- 
realisation, he can find nothing in this world of the least value 
when compared with the highest object of attainment which is 
already looming on the horizon of his vision. When once the 
realisation of God becomes even distantly visible to one’s inner 
eye, nothing else can spur one^s ambition or propel one's desire. 
It is as though the values of the world did not count in the utter 
condemnation that overtakes them in the light of religious 
experience. Among many insignificant things, it serves no purpose 
to grade and evaluate. If, as we are sometimes asked to do by 
mathematicians, we look upon the zero as standing for something 
infinitesimally small, we may find that in several cases the symbol, 
zero, may represent different quantities. Nevertheless, for all 
practical and even mathematical purposes, all zeroes are equa ly 
insignificant. To one who is blessed with divine vision, the values 
of the world will all appear equally trivial and unworthy of serious 
attention. He will no more distinguish between them than we are 
likely to choose between one zero and another. 

Another way of understanding the samatva referred to here 
may also be noted. I am referring to the rule of samatva arising 
from the experience of self-realisation and God-realisation. You 
all know that self-realisation demonstrates to us that the soul is 
really existent, that it is immutable and immortal, as contradistin- 
guished from the body which is mutable and mortal. When this 
distinction is learnt, we understand that the soul is the truly living 
and enduring part of us, and that the body is only a ceaselessly 
changing and unessential attribute. The soul in every being can 
bo thus seen to be the basic reality. And the soul of one being is 
not different from the soul of another, judged as soul. The 
difference between a dog and a man is not due to the soul of the 
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dog being different from the soul of the man, but arises out of the 
differences between their bodies. In the one case, the soul resides 
in a canine con6guration, while in the other it tenants a human 
embodiment. But since it is the soul alone that is the basic reaMtv 
and as all souls are alike, the wise look upon all beings, the good 
and the wicked, the holy cow and the despised dog, with equal 
eyes. In this manner self-realisation compels us to look on all 
beings alike. 

The lesson of equality may also he learnt throiich 
God-realisation. The yogin in the state of samodhi. as you have 
been frequently told, realises the true nature of his self. He 
obtains the pratyaksha-jnana of his atman, sees his soxil (so to 
speak) face to face. A further stage in the practice of yoga will 
lead on to the 'hratyaksha'jhana of God, the direct exn^^rience of 
the Divine. When the successful yogin realises God within 
himself, he recognises that in the case of every soul this possibility 
of God-realisation exists, and accordingly looks on all beings with 
equal eyes. If all are worthy abodes of God, whv should w<* m'^ke 
meaningless distinctions of high and low, pure and impure, worthy 
and unworthy ? 

By living the kind of life described above, the life of service 
and purity and peace, one becomes fit to attain the Brahman, and 
gains parS bhakti or supreme devotion. We may pause a littU 
here to enquire about the true significance of the term. Bhakti is 
sometimes classified into dhana'hhakti and s ^ dhya-bhakti, that 
is, bhakti conceived as a means to an end and bhakti an end in 
itself. If we do our duties under the belief that hv so doing we are 
serving God, we will achieve naishkarmya^'siddhi (verse 46) ; the 
devotion here is a means to an end, the end being the attainment 
of moksha. But what is spoken of in this verse as para bhakti is, 

I believe, none other than sadhya-bhaktiy devotion which is an end 
in itself. 

There are those who believe that bhakti persists even in the 
state of ultimate salvation. After achieving the supreme experience 
of God-realisation, in the blissful freedom of the state of moksha, 
what is to be the end and aim of one’s existence? It is suggested 
sometimes that the enfranchised souls look upon this supreme and 
disinterested devotion to God as their only end and aim. When 
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once we get a glimpse of the nature of God through direct 
personal experience, we may at times feel disposed to believe that 
it would be better to go on serving the God whom we have 
realised by remaining, if need be, one step behind the goal, tjban to 
become one with Him, if that be the goal. Many a bhakta^ while 
believing in the goal of merging one^s identity in God as the 
highest purpose of all philosophy and all spiritual effort, has 
nevertheless keen sufficiently intoxicated with the madness of 
bhakti to declare : “I will not strive to reach the goal. For 
when Ido reach there, I cease to be distinct from Him whom it is 
bliss to serve." You may thus see that this great bliss of supreme 
devotion to God may well be conceived as the highest goal before 
humanity, or as others think, it may be a step behind the goal. It 
is immaterial, however, to which view we subscribe, for even those 
who may be looked upon as being one step behind the goal, are 
content with their state as perfect in itself, and do not want to 
proceed further. Enough has been said to enable us to distinguish 
between para bhakti which constirutes an ideal in itself and 
sadhana-bhakti which helps us in our moral struggle against 
selfishness and leads us on to naishkarmya^siddhi* 

cTrTt ®rr cTr^RTt II II 

55. By (this supreme) devotion, he understan'ds Me 
truly, who I am and how great. Then, knowing Me, as 
I am in reality, he thereafter enters into Me. 

The realisation of God through devotion is something different 
from the reasoned conclusions of speculative philosophy on the 
existence and nature of God. Our mind breaks down utterly 
when taking the measure of God. It is related in our scriptures 
how the sage Bahva, being questioned about the Brahman by 
Vashkalin, said to him, " Learn the Brahman^ O friend," and 
became silent. When the question was repeated again and again, 
Bahva explained to Vashkalin : ** I am teaching you indeed, but 

you do not understand. Silent is that Self." The highest wisdoan 
must recognise its own limitations and confess its impotence in the 
presence of God. And so the rishis have declared that words and 
thoughts turn round the Brahman without finding It, and that we 
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can deecnhs It only as netit neti, (not this, not this). The 
realisation of the bhakta, however, has all the vitality and vividness 
cf direct personal experience. There is nothing nebulous or hazy, 
inconclusive or indefinite about it. The experience may in itself 
he indescribable, but it is not the less certain on account of it. 

Sri Kfishria then goes on to state that those who know Him 
truly through devotion will enter into Him. What does this 
entrance into God mean ? By some it is understood as implying 
the loss of separate identity from God in the state of moksha- 
There are, however, others who believe that the personality (or 
the individuality) of the soul is not lost in the state of moksha. 
Their views, perhaps, will become clear, if you will allow me to 
make use of a similitude. Suppose you enter a city. Do you then 
become the city itself? Surely not. You become, it is true, part 
of a larger social unit, but your individuality is not lost. Your 
citizenship, with its rights and duties, privileges and liabilities, may 
be a new feature about your life, but you are not reduced to 
nothingness by becoming a citizen. In a similar way, we may look 
upon moksha as the acquisition of the citizenship of the City of 
God. In the state of final emancipation, you become endowed with 
divine qualities and get directly ralated to God. However we 
understand this final goal of all human pursuit, whether it is losing 
one’s identity by becoming one with God, or becoming closely and 
intimately related unto Him, we have to note that the supreme 
devotion which has been described above helps us to reach this 
goal. It may in itself be taken as the goal, for once we are imbued 
with this hhakti, the next higher stage, if there be one, is inevitably 
reached. 

Please allow me to conclude here our work for the day. 


Ixxxiii 

We were dealing last week with what Sri Kfish^ia described as 
par^ bhakti or supreme devotion. We saw that it is devotion 
pursued as an end in itself and thus differentiated from devotion 
practised with ulterior motives. Sri Krishna now proceeds to deal 
with the day to day life of one who is imbued with such supreme 
devotion, more especially with his attitude towards work. 
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iT5>5r’TT«r?r: i 

1Tra^^r^TSTt% 5n-«r^ q^»TS?T?Tq^ II II 

56. Even though he may be doing all kinds of 
work, he attains through My grace the eternal imperishable 
seat, being dependent on Me. 

Here again there is a reference to the old, old question : How 
are we to live and labour so as to be free from the taint of 
karma ^ If every action leaves its impress behind, and the 
cumulative effect of all our actions is to imprison the soul, it seems 
at first sight that the easiest and most obvious way of deliverance is 
abstinence from action. But, as a matter of actual fact, it is not 
possible to remain completely inactive. It is a law of our being 
that we must work — work being understood in the broad sense in 
which it is referred to in the GJt ^ — as long as we live. And so we 
must find out a way of work which will yet not taint and bind 
our souls. For achieving this purpose, 6ri Krishna asks us to 
restrain our natural tendencies in the direetion of desire and 
pleasure, and to realise through mental concentration and medita- 
tion the nature of the soul. Self-realisation is bound to lead us to 
the practice of samatva^ When the next higher stage in the 
practice of yoga is reached, and the reality of God is discovered 
through direct experience, then we will come to feel that there can 
be nothing more worthy of being the purpose of our life than 
service unto God. We have to carry on our work in the world 
which is alnmst wholly impelled by prakfitiy as service rendered 
unto the Lord. This may be done either by imagining that our 
work in life is of such a kind, or by actually feeling that every 
work that we do is nothing other than an opportunity for paying 
our homage and affirming our fealty to the sovereign lord of the 
universe. 

Between the conception of our life as one continuous service 
rendered to God as a matter of mental bhavanSy and the realisation 
of this fact as a matter of pratyakshSnubhava^ there is a vast 
difference, and it is this difference which distinguishes sSdhana- 
hhakti from sadhya-bhakti* Allow me to make clear this 
distinction. Suppose it comes to my knowledge that a certain 
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person wants to injure me. There is a natural tendency to 
reciprocate the attitude, but I am taught by all religions to behave 
in quite a different manner. I am really asked not to regard him 
as an enemy. If I am really living the s^itvika life which is so 
strongly and so repeatedly recommended for our adoption in the 
Gito^ I must so adjust my relations to him as if I looked upon him 
as a friend. I have to do this by exercising compulsion on my 
mind, by forcing it to regard him as other than what he actually is, 
This kind of mental effort is bh^vanS, and it helps us to adjust 
our relations to men »and God. Through the power of 
we may consider good men as bad and bad men as good, though 
perhaps we are more likely to do the former than the latter. 
Yo^itts practise bh^v 0 n^ • h is said, for instance, that they will 
not differentiate between gold and a clod of earth. Put a piece of 
gold and a clod of earth into the hands of a yogtn^ He will spon- 
taneously think that gold is mud and that mud is is gold. Through 
the influence of hhavanS ^ ideas become potent, and affect our 
behaviour. Preiudice and predilection arise out of it. Irrational 
distrust or dislike of a man to whom you are introduced or 
affection towards one to whose faults you turn a blind eye both 
spring from the power of bh^van^ to colour the reality of 
things. 

Now, when we practise s3 dhana^bhakti ^ we discharge our 
duties as though the performance of our duties was service to the 
Lord. I say advisedly, ** as though it was service to the Lord . 
For one who practises sadhaiia^hhakti has not realised that the 
performance of one^s duties in life is actually service to the 
Lord ; he merely looks upon it as such. And you know that 
the process of looking upon things as other than what they are 
is bhSvaniJ. To him the perfornaanee of duties of itself does not 
appear as service to Govl ; he consciously regards it as such 
service. Service to God is the result of his bhavand. But if one 
has attained the state in which one is fit for the practice of 
parS bhaktif then no bhavana is necessary. Life itself becomes 
service rendered unto God. The discharge of our duties does not 
appear to be something different which has to be viewed by an 
effort of will as service to God. Para bhakti, therefore, gives us 
the direct personal experience, whereby we realise that everything 
that we do in life is nothing other than service to God. 
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If one carries out his duties in this manner through this 
supreme devotion, then his hhakti becomes entirely dependent on 
God. He aspires after God and at the same time relies on His 
abounding grace to reach the goal, God becomes in his case both 
the tipaya and the npeya^ the means and the end. Relating 
himself to God in this manner, such an aspirant engages himself in 
all kinds of activities. He mikes no distinctions of high and low, 
superior and inferior, among men, because he never confounds the 
rank of the worker with the nature of his work. Masters and 
servants there must be in society. Obedience, as the poet sayvS, is 
the bond of rule. AH transactions {vyavaha ra) require provision 
for superordination and subordination. For the sake of running 
the machinery of society, these distinctions are necessary. If you 
get rid of one kind ot distinedon, another is sure to take its place. 
As I have often said, there can be no co-ordination without 
subordination. There are thus good reasons for the existence of 
masters and servants in vsociety. But need we extend the distinction 
to the kinds of work that they do ? Must we look upon the work 
©f mastery as by itself superior to the work of service ? The 
answer is * No ^ All work is equally fit to be performed as service 
to God. For He is the source of all power and all action. It is 
through the power of God that we all do our bits of work. We 
are what we are, because of the laws that He has promulgated. It 
is true, of course, that we are the architects of our destiny through 
the operation of the law of karma, but it is in accordance with His 
will that the law of karma is working. 

Everything that we do or achieve is, therefore, done and 
achieved by us through the power which we derive from Him who 
is the source of all power. If we reject the work that falls to our 
lot in accordance with our endowment and opportunities in life 
and yearn after some vocation unsuited to us, then in spirit at least 
we shall be acting as rebels against God and showing a “ will most 
incorrect to heaven So even from the standpoint of strict 
theistic philosophy and reasoning, we are bound to lead our lives 
under the belief that all our power to do and dare is derived from 
Him, and that, therefore, we must do our work in life as service 
rendered unto God. 

Actions performed in this spirit cannot give rise to karma. 
For what is karma ? It is the internal samskara or impression 
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l«ft behind by our actions, and as we have learnt, it is the potency 
of these internal impression! which compels the soul to become 
incarnated from time to time in different embodiments. As we 
have made a distinction between the worker and the work that he 
does, even so wo must distinguish between work and that which 
produces karma- The U panishads clearly teach that work itself 
does not cause the clinging of the soul to the body, but that the 
attitude of the mind with which work is done is the cause of the 
bondage or the emancipation of the soul. The mind which is free 
from attachment of all kinds becomes the means for the liberation 
of the soul, even as the mind which is sak^mti or associated with 
desire is certain to ensure bondage for the soul. Work cannot 
cause bondage, it is taught, if the disposition with which it is done 
is free from attachment to the results thereof. 

Various methods have been suggested for overcoming the 
natural tendency of our minds to become attached to the results of 
our work. You may remember the recommendation to realise 
the part played by prakTiti in the performance of work. This 
is on# way of undermining ahahkdra and marnakara. You may 
also remember the precept to carry on our work under a sense 
of duty. More desirable than these is the m-^thod of bhakti-yogat 
which helps us to realise that the agent of all actions is God. 
When the agency of our deeds belongs to God, we cannot have 
any feelings of egoistic self-importance or any sense of property. 
The man who, through the practice of par^ bhaktii is able to 
realise as a matter of direct personal experience rhac the true agent 
of all his deeds is God who is in him as well as in other beings, 
recognises that he is a mere instrument in the hands of God. 

It is possible for a labourer to qualify himself for practising 
this kind of life equally with a king, and for a chanddla as much as 
a Brahmin. No distinctions based on birth or rank have any 
meaning in this context. None can be more than an instrument in 
the hands of God. When we realise that God is the true agent of 
our deeds and that we are tools intended for carrying out His 
purposes, then we will not be troubled by even the shadow of 
attachment, unless it be that we feel the supreme satisfaction of 
having served our God effectively and well. As a matter of fact, 
we are told by our great teachers that this satis factioti will come to 
one who lives this kind of life, whether on« wishes for it or not; 
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but one must not long for it. For gloating over this satisfaction or 
even hankering after it is calculated to make one selfish and 
seIf*compIacent. However this may be — and most of us are far 
enough from the state when this question will assume practical 
interest — the point to note is this. If we practise para bhakti, and 
realise as a matter of direct personal experience that we are mere 
instruments in the hands of God, then we can engage ourselves in 
all sorts of activities and yet be free from the bondage of 
ka rma. 

We then reach a state which is everlasting through the grace 
of God, Notice the force of the expression, ‘ mat-prasa dat ^ 
(through My grace) hire. If we are mere instruments in the hands 
of God, can we ever achieve anything? Can the axe cut the tree 
by itself? There must be a wood-cutter, and when he wields the 
axe, it cuts the tree. Or to vary the analogy, no machine can 
work without the help of the energy which runs it. If the 
steam-engine is deprived of coal and water, it will cease to work. 
No instrument by itself can accomplish anything. There must be 
a power behind the instrument, a propelling energy which gets 
work out of it. If it is clear that no instrument can achieve 
anything by itself, we can see how very wrong we are in attributing 
credit to an instrument for the achievements wrought through it. 

Take the case of a great warrior, wielding a powerful sword, 
with which he succeeds in working great havoc in many battles. 
Suppose he becomes particularly attached to the sword, thinking : 
“ It is this trusty blade that has brought me success and fame 
in war. I must keep it as my most valued possession.'^ And to 
show the affection that he felt towards the sword, let us suppose, 
he puts it in a jewelled scabbard. Now the value of the scabbard, 
the fame that the sword derives from ics jewelled sheath — arc all 
these due to the intrinsic excellence and worth of the sword ? 
That cannot be ; for the sword is little more than an instrument 
to serve the ends of th« warrior. 

We are in relation to God whit the sword is in the hands of 
the warrior. If the sword serves its master well, he becomes 
pleased with it and puts it in a valuable scabbard. If we do our 
duties in life, believing and perhaps actually realising in experience 
that we are mere instruments in the hands of God and that we are 
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called upon to do our duties as service rendered unto Him, then 
God will become pleased with us and, out of His abounding grace, 
will find for us a home in a world which is free from decay or 
destruction. When we realise a place in the sphere of the enduring 
and everlasting life of the spirit, then we will feel more than ever 
that the honour and privilege attained by us is due to His 
graciousness in having considered us, insignificant as we are, 
worthy of His pras^da. 

As we have had many ©ccasions to note, we cannot modify to 
the slightest extent the destiny which God has appointed for the 
world, whether we live our lives well or ill. The only choice 
before us is to adjust ourselves harmoniously or inharmoniously to 

gigantic machinery of the universe. By an inharmonious 
adjustment, we do wot affect Him or His plans in the least, but 
succeed only in contriving ruin for ourselves. Let all the bad men 
in the world band together and say : We arc so many, so strong 

and powerful. Let us try and see if we cannot modify God’s 
government of the universe to our own selfish advantage or 
pleasure.” Do you think there is the least chance of their 
succeeding in their conspiracy? It is simply impossible. Thev 
will be only dashing their heads against a rock, the rock of ages in 
fact. If, on the other hand, we adjust ourselves harmoniously to 
the machinery of the universe and feel in our heart of hearts that 
we have little capacity to serve the ends of God, if we do our 
allotted duties in life under the conviction that we are mere tools 
in the hands of God, then we may become worthy His favour. 
And when He is pleased. He may give us a place in the enduring 
and everlasting life of the spirit, even as the wlelder of the sword, 
when it serves him well, honours it by putting it in a valuable 
scabbard. 

We have now seen how those who are imbued with pard 
spontaneously and instinctively see all the activities of life 
as service rendered unto God. Naturally enough, they are not 
affected by the fetters of karmat whatever activities they may 
engage in. They do not feel any sense of agency in relation to 
their acts. Having in this manner described those who are blessed 
with supreme devotion to the Lord, Sri Krishi(^a asks Arjuna to 
follow the example set before him. He says : 
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57, Making over all work unto Me with a discrimi- 
nating intelligence, holding Me to be the Supreme Being 
and seeking a state of mind conducive to union (with 
Me), concentrate your mind on Me always. 

We have discussed more than once what dedication of all 
actions to God means {vide III. 30, IX. 27 etc.). It can signify 
nothing more than the making over of all our assumed agential 
rights and responsibilities unto God ; for we can nev^'er free 
ourselves from th« ohligation of doing ©ur duties in life, God is 
the source of all life and the fountain of all energy. As such, He 
is the ultimate agent of all work and the supporter of all life in 
the universe. In a very real sense, therefore, we are mere 
instruments through whom flow the life and energy of the Divine. 
This must be realised not as a mere intellectual conviction, but 
with the whole of our being. When we realise this fact in this 
manner, and in consequence arc ever mindful of God, the daily 
routine of life assumes the grandeur of work rendered in the cause 
of the Lord. Nothing that we do or have to do is too mean or 
trivial to be treated as part of the service due to God. When we 
surrender ourselves to God in this manner, His grace will protect 
us in all difficulties and lead us on to the final goal. This is what 
we are told in the next stanza. 

58. Ever thinking of Me, you will cross all obstacles 

with My grace 

You may remember the famous stanza in which Sri Kfish^a 
promises to look after the welfare of all those who are constantly 
devoted to Him (IX. 22). It is a false sense of our own importance 
that makes us think that we are the architects of our own fortune* 
In one sense, of course, we are what we have made ourselves to be, 
a sum, so to speak, of the good and the evil we have done in the 
past. But life will not be life, if there is no scope for a certain 
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amount of contingency, for tome unexpectedness and unpredict- 
ableness about it. The very fact that we are frea — though perhaps 
within certain well-defined limits — indicates this, and because of 
this, the ship of life will have to voyage across unchartered seas. 
And here, it is the guiding hand of God alone that can save us. 
Not otherwise than through the grace of God may we obtain 
solace in oor sorrows, and the steadfastness that can take us to our 
goal. Indeed, the salvation of soubemancipation is a gift of God. 
Our duty is to be devoted to Him, looking upon such devotion 
it‘^elf as the end and aim of life. The grace of God will protect us 
then both here and hereafter. 


q‘?T?r^rrjTrf!6i?5T sr i 
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58. .... If, however, out of egoism, you do not 
listen, you will be ruined. 

59. If, out of pride, you think, “ I will not fight ”, 

this determination of yours is futile. N.iture will 

compel you to fight. 

60. You are bound by your own natural-born 
karma, O Arjuna. That which out of ignorince you 
desire not to do, that 'you will do even without self- 
control. 

In these verses, the position^of Arjuna is succinctly summed 
up and the alternatives before him clearly outlined. You may 
remember that Sri Kfishoa began His teaching by pointing out to 
Arjuna that his sorrow at killing his own kith and kin. was 
misplaced. For the souls being immortal, he could not slay, nor 
could his enemies in battle be slain. What was essential in them 
all would‘sutvive the chances of war. Sri Krishna followed this 
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up by showing the cause of thc^ bondage of the immortal soul in 
the mortal prison-house of matter. Every action of ours tends to 
produce its own clinging samMhdra in the shape of pSpa or puHya^ 
and this it is which binds the soul* If we are to be free from the 
fetters that our actions forge for our souls, we must do our work 
in life without se]6sh attachment of any kind to the results of our 
actions* Arjuna is then called upon to do his duty as a soldier in 
the war being waged for the vindication of justice and righteousness 
on the holy plains of Kurukshetra. 

Let us note carefully the reasoning that Sri Krishna adopts for 
persuading Arjuna to play his part in the war. By birth and 
breeding Arjuna was a soldier, inheriting the Kshatriya blood of 
countless generations. And here was a war between the forces 
of light and darkness, between justice and injustice. Arjuna was 
one of those on whom fell the responsibility of taking the 
decision to declare hostilities* Now he was being called upon to 
fulfil his duties in the cause of justice. There could not be even 
the shadow of a doubt on this point ; for as a special favour, God 
was pleased to show Arjuna His universal form and demonstrate to 
him the rights and wrongs of the question* Because the duty of 
killing his kith and kin was unpleasant, was it right on the part of 
Arjuna to fight shy of war and retire from the field of battle ? 
What possessed him for the moment was an ignorant and selfish 
pessimism which tempted him to indulge in the luxury of 
sentimental self-pity* Veiled and disguised selfishness was at the 
heart of his objection to fight — aversion to the unpleasant task of 
killing many whom he liked or respected or who were bound to 
him by ties of blcod, fear that his participation in such a fratricidal 
war might burden him with sin. He was rationalising and 
moralizing his weakness by giving it grandiose names, such as love 
of humanity, dislike of temporal victory and so forth. 

Let us try to see what would have happened, if, overcome by 
this subtle egoism, Arjuna had turned his back on the battle-field 
and betaken himself to a life of mendicant asceticism. In the first 
place, how long would that life have lasted ? Springing, so to 
speak, from the froth and bubble that Boated on the current of his 
spiritual life, Arjuna's vairagya would have met with a speedy 
and ignoble end. Nature, as they say, will assert herself. The 
fever of war would stir his blood, the taunts of hi$^ eriemies 
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would rouse his wrath. Before long, he who declined to take 
up arms on account of his love of mankind, would have 
returned to the fray, mad with anger and overcome hy the 
contagious enthusiasm of war. And behind this return to the 
battle-field would lie the hurt to his vanity and a senseless 
acquiescence in the passions of the mob, motives tainted through 
and through with pride and selfishness. 

So, then, sooner or later, whether he liked it or not, Arjuna 
would be fighting. A choic^^ of motives alone is op^n to him. 
Hearkening to the words of Sri Krishna, reflecting on his duty and 
on the commands of Ood, he might fight selflessly and achieve 
salvation. Or out of a selfish desire to shirk an unpleasant duty, 
he might retire temporarily from the battle, only to return again, 
spurred on by the fever of war and the taunting challenge of his 
enemies. In this case, doing the same work, namely, fighting in 
the war, he will forge for himself fresh fetters of karma. These in 
brief are the calternatives before Arjuna. 

Emphasis has been laid in these verses on the prakriti of 
Arjuna. Lest we should forget the lesson previously taught, that, 
while prakTiti is the immediate impeller of all work, God is the 
ultimate agent thereof, Sri Kfish^ia reiterates : 

ii %\ ii 

61 . The Lord is seated in the region of the heart 
of all beings, O Arjuna, revolving all beings, mounted 
on the mechanism (of the body) by means of His 
wonderful power. 

We all tend to act according to our own nature, but beyond 
the prakTiti that we have made for ourselves by our past, there is 
God who is the source of all power and activity in the universe. 
Our physical constitution is dominated by certain tendencies and 
qualities, in strict accordance with the law of karma- And in 
turn our actions arise from our physical and psychological 
endowment, whether acquired or inherited. They belong, so to 
speak, to the realm of kshetra, of something which is not spirit. 
But dissociated from purusha, is inert. And the 
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self in us is akin to, or as some think, identical with the Supreme 
Soul of the universe. If we look far enough into the cave of our 
heart, we shall find the hidden Ancient to whom we owe our very 
existence. Our bodies are like machines, skeletal structures of 
bone and muscle, nerve and braim The spirit that animates us 
and makes us conscious and alive is of the nature of the divine. 
But for the divinity within us, which makes all the world one, 
there will he no life and no thought in the universe. The energy 
that makes the mechanism of the body move and think and feeh 
the power that drives it, is derived from the Lord Himself, who 
constitutes the very foundation of our spiritual life. Thus, our 
actions are determined in the first instance by the gitna of prakriti 
dominating us for the time being in accord nice with the law of 
karmUi and ultimately by God Himself who set this law in 
operation. If we are to be rid of the domination of prakTitiy we 
must behold the light within us and follow the path which it 
illumines. 

It may be noted here that the term, ‘ \ occurring in this 

stanza has been understood differently by irachacya and 

Ramanujachaiya. The former attributes to it the sense of 
delusion. According to that view,, this verse would mean tha: 
the Lord within us drives us about by means of the illusion of 
fndyS, The Nirgun^ibrahman of the '^advaitins is actionle^s. 
All activity remains only in the domain of mdyd . $rl Ramanuja 
on the other hand interprets the term as the prakriti made up of 
sattva and other gunas and belonging to the Lord, a meanin i 
which is not unknown in ancient works. Understood in this way, 
God is looked upon as the source of all power and activity in ih^* 
universe which is fundamentally— -and not merely relatively — real. 
The region of the heart of course stands for the centre and source 
of our being. And by the statement that God is seated there is 
conveyed the suggestion that we live and move and have our being 
in God. 

It may also be observed here that the comparison of th ; 
relations between the body and the soul to those subsisting 
between a mechanical contrivance and the motive force working it 
is not foreign to our ancient thinkers. In the Kathopanishad 
there is a well-known passage which describes the self as the 
owner of the chariot, the body as the chariot, the intellect as 
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the charioteer, the manas as the reins and the smses as the 
horses that drag the chariot. We may, therefore, look upon the 
word, * yantra\ in this ^loka as signifying the mechanism made 
up of the body and the senses, and driven and propelled by the 
wonderful power of God. There is another passage in one of 
our Upanishnds which states that the soul is revolv^^d in the 
Brahma-chakra or the wheel of the Brahtnan* All these passagCsS 
indicate a more or less similar trend of thought about the directing 
function of God, which is beautifully summed up in this stanza. 

The Lord being supreme in the way, Krishna proceeds to 
ask Arjuna to seek refuge at His lotus feet : 

i 

?T?ar?Tr!?r?Trr ?[Trf^ ^sarT;^ ?nTyarfTJq[^ ii ii 

62. Seek refugee with Him, alone, O Arjuna, with 
all your heart. Through His grace, you will obtain 
supreme peace and (the) eternal abode. 

Acting as our nature drives us to act is to guide our life along 
the path of least resistance, and to throw away the innumerable 
opportunities that life offers to us for progress to perfection. 
We must rise, as the poet ?ays, on our dead selves to higher things. 
By throwing ourselves at the lotus feet of the Lord, we mav rise 
above ourselves and become the masters of our prakriti. Arjuna 
has already been told that, by submitting to the comnlrx of 
tendencies wliich we sum up as his nature, he will be treading the 
path to ruin. ^ A crude fear of sin and a dread of the sorrow that 
he may feel at the slaughter of friends and relatives have plungCvI 
him into a flood of sentimental self-pity. Buc before long it is 
bound to change to a mood of martial indignation by the 
promptings of his rdjasa nature. Whichever of these attitudes 
Arjuna adopts, he cannot be said to have exercised his sense of 
moral discrimination ; both these attitudes are swayed, so to say, 
by mere whims of fancy. If, from a sense of duty to be done, 
he overcomes his repugnance to the performance of an unpleasant 
task and discharges his office in war as a service rendered unto God, 
thin only can he avert the ruin that stares him in the fact. Every 
temptation overcame is a rung in the ladder to heaven and every 
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act of weakness is a link in tht chain which binds us in samsStra. 
Here is an opportunity for Arjuna to progress on the path to final 
deliverance and bliss. If he gives it up, he would be strengthening 
the obstacles to his salvation. By seeking refuge with the Lord, 
he would become the recipient of divine grace, attain the peace 
which passeth understanding and enter into the world of inde^ 
tructible immortality. The Lord is only too ready to help, but it 
is left us to decide whether we accept it or not. So, Sri Krishna 
says : 

63. Thus have I taught you (the) knowledge mote 
mysterious than (any) mystery. After considering this 
fully, do as you please. 

The teaching of 6ri Krishna is here declared to be more 
mysterious than any mystery. It is evidently meant to be 
conveyed thereby that what Arjuna has been taught is not to be 
learnt easily. It is hidden from the common vision, not because 
any peculiar sanctity attaches to mystery as such^ but because 
insight into matters of spirit is necessarily rare. And by the grace 
of God, Arjuna had an opportunity to make use of the insight 
of God Himself. However, we have to note that even though it 
is God Himself who taught Arjuna, none the less Arjuna was 
left free to make his choice. To us who believe in the divinity 
of Sri Krishna, here is an assurance of the freedom of the human 
will, coming from the lips of God Himself. Sri Krishna, as you 
know well, has never adopted the attitude known as the prahhu- 
sammita. He has exercised no compulsion, save that of reason 
and truth. Omnipotent as God may be, He has of His own choice 
left it to us to make or mar ourselves. The supreme importance 
of right choice in moral life is significantly brought out in the 
exhortation to Arjuna to do as he pleases. God may not save us 
except with our permission. 
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At almost the very end of the long discussion they Indulge in, 
Sri Krishtia outlines clearly to Arjuna the alternatives before him. 
A rjuna can exercise, as we saw last week, only a restricted choice. 
His inherited endowments and the environment in which he is 
placed define the limits within which he is free. Fight he must 
in the war, whether he will or no. If he does not fight from a 
sense of duty, he is sure to fight from a sense of wounded 
vanity. Nature will feel outraged, if a warrior, born and bred, 
betakes himself to the life of mendicant asceticism, and sooner 
or later will have her revenge. Nevertheless, prakriti itself is 
controlled and guided by God ; and Arjuna will be wise to seek 
refuge at the lotus feet of the Lord and do His biddin g that he 
may emancipate his soul. Sri Kfish^a makes this very clear in the 
concluding stanzas of His great and wonderful discourse ; and 
these we will take up for study today. 

^ tcjt i 

^ ^ ii ii 

64. Listen again to My supreme word, most 
mysterious of all. As you are distinctly dear to me, I am 
speaking (for) your good. 

Sri Kfishoa here impresses upon Arjuna the importance of the 
final words He is going to utter. Arjuna has been favoured with 
the grace of God ; he is dear to the Lord. And as those alone can 
attain salvation on whom the gracious glance of the Lord falls, 
such persons learn the truths that transform their inner natures. 
When once the Lord, for whatever reason, bestows on us His 
grace, He steadily lesds us to the highest destiny open to us, 
replacing our weakness with strength and removing our ignorance 
with the light of wisdom. Arjuna is about to learn the way of the 
elect, the wisdom that is the possession of those whom the Lord 
loves. It is not such knowledge as may be picked up readily by 
the wayside from all sorts and conditions of men. It is the deepest 
of secrets, not to be easily obtained. It is the supreme teaching 
of the Lord and contains within itself all that philosophy and 
religion have to teach us. ’ After thus stressing the value of the 
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teaching, Sri Krishna proceeds to state it in the ensuing two 
stanzas. The first of these reads thus ; 

^ srlw^rr^’ ^ ii ’ 

65. Fix your mind upon Me ; become devoted unto 
Me ; worship Me ; bow down unto Me, You will reach Me 
alone. I truly give you (this) assurance (as j you are dear to Me. 

Some of you may hare noted the similarity of the words and 
phrases of this verse with those found in the concluding stanza of 
the ninth chapter. The only difference lies in the second line of 
4he stanza. Sri KfishiiQ^J here lays emphasis on His love towards 
Arjuna, whereas in the ninth chapter H« stressed the importance 
of the discipline of hhakti. On account of this, it has been 
suggested that (he teaching of this verse deals, indeed, with bhaktif 
hut not with the discipline known as bhakti-yoga, which has its 
own tegular rules and observances. The argument may, of course, 
be advanced that love by its very nature knows no laws and keeps 
no limits and that it would be rash to enjoin that devotion to God 
should fare along a fixed track or flower forth into certain types 
€>f activities only. The seed of love, once it is sown, may grow 
into many beautiful patterns, obeying no logic save its own. 
Whether, therefore, we agree or disagree with the view that there 
is a special discipline of devotion, this verse differs from that of 
the ninth chapter in shifting the emphasis from the love of the 
devotee to God to the love of God towards the devotee. How 
far-reaching may be the consequencea of this changtii is well 
brought out in the famous declaration of Sri Krishna : 

snr f , 

66. Completely renouncing all dharmas, seek Me 
alone as refuge. I will release you from all sins. Do not 
grieve. 

This justly celebrated verse has made history in the religious 
thought of India, It is the most widely known authority for the 
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doctrine of prapatti or coqiplete faith in and absolute self- 
surrender to God. Volumes have been written upon it, and every 
word, every syllable, nay, even every phonetic unit in it, has been 
minutely scrutinised and analysed. When so much has been 
thought about and written, there are bound to be differences of 
©pinion among the authoritative commentators. T shall try my 
best to draw your attention to these in due course. 

Much controversy has centred round the significance of the 
word, ^ dharfna \ in this context. It is one of those fascinating 
words that grow with the growth of language and acquire a wealth 
of meaning and power of suggestion, at once the desnair and 
delight of savants and students. Even in the Glt^, it is not used 
in any one sense throughout. Ordinarily, in its widest significance, 
it connotes the idea of duty. Let us try to see what we can 
understand by the call to renounce all duties and seek refuge at 
the lotus feet of the Lord. Analysing the concept of duty, we 
can see that it implies the sense of ** ought Un ier a certain set 
of circumstances, there arises a course of ac^^ion which we ought 
to pursue. The authority that commands us may he external or 
internal. Fear of punishment or fear of ill-fame may furnish the 
force behind the categorical imperative. A higher stage is 
indicated, when men realise their duties from a sense of internal 
compulsion. Here again we have to distinguish carefully between 
the sense of duty as such anvd other internal imp ulses to action, 
such as love of fame or the feeling that it is good policy to be 
honest, or even fear of hell and desire for heaven. 

Sri Krishna’s teaching on karma-yoga is bised upon the 
fundamental idea that every one has his duties determined by both 
his endowment and environment. These duties we were asked to 
perform selflessly and without desire for the fruits of our actions. 
It may be recalled that the foundations of duty are here laid 
securely on the experience of self-realisation and the great law of 
karma. Carrying our analysis still further, we may trace the 
authority for duty in the illumining realisation of God. Kant, as 
you may remember, has defined religion as the representation to 
ourselves of the moral law as the will of God. To Jo one’s duty 
therefore is the same as to carry out the will of God who speaks 
to us through the Now, the mandates and 

prohibitions of conscience imply compulsion. It is as though ^;he 
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voice of conscience forced us against our wills to tread the straight 
and narrow path. ‘The idea of duty thus involves always the idea 
of a command, a peremptory injunction to do or to refrain from 
doing something. And it wears this aspect to us because of the 
double nature within us. The voice of conscience commands us 
with the authority of the voice of God, because every moment in 
our lives many unholy but siren voices invite us to the primrose 
path to perdition. 

In this apparently never-ending struggle which we all have to 
wage against the powers of darkness, some seek the aid of a 
developed sense of duty that confers on them a stoical strength. 
Yet others resort to the path of jndna and gain freedom from sin 
and selfishness through spiritual and philosophical realisation. 
Easiest of all, however, is the way of devotion which requires of 
us the culture of our tender and benevolent emotions. For the 
tendency to love is altogether natural and is implanted in the hearts 
of all. There is in fact none who has not a natural aptitude to 
love and be moved by love. It is enough if vve make this natural 
sentiment expand so widely and so completely as to hava God and 
all His creatures for its object and, in consequence of this love » 
place the utmost trust in Him and allow Him to use us as His tools. 

Now, the feeling of bhakti is said to he a feeling akin to love ; 
it is indeed desp devotion and love. Even in our daily life we 
may observe how love makes for selflessness. Think of a young 
man at the threshold of life, rich and well-to-do, spending a gay 
and pleasant time. He may not care to think of anything or 
anybody other than himself. Suppose that he marries a maiden 
whom he learns to love. Strolling along the market-place, he sees 
one day some delicious fruits. Whom will he think of first, 
himself or his wife ? In the good old days when he was fevelling 
in his single- blessedness, he might have bought the fruits with no 
idea other than that of satisfying his palate. But now he is bound 
by the golden fetters of love, and that makes him naturally prefer 
his wife's happiness to his. So he buys the fruits with the 
intention of presenting them to his wife. This example may help 
us to understand how love tends to expand our sympathies and 
kill our selfishness. With the conquest of selfishness, every 
temptation that tends to make our lives faulty and sinful disappears 
at once. 
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If we cultivate this feeling of love carefully and steadily, if it is 
made to find its object not merely in wife and children, hut in the 
Supreme Lord from whom comes all that is good and true and 
beautiful, then through intense attachment to God there will arise 
in us absolute non-attachment to ourselves. If we make God the 
object of all our devotion, then all other lesser attachments, like 
our love of pleasure, of wealth, of beauty, or of power, fade away 
like mist before the rising sun* The only love that endures then is 
our love of God. And the full import of this depends, of course, ^ 
on our conception of God, If we realise that everything In the 
universe has sprung from God and is destin-^d in time to go back 
to Him again, then, when He becomes the object of o ir love, all 
His creatures also become the objects of our love, as a matter of 
course When this happens, how can we any longer manage to 
be selfish ? We cannot love sincerely the Creator and His creatures 
and at the same time be devoted to our mean little selves. 

When our love is directed towards an object worthy of 
reverence, it is apt to take the form of confidence and dependence. 
Need it be said that the divine object of the hhakta ^ love is 
worthy of our fullest confidence and faith ? Besides the Lord, 
what is there in the* universe on which we can rely and depend ? 
Indeed, the sense of dependence on a power higher than man is 
believed by some thinkers to be an esfenWal feature of all religions. 
This feeling is, perhaps, most clearly realised, when in the face of 
the utmost distress or danger, man realises his own helplessness 
and wrings his hands in despair. It is then that one realises one^s 
dependence on God. Consider the case of a pious and devout 
father whose child is lying seriously ill. The doctor who sees no 
chances of recovery, can only murmur : “ While there is life, 

there is hope,** In thu moment of blighted hope and imminent 
bereavement, the father has, perhaps, the sense to pray: 

Lord, Thy will be done ! ** Here, indeed, is rhe heart of the 
doctrine oi prapatti which is believed by many to be taught Iti this 
verse. 

This feeling of dependence, engendered in the presence of 
difficulties which man feels powerless to overcQm«f may be 
extended t# cover the whole of our lives and form the mainspring 
of our conduct. When wc reflect on the contrast between our 
manifold impcrfcctiohs and weaknesses and the greatness and glory 
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of the Lord, must w« not deem it a privilege to be allowed even to 
love Him 7 As for His respK>nse to our love, dare we expect it 7 
Judged from the standpoint of our fitness to be loved by God and 
to be granted the enduring emancipation of mokshay how many of 
us can pass the test? Were it not for the grace of God, who 
tempers Hi* strict Justice with overflowing mercy, we must 
abandon all hope and sink into abysmal despair. It is the height 
of foolishness to demand salvation from God as a right earned and 
fought for. Our only hope is to appeal to the gracious mercy of 
the Lord and to pray that He might overlook our faults and 
weaknesses is the abundance of His love. Indeed, our very 
weakness may induce Him to bestow on us His protecting love. 
The best offering of devotion and love that we can make is our 
sweet little self. As the poet has sung : 

Our wills are ours, we know not how, 

Our wills are ours to make them Thine. 

There has been discussion among the pious and the learned 
on the extent to which we must develop this sense of trust and 
confidence in God, a theme which is not unfamiliar to Christian 
theology. Some hold that, like the baby monkey which clings of 
its own effort to its mother, we must supplement our trust in God 
by working ceaselessly for attaining unto Him ; while others take 
the view that our trust in God must be as complete as that which 
the kitten shows in its mother by allowing itself to be carried by 
her hither and thither helplessly. While differing on the emphasis 
to be laid on the saving efficacy of the grace of God, both the 
schools of thought, of course, agree in stressing the importance of 
absolute self-surrender. 

When one has so much faith and confidence in God as to pmy 
ever and always, Thy will be done when one has no will 
save that of the Lord, then it is said that God Himself works 
through such an individual. It is not any sense of internal 
compulsion which forces him to tread the path of righteoiisn*^s<f. 
Spontaneously and naturally, he is good. He divests himself even 
©f his sense of responsibility, for the sense of responsibility dies 
with the death of a separate will. He gets through the work on 
hand from moment to moment without minding what its form is 
or aim or consequences* He is like a soldier. God is his general 
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and takes all responsibility on Himself. The discordant segments 
of such a devotee's personality will get fused under divine influence, 
and his life will pain the blissful freedom which results from the 
conversion of the call of duty into a habit of nature. He will be 
acting aright from his own nature; to him the “ought’' has 
become the “ is 

Renouncement of duties can thus be taken to mean the 
reposing of such trustful confidence in God as to leave it to Him 
to do as He pleases with us who are as but tools in His hands, to 
be used for whatev<*r purpose He deems fit. Why should we 
worry ounselves with the delicate and difficult problem of 
distinguishing what is our duty from what is not ? This riddle 
remains only so long as we f<“el ourselves having a will that can 
pick and choose. Please note, however, that freedom from the 
necessity of moral choice is not the same thing as indifl^'rence to 
the moral law. Tn th« one rase, we are swaved bv Go! ; in the 
other by forces most r»f which are base and dark. Holding God to 
be supreme, doing His work, wearing ourselves away in service 
and sacrifice, we mav realise the purpose of our lives and, perhaps, 
earn the grace of God. No duties, then, for us, no laws, no 
rites. Nor anv sorrow either. Arjuna is, therefore, bidden not 
to grieve at the consequences of war or the appalling task of 
wiping away the influence of his countless sins of omission and 
commission. If full faith is reposed in God, He will work through 
us and make us free and blessed. 

Another interpretation of the term, ^ dharma \ favoured bv 
exponents of the doctrine of prapatH, is that it stands for * the 
means of salvation According to this view, what i*? enjoined is 
that we must give up the paths of karma, hhakti and jndna and 
look upon the Lord Himself as both updya and upeya, the means 
and the end of salvation. Two important ideas underlie this view. 
Firstly, it is the grace of God alone that confers on us the great 
gift of salvation. Our faults and imperfections are so many and 
our power so small- that nothing but the gracious m?rcy of the 
Lord can save us. Vach says in a sUkta of the Rigveda (X. 124) : 
“ Him whom I love, I make him terrible, I make him my priest, 
I make him a fishi, I make him wise." Says a famous passage in 
the Kathopdnishad (1.2.23): “This Self is not reached by 
reffcction, or by steady meditation, or by extensively hearing (the 
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scriptures). Whomsoever He chooses, by him alone is He reached.. 
Te him, this Self reveals His own form/' Only he can attain God, 
whom God elects. Here is the explanation for the many ways in 
which the flower of spiritual greatness buds and blossoms. The 
spirit bloweth where it listeth. When conscious efforts at attaining 
perfection may not bear fruit, at odd corners and in strange ways, 
men of light and leading rise up. And it is surely impertinent to 
investigate the guiding motives of God in bestowing His grace. 
Not till our wisdom is greater than that of God may we hope to 
do so with any promise of success. Is it not, therefore, 
abundantly clear that our wisest course is humbly to seek refuge at 
the lotus feet of the Lord, leaving our fate to be decided by His 
mercy and wisdom ? This is the logic underlying the teaching of 
iaran^ gati (rsfuge-sceking), which is another name iov prapatti^ 

The nature of prapatii is clearly stated in the definition : 
hhagavat-pravritii^virodhi'sv^apravTitti^nivTitti* This may be 
freely rendered as abstinence from such actions as are opposed to 
the plan and purpose of God in governing the universe. You may 
remember the simile of the engine, which I placed before you, 
when we were discussing the question of the limits of moral choice, 
which arose during the course of our study of the eleventh chapter. 
The universe, I then ventured to suggest, may be looked upon as 
a mighty engine, guided and directed by God ; we are all called 
upon to reliite ourselves thereto. We may try either to obstruct 
the working of the machine or to co-operate with it. Our power 
being infinitesimal, no harm can result to the machine by our 
obstructive tactics. It will carry out its appointed work, 

relentlessly crushing us, if we stand in the way. By co-operating 
with the machine, we will be really helping ourselves. The 
prapannu is one who has dedicated himself to the service of God 
and has made himself a mere cog in the machine. His life is one 
continuous succession of acts of service rendered to God. Giving 
up ahatikora and mamak^rat he realises that he has no 
independent status in life. For food and clothing, for home and 
shelter, for everything, in fact, he feels his dependence on God. 
He has such overwhelming faith in God that he believes that God 
will always do the right thing at the right moment. 

This deep confidence is sometimes compared to that displayed 
by Draupadi at a critical moment in her life. You all know that 
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at the conclusion of the great gamhling match which Yudhishthira 
lost, Du^rfasana sent for Draupadi and attempted to disrobe her 
before an assemblage of princes and nobles. The five Paodava 
Princes stood there, powerless to prevent this outrage, bound by 
their own sense of honour. None else in that vast assembly 
ventured to restrain the arrogant Kaurava who was transgressing 
all limits of decency and decorum. For a time, the hapless 
Draupadi strove to guard her honour with her frail and delicate 
hands. But all the while, the end seemed inevitable, her disgrace 
a calamity not to be averted. Finally, bereft of all hope, she 
sought God as the sole refuge. Abandoning all sense of shame, 
caring nought for what might hannen to her, she gave up even the 
weak opposition that she was offering to Du<^5sana, and raised 
both her hands in supplication to the Lord. It is related in the 
Mahahh^rnta thar the moment she submirtevd herself wholly to the 
divine will, the Lord came to her rescue and clothed her in a 
thousand mtirvelloiis rob'»s. Du^^Ssana found himself eng »ged in 
an endless task and-covered himself with the shame and scorn 
which he had intended for Draupadi. Now, it has been suirgesred 
that our self-abandonment, our confidence in and submission to 
the Lord, must be as complete as Draupadi 's at that momentous 
Juncture in her life. That in brief is prapatti, and then alone will 
the Lord assume any responsibility for us. 

The second essential feature of prapatti i* the belief that God 
must be looked upon as both the end and means of salvation. 
The attainment of God is the end of all aspirants. But a 
proponna differs from other.s in praying that God alone should 
deliver him from the toils of samsara, when and as He pleases. 
It is noteworthy that there is not the slightest tinge of selfishness 
in his life and conduct. Every one who leads a life of purity and 
.selflessness may be accused of the calculated selfishness of 
sacrificing a smaller good for a greater. Even this petulant charge 
fails with the prapannay who leaves it to God to dispose of him 
as He pleases. It has, indeed, been argued fey some that even 
prapatti should not be resorted to as a means of salvation, but as 
an end in itself. Absolute submission to the will of the Lord is, 
if we may say so, the or^y befitting characteristic mf the soul. To 
seekfefu^e at the feet of (3pd with any object whatever, even with 
theofejftt of attaining salvation, is to degrade spiritual communion 
to the level of a commercial transaction. 

"^859 
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The least taint of a desire for some reward in return for service 
rendered or the smallest suggestion of self-effort undermines the 
very foundations of prapatti- An incident from the RSm^yana 
is sometimes cited in illustration. Hanuman, as you are aware, 
could only be bound by the brahma stray and that, too, only for 
a specific period. When Hanuman gave battfc to the RItkshasa 
hosts after seeing Sita in LaAkS, Indrajit bound him by the 
brahm^stra- But his followers, mistrusting the efficacy of the 
brahmastra and as a measure of additional precaution, tied 
Hanuman also with ropes. But the magic weapon would tolerate 
no crude rival, and it is related that at the first touch of the rope, 
the bonds of the brahmastra gave way of themselves. Even like 
the brahmastra^ prapatti can brook no rival near the throne. 
Prapatti is a jealous mistress and will tolerate the co-existence of 
no other attitude towards God. Any self-effort or desire for fruit 
stultifies prapaUiy which can mean nothing other than unbounded 
faith in and absolue self-surrender to God. We are now in a 
position to grasp the significance of the six ingredients of prapatti^ 
which the Lakshmi-tantra mentions — the practice of that which is 
good, the avoidance of that which is evil, a strong faith that God 
alone is the deliverer, earnest prayer to God for protection, the 
entire entrusting of one^s soul to the disposal of God and the 
realisation of one’s own littleness. 

According to Ram5nu>5ch5rya, the term, ‘ dharma \ may 
mean either the fruits ©f the disciplines of karma^ jnana and 
hhakti or the expiatory rites enjoined for wiping away our past sins 
in order to fit us for the practice of hhakti -yoga- In the former 
case, the verse may be understood to teach that we must practise 
karma-yoga^ jnana-yoga and bhakti-yoga without any desire for 
salvation as such. For even the desire for emancipation is in the 
last resort a selfish desire. In the latter case, seeking refuge at the 
feet of God is regarded as a substitute for various expiatory 
ceremonies and rites. From this it is an easy step to take the view 
that iarandgati is a substitute for all kinds of rites what:>oever and 
for all efforts after perfection of the self. That Sri Ramanuja was- 
not unaware of the saving power of self-surreiader comes out clearly 
from that beautiful and moving prayer of his, which goes by the 
name of ^ aranagati-gadya. Therein, oppressed by the weight of 
his countless sins of commission and omission, he throws himself 
entirely at the mercy of the Lord, and represents himself to have 
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received an assurance from the Lord to the effect that, out of the 
abundance of His love, He has forgiven those faults and will 
receive the suppliant to His bosom in due course. 

SankarSehUrya observes that Sri Krishna teaches in this verse 
the right vision which is the fruit of the successful pursuit of 
kanna-yoga and which con^^titutes the essence of the Vedanta ^ 
By the term, * dheinna \ he appears to understand religious rites 
in general. All religious rites, performed as they are for some 
kind of fruit, have a binding tendency. When the performance of 
dharipia<t is forbidden, Sankaracharya goes on to observe, the 
performance of adharmas is aho by implication prohibited. In 
Other words, abstinence from all actions is taught here. We are 
asked to live that life of wisdom which has arisen above the 
categories of good and evil. 

Madhvaebarya observes that the dharma~ty^ ga that i» 
enjoined cannot be anything other than phala-tyd ga^ for we 
cannot otherwise explain the sub.sequcnt command to fight. And 
he quotes in support the line which declares that he is called a 
tydgtn who abandons the fruits of his actions (XVIIL 11). By the 
term, ^ sarva-dharmdn \ ha.s also been understood all dharmas 
contrary to f^aranagatiy the worship of other gods and expiatorry 
rites for errors committed in the observance of hhakfi-yoga. Yet 
another view construes the .floka thus : If voti give up all 
dharmcjiiy then, for expiation, seek Me as refuge. It has also been 
suggesred that the teaching of the iloka mu^t ba applied only to 
those who, like the Sildras, have no dharninR prescribed for them in 
the ddstras- It is, however, difficult to see how, on such views as 
these, we can explain the active comminJnient to abandon 
completely all dharmas- 

Many more interpretations doubdess exisf, hut I trust I have 
placed before vou enough to indi« ite the great importance which 
this ^loka has assumed in the religious thought of India. It has 
been described as the charama'^loka , which mav be considered to 
be equivalent to the English phrase, “ last word It is, indeed, 
the last word of Sri Krishna on religion and philosophy, both 
literally (so far as the Gha is concerned) and figuratively. I hope 
you have seen how this teaching arises naturally out of the trend 
©f the thoughts that precede it and how it summarises and contains 
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within itself all the highest conclusiens of religion and philosophy* 
T© one who has complete faith and confidence in God, who 
surrenders his will and divests himself even of the sense of 
responsibility, there remains no compulsion of duty. Spontane- 
ously, his life orders itself so as to be in harmony with the plan 
and purpose of God. In fact, God Himself works through him. 
Such in brief is the import of this teaching. And with these 
words, I beg your permission to conclude here our work for the 
day. 

Ixxxv 

With the sixty-sixth stanza of the eighteenth chapter, which 
we tried to study during our last class, the teaching of the Gita 
naturally concludes. But there remain a few verses which are of 
the nature of what is known in Sanskrit literary convention as 
phala-drutit praise of the work that has been studied, and a few 
others which round up the memorable dialogue by way of an 
epilogue. And these we shall take up for consideration to-day, 

67. Never should this be told by you to one who has 
not practised austerity, nor to one who is devoid of 
devotion, nor to one who is lacking in attention, nor to 
one who calumniates Me. 

This stanza raises an interesting question, at which we have 
glanced more than once (Cf. Vol. I. p. 318), Some of you may 
ask whether this injunction of §rl Kfishpa does not tend to confine 
His teaching to a privileged few and deny it to those who are most 
in need of it. That is a legitimate question to ask, and in 
answering it we have to take note of the spirit of the whole of the 
Gho- Tender concern for the weaknesses of man has been one of 
the prominent features of Sri Krishna’s teachings, and we cannot 
ignore it in the present context. At the same time, we have also 
to bear in mind the fact that the value of religions and philosophies 
is dependent on two factors — upon the proportion of realised 
truth and wisdom which is contained in them, as well as upon 
their fitness and suitability to the individual or community who is 
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asked to adopt them. Even the founder of Christianity which is 
claimed by its followers to be a universal religion of love and 
brotherhood, exclaimed : “ Give not that which is holy unto the 

dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under their foot and turn again and rend you/' Religion 
and ethics deal with personal and social life, and when they are 
misapprehended, they may add terribly to the sum total of human 
misery. An ancient Latin poet sang: O Relieion, what crimes 
are committed in thy name ! Religion unleashes strong forces, 
powerful alike for good or evil. And when religion is misunder- 
stood, incalculable harm ensues. The history of religious 
persecution is written in blood across the pages of the history of 
the world. And as modern psychology has pointed out, ther« is 
as much material for pathology as for hagi^logy in the lives of 
mystics. 

Religious teachers have to be cautious and circumspect in 
propagating their teachings. They < have to study their audience 
before starting their evangel. Hinduism has had to face this 
problem from the beginnings of history. It has had to make its 
way amidst a people, marked by amazing v.iriations in culture and 
religious belief. There are unfriendly critics who declare that 
Hinduism is not a religion, but a jumble of incongruous creeds. 
We know, of course, that this is not so, that there is a definite 
ideal to which Hinduis^sn is offering homage. There is a Ved^ntic 
ideal which has been influencing the varied compartmental groups 
into which Hindu society has been divided. And in propagating 
this ideal, Hinduism has proceeded on the basis that the pupil 
must be as fit to receive as the teacher to teach. It has attempted 
to lead men and women within its fold or wandering on its borders 
gradually and almost unconsciously from lower to higher phases of 
religious life. That Hinduism is doing this kind of work even to- 
day has been borne witness to by many Western students of our 
religion. And it may not be amiss to remark that in a world 
which has contracted by modern methods of communication and 
which has been closely knit by the development of international 
trade, the example set by Hinduism is of no little value. 

We must try to understand the injunction given in this iloka 
in the light of all that Sri Krishna has taught us so far, and we 
must not fail to give due weight to the spirit of comprehensive 
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charity and all-inclusive toleration which has illuminated the Gita* 
If we do so, it will become clear to us that the intention of this 
dloka is not to evolve an esoteric cult from the religion and 
philosophy of the The advice given is a counsel of prudence 

and common-sense, which teachers of religion can only ignore at 
their peril. Please mark carefully the characteristics of those from 
whom the lessons of the Gita are to be withheld. Firstly, those 
who are lacking in self-discipline are mentioned. As you are 
aware, moral progress in the history of civilised communities all 
over the world has largely consisted in replacing external rCsStraints 
on undesirable an ! nnri-sociril forms of behaviour by internal 
checks. The fact that we still need penal codes shows that we are 
far from the gc^al. Popular religion with its mythology of heaven 
and hell has «ot yet advanced beyond the stage of regulating 
conduct by the stimulus of fear of infernal punishment on the one 
hand and of greed for celestial bliss on the orh^r. h^de^nd, there 
are those who maintain that it is got>d policy to foster this kind of 
religious sentiment, as it tends to maintain social stability. 

Now, if we go and tell people who have been governing their 
moral lives by fear of the penal code or fear of hell that they need 
obey none save their own conscience, they may misunderstand us 
calamitously. No one unaccustomed to self-control is fit to be 
entrusted with the responsibility of self-guidance in the matter of 
his conduct in life. The sudden adoption of a higher form of 
religion by those who have been accustomed to lower pnes is thus 
fraught with grave danger. Again, those who are lacking in 
devotion cannot profit much by the recommendation to live a life 
dedicated to the service of God, which constitutes perhaps the 
central teaching of the Gitd. There is no use again in teaching 
people who dv) r.ot wish to hear. It is like scattering seed on 
barren ro. k. Not only will they fail to understand, but also there 
is the dangerous probability that they may misunderstand. Anvl 
the case of those who are prejudiced from the beginning and are 
envious of the great teachers of religion, there is a reasonable 
certainty that the truths of religion placed before them will be 
perversely misapprehended, and in consequence, vulgarised. 

There is ihus a great responsibility placed on teachers of 
religion. They cannot lightly withhold light from those who are 
toiling in darkness. At the same time, they have to satisfy 
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themselves that their teachings are not vulgarised or distorted by 
those to whom they are taught. It is probably with the intention 
of drawing attention to this that Sri Kftshria thought it fit to give this 
injunction to Arjuna, You may ask : What exactly is the duty 
of teachers of religion in regard to those whom they deem unfit to 
receive their teachings? It cannot be that they are to have no 
concern whatever with the spiritual welfare of such persons. In 
all probability, they are expected to make those who are unfit, fit 
in the first instance. The history of Hinduism shows with what 
magnificent success this policy can be pursued. 


’T'TT II %C II 

ST 5sr | 

vrfa^Tr ^ TT f«^rrr<r ii ii 

68. He who, display in !> supreme devotion towards 
Me, teaches this highest mystery to My devotees, shall 
attain Me without doubt. 

69. Nor is there anyone among men, who can do 
anything more pleasing to Me, nor will there be another 
on earth, dearer to Me than he. 

Here is shown another asperr of the responsibility whi 'h is 
imposed on teachers of religion. They are here expressly bidden 
to spread the light among those who may need it, and who are not 
likely to be dazzled or inconvenienced by it on account of their 
unfitness to receive. It is their mission to propagate the gospel. 
Nothing is dearer to God than the work of directing men towards 
the light of wisdom. No one can be dearer than those who are 
engaged in this holy endeavour. You will note that the teaching is 
to be spread among the devotees of God. That is the primary 
qualification which indicates fitness to benefit by this holy teaching. 
And it must be presumed to imply by itself the absence of those 
undesirable qualities which we were considering a few minutes ago. 
That this is so must be obvious to any one who has studied 
to any purpose the characteristics of hhakti as described in the 
Gita, 
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In tht same strain, Sri Kfishria proceeds to praise and bless 
those who study the memorable dialogue of the Gita. 

n irf^t n ii 

htsPt ii vs^ ii 

70. It is My conviction that I shall have been 
worshipped through the sacrifice of knowledge by him 
who will study this righteous dialogue between us. 

71. And even the man who listens to it with faith 
and without envy, shall reach the auspicious regions of 
those who have lived righteously, having emancipated 
himself. 

You may remember that, in the course of our study of the 
ninth chapter, we came across the expression, * jiidna-ycrj^a * 
(IX. 15.). I remember to have suggested then that we have to 
understand by the term the institution ©f sacrifice as viewed in the 
light of the wisdom of the man of wisdom. And this implies, as 
w« saw then, that the man of wisdom who worships God tlirough 
$fldna-yajna identifies all rituals with God who becomes for him 
both the end and the means of all religious effort. The study of 
the GUd is intended to develop this attitude, and it is, therefore, 
quite appropriate to describe it as the worship of God through the 
sacrifice of knowledge. The study, of course, must be a study in 
the best sense of the term. Bacon has an epigram distinguishir^g 
what he calls digesting of books from merely browsing through 
them. The GUd is a book to be read, re-read, pondered ©ver 
and acted upon. And even as we were called upon to endow the 
term, *jndna\ with a volitional significance in Chaptc^r XIII, we 
must construe study in this context to mean study finding its 
fulfilment in action. In other words, reverent study of the Giid 
will teach us all that we need to know of God and of the manner in 
which we ought to relate ourselves to Him ; and it is a necessary 
corollary to our study that wc should make it flower forth into 
action of the right sort. 
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Even the man who listens to the Gita with faith and without 
envy is here promised the happy regions of those who perform 
good deeds. It may, therefore, be presumed that listening to the 
GitS is considered to be capable of giving rise to pujiya. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the salvation of soul-emancipation and 
God-attainment is not promised to those who merely listen to the 
Gita. Sri RamSnuja in his commentary goes indeed so far as to 
suggest that the term, ^ loka\ means nothing more than host or 
collection. That is, those who listen to the Gita are promised the 
company of hosts of good men and true. Whatever view we may 
prefer to take, it is well to note that Sri Kfishria must not be 
understood here to teach that mere listening to an exposition of 
sound morality or studying the scripture can be a substitute for the 
right kind of conduct, which alone can emancipate us from the 
bonds of karma and lead us on to salvation. 

Having finished what He intend «i*d to say, J5ri Krishna proceeds 
to enquire whether His teaching has home fruit. 


%cr5Tr i 

72. Has this been heard by you, O Arjuna, with 
one-pointed attention ? Has your delusion, born of 
ignorance, been destroyed ? 

Note once again the remarkable manner in which $rl Krishna 
emphasises that the final decision to fight or to retire from the 
battle-field rests with Arjuna and Arjuna alone. There is no 
attempt to order Arjuna about and dictate his opinions. 
Sri Kfishga is playing the role of the ideal teacher whose duty it is 
to put his disciples in the right whenever they are in the wrong, 
but never to compel them to subordinate the verdict of their 
reason to mere tradition or authority. Safikara :harya, in 
commenting on this verse, observes that Sri Kfishtjia had by no 
means exhausted all His resources in persuasion ; if doubts still 
persisted. He was quite ready to combat them. The ideal teacher 
would be failing in his duty, if he did not reason his disciples out 
of their erroneous views on any matter. The credentials of reason 
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may mot be queitioned \ the ultimate responsibility of the 
individual to make the choice that morality requires cannot be 
shared by others. Short of this, however, persuasion is legitimate 
and indeed obligatory upon all who find themselves face to face 
with error or delusion. It is noteworthy that the last iloka which 
Sri Krishna speaks in the GitQ emphasises the obligation of th« 
teacher to spread right opinions and the responsibility of the 
disciple to form his own views. 

— 

^ ■i 

ARJUNA SAID : 

73. Gone is my delusion. Memory has come back 
to me, O Krishna, through Your grace. I stand free 
from doubt. I will act according to Your word. 

You a^ay remember what Arjuna said at the beginning. He 
confessed that his mind was clouded in respect of the duty to be 
done, and that his whole nature was impaired by the fault of 
weakness in will and heart {II. 7). He no longer felt sure of 
himself, he felt himself lost in a situation in which his soul was 
rent in twain. Having undertaken the duty of war, he found 
himself facing re.spectcvi friends and kinsmen bound to him by 
close tics of blood. A wave of repulsion to the task on hand 
overcame him, and he threw away his bow and arrows. Not for 
him the sovereignty of the three worlds, if it had to be attained 
through the slaughter of friends and kinsmen. He did not want to 
wade knee-deep in blood to ascend a throne. He foresaw too the 
wide-spread social disorder that a war of the magnitude about to 
be fought was bound to create, and he had no desire to assume 
responsibility therefor. In treachery to friends and relatives, the 
evil-minded sons of Dlifitar^sktra might have seen no sin, and 
they might be heedless of the horrors of war. Was it not 
incumbent on Arjuna who felt these things, to retire from the 
battle before it was too late ? Would not participation In war 
brand him with the aan of deliberate wrong-doing ? 
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In assuming this attitude, Arjuna displayed mental confusion. 
Troubled by a conflict of duties, he failed to see his way out of a 
difficult situation* He also did not understand himself properly. 
He did not realise that all his high-sounding reasons for retiring 
from the war were in reality the result of disguised selfishness and 
unreasoning fear of sin. After folIowiiMz the teachings of 
Sri Krishna so far, Arjuna says that the delusion that clouded his 
intellect has vanished. He now stands free from doubts and sees his 
way clearly before him. And above all, he has got back his smTitit 
he is himself again. The sxpression, ‘ smriti \ generally stands 
for memory. Sri Sankara points out that Arjuna ha* recollected 
the true nature of his self and realised its identity with the Supreme 
Brahman. The Self, in inexplicable conjunction with mayd^ has, 
so to speak, forgotten Itself anci appears as the differentiated 
universe. With tl'ie rise of true knowledge, memory comes back 
to the soul, and the bonds that bind it to the world are broken. 
Sri Ramanuja interprets ^ smTiti ’ in the more general sense <&f 
‘ knowledge of truth \ Arjuna is now in a position to perceive 
the truth about himself arul his relations with the universe and 
with God. The point to note is this. Arjuna was for some time 
past under the spell of a delusion. N<^\v, that delusion is gone, 
and he has recovered his poise and balance. He has Larnt what 
he has to do under the circumstai'ices. d'he duties that have been 
determined for him by his endowment and env^ironment have been 
realised by him. He no longer thinks that he is other than what 
he is, that he ran lead a life mendicant asceticism against which 
soon#r or later bis whole nature would rise in revolt. 

Free from doubt and delusioa, Arjuna recognises that the only 
course open to him is to carry out the bidding of Sri Krishna. 
We will do well to keep this clearly before our minds. Western 
critics have seen in the Gita only a medley of ideas. Nothing 
answers this criticism so successfully as Sri Krishna’s repeated 
instructions to Arjuna to remember his duty and fight. Every 
argument ends with the appeal to fight. Despite all digression, the 
main purpose of the dialogue is never lost from sight. It is this 
which gives the Gltd its unity and directs the development of its 
thought. Sri Krisht^a’s teachings end, not in an academic 
conclusion, but in practical action. 

We are now very near the end of our long pilgrimage. The 
debate between Sri Krishna and Arjuna, the ideal Teacher and the 
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ideal disciple, is over. Sanjaya who related the whole discussion 
to Dhritarashtra now begins an appropriate epilogue. 

^TRS^orqr >.\sy u 

SA?^JAYA SAID : 

74. Thus have I heard this wonderful and thrilling 
dialogue between Sri Krishna and the high-souled Arjuna. 

75. By the favoxir of Vyasa did I heat this supreme 
secret, the yo^a taught by .^rl Krishna, the Lord of yoga 
Himself in person. 

You may remember that the Gita is given in the Mah^bhSrata 
in the form in which Sanjaya ii conceived to have narrated it to 
DhritarSshtra {vide Vol, I. p. 4). Before the war begins, the sage 
VySsa asks Dhfitarashtra if he would have his blind eyes opened, 
so that he may see for himself the course of events on the battle- 
field. The aged King declines the proffered gift, having no desire 
to watch the slaughter of his kindred. But he expresses a desire 
to hear full and accurate reports about the progress of the war. 
Accordingly, Sanjaya is granted by Vyfisa the power of supra- 
normal vision bv means of which he comes to know all things, 
whe»^her open or secret, whether taking place during the day or 
during the night. Not even things only thought of in the mind 
are to be concealed from him. It is in this manner that Safijaya 
relates the thrilling dialogue between Sri Krishna and Arjuna to 
Dhfitarashtra, and from the nature of the gift bestowed on 
Sanjaya, it may be presumed that the actual language of the 
discussion has been accurately reproduced. But, as I ventured to 
point out to you on a former occasion, it does not matter for our 
immediate purpose to whom we choose to attribute the language 
of the Gltd* Suffice it to know that the teachings of the Git^ are 
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fully worthy of the divine wisdom and knowledge of truth, 
which, we believe, were possessed by Sri Krishna. 




^»TJT9T;^^ 5^: I 

fsr^wat Jr ^r^ra: TTsia;: ^ 9131* « " 

76. O King, remembering over anH over again this 
wonderful and holy dialogMC between !^rl Krishna and 
Arjuna, I rejoice again and again. 

77. And remembering again and again that most 
marvellous form of 8ri Krishna, great is my astonishment, 
O King, and I rejoice again and again. 

Notice the reactions of Sanjqyi to the He describes it 

as wonderful and holv, and that i« what precisely all of us feel 
when we get the good fortune of making our acquaintance with the 
poem. It is wonderful because of the unique synthesis it has 
effected amongst conflicting ideals and systems of thought. How 
far-reaching is the sweep of that synthesis may be discerned as 
much from the fact that the history of Indian civilisation has 
developed along the lines indicated in the GUa as bv the inspira»^ion 
that the sacred poem ofl^ars to all genuine seekers after tru^h 
even to-dav, in spite of the many revolutionary chances that have 
altered almost out of recognition the intelle'-tual landscape. Rarely 
does it fall to the lot of any one to effect such a synthesis and 
exercise such influence in the history of human thought. Thotifjh 
Sanjaya could not have foreseen the triumphal march of the GUd 
down the ages, he was sufficiently wise to recognise that he had the 
privilege of hearing snme of the wisest words that ever were 
uttered. In the first flush of his delighted surprise, he could do 
nothing but — so to speak — gloat over his experience. He went 
over the dialogue again and again in his mind ; he recalled as much 
of the astounding vision of vi^varupa as he could. And always 
his unforgettable experience moved him to surprise and joy. 
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78. Wlictever there is Sri Krishna, the Lord of 
yoga, and Arjuna, wielding his bow, there, it is my 
conviction, will be fortune, victory, prosperity and 
enduring righteousness. 

Bringing himself back to the raalities of the situation, 
Satljaya gives a plain hint to the old King about the cimnees of war. 
Dhfitarashtra’s sons never could hope to succeed, he says in effect, 
against the combination of divine wisdom and martial genius 
represented by Sri Kfishna and Arjuna Notice that he refers to 
Arjuna as dh.niurdharuy wielding the bow. You are sure to 
remember the statement made in the first chapter of the Glfo, that 
Arjuna cast away his bow and arrows and sank down on the seat 
of his chariot (I. 47). It is a different Arjuna that we are asked to 
picture here. No longer depressed by overwhelming grief, no 
longer weak in will and heart, but with doubts dispelled and 
resolute of mind, Arjuna has taken up his bow again, with the 
care-free confidence of a crusader in a great cause. He his 
followed up his promise to do Sri Krishna ^s bidding by raking up 
his arms in real earnest. That, indeed, was the primary object of 
6^ri Kfishoefs discussioti with Arjuna, and wicli San java's report 
about the successful accomplishment of this of^ject, the 
reaches its formal conclusion. 

Allow me now to make a brief survey of the teachings of the 
eighteenth chapter. It begins as you know with the question of 
Arjuna about the nature of satinyOsa and ty^ga. As I suggested 
to you then, the eighteenth chapter takes up the thread of 
argument where the sixteenth left it. If the ^ristras are our 
authoritative guide to conduct, Arjuna asks in effect, why I't it that 
their recomm ndation to win liberal ion through sOnuyOsa and 
does not receive Sri Krishna’s approval in his case ? In 
answer Sri Kfishija clearly explains what He understands by these 
terms, and why He rejects passive inaction as an honourable or 
indeed a possible ideal. By " sannyosa \ He understands the 
giving up of all actions prompted by desire, and by ‘ tyUga ' the 
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renunciation of the fruit of all actions in which one engages. 
Thep, further to impress on Arjuna the necessity for giving up all 
attachment to one's work, Sri Krishna analyses the concept of 
action and points out that the successful fruition of an action 
depends upon five factors, of which the agent constitutes only one. 
The motive with which action is done, the agent and the act are 
then classified under the categories of r^jasa and 

t^masa* The classification is further continued in respect of 
intelligence, will and pleasure. 

In dealing with all this, §rt Krishna takes care to emphasise 
that the best kind of life that men can lead is one of duties done 
without attachment to their fruits. In order to enable men to 
determine the r^aUire of their duties, He proceeds to set out the 
functions of the four castes, Rrahmins, K'^hattriyas, Vai^yas and 
Sudras, in accordance with their qualifies. Everv one, by under- 
standing the nature of his temperament, can find out his true 
function in life, and by carrying out the duties that fall to his lot 
in a dispassionate spirit, attain the highest. In doing our duties in 
the right spirit^ we are worshipping Ood. The best means for the 
development of the vspirit of detachment is devotion to God. 
\X^hen this devotion becomes supreme, we actually realise that the 
performance of our duties is service rendered unto God. And 
relying on His grace, we may overcome all difficulties and win final 
release for ourselv^es. Arjuna is then bidden to see what his duty 
is, as determined by his endowment and environment, and do it in 
a dedicated spirit. Those who think that they are the agents of 
what they do, fail to realise the part played by the guiins of 
prakriti ai^d the divine spark within us in moving us to action. If 
only we care to throw ourselves at the feet of God, with full 
confidence in His grace, leaving ourselves to be disposed of as He 
pleases, we shall be saved from doubt and sin and sams^ra^ 

Summing up the eighteenth chapter, Yamunacharya writes in 
the rtha'^san^raha : 

IKcT: II 

In the last chapter are taught (the necessity) for attributing the 
agency of one's actions to God, the desirability of adopting the 
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sattva-gutiaf the transformation of (the performance of) one's 
duties (into worship of God) and the essence of the iastra- 

We have already discussed these topics in the course of our 
study of the chapter. I may, however, point out that though all 
agree in holding that the essence of the iastra is taught in the 
eighteenth chapter and the importance of the celebrated sixty-sixth 
verse is generally recognised, there is sharp difference of opinion as 
to what this * essence of the iastra ' is. According to 
SaAkarSchSrya, it is jnana ; he has argued at length, by way of 
preface to his commentary on the 67th verse, that the GUa teaches 
the doctrine of salvation through knowledge. Ramanuj5charya, 
however, is clearly of opinion that the essence of the iastra is 
bhakti. Such diversity of interpretation, however, does not 
diminish the value of the Gita as a guide to conduct. It m'=‘relv 
shows, as I have often pointed out to you, that thc-re are many 
roads leading to the City of God. 

Before I conclude our work for to-day, may I point out that 
the study of the Git^ which we began about two years ago, is 
now about to be coacludcd ? It is desirable, I think, that we 
should spend another hour or two in trying to recapitulate what 
we have learnt and to put the teachings of the GHa in an 
orderly sequence. When that work is done, we shall have in a 
way concluded our study of the Gita, Indeed, I need not say that 
it is neither a very original nor a completely exhaustive study of 
the Gita, And it would be foolish to think that we can easily 
master the teachings of the however carefully we may 

study them. But I do hope that these classes may have induced 
many of you to seek guidance and consolation in the marvellous 
and memorable dialogue between Sri Krishna and Arjuna. 
Gentlemen, I feel deeply grateful to you for the patience with 
which you have attended these classes, week after week, for 
nearly two years. May I hope that you will extend to me the 
same courtesy for another week or two, and that when we part 
in the end, we shall bid farewell to one another as fellow-students 
who have gathered together often in a united endeavour to learn 
from the wisdom of Sri Krishna? 
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Now that we have in a manner completed the study of the 
text of the GUa., I propose to-day to draw your attention to the 
thread of argument running through all the eighteen chapters. 
That there is in the Gito such a thread of continuous argument, a 
connected sequence of thought and reasoning, you must have made 
out by now. The Git^ is not, of course, a set treatise, and may 
not pursue a rigorously logical course. The development of 
thought in it proceeds after the manner of dialogues. Once we 
allow for this, I submit, there is no inconsistency or incongruity 
marring the harmony or the symmetry of the teachings of the 
Gita. 

The poem begins, as you know, with Arjuna's despair and 
despondency. He argues that killing by itself is a sinful action, 
and that he will be stained with sin by killing the Kauravas, even 
though they may he atatayins, death- worthy felons. Duryodhana 
and his friends do not realise this, and are setting out on a wicked 
adventure light-heartedly. Realising the rights and wrongs of the 
wholesale slaughter of war, it will b<i doubly sinful for him to 
engage himself in battle. And all this murder of kinsfolk and 
friends and preceptors— to what ultimate purpose in the end ? 
Victory and wealth obtained through the destruction of friends 
and relatives are surely not worth having. And a war of the 
magniuHe about to be fought will leave in its wake widc-sprea 1 
social confusion and may lead to racial deterioration. 

Sri Kfish^ia sees through ArjunaVs high-flown arguments to hi^ 
root-objection to fight. Arjuna's objection. Sri Krishna under- 
stands, is not so much to killing as such — he has fought in far to ^ 
many wars ; he is anxious to avoid only killing his kinsmen and 
friends and preceptors. And so Sri Krishna tries to meet Arjuna’s 
objections first by pointing out that death is not so final and 
ultimate a fart as it appears at first sight. What is real an I 
essential in Arjuna and his friends and kinsmen is Immortal and 
immutable. The soul can neither slay nor be slain. The 
association of the soul with the body subjects it to grave limitations, 
and this association is brought about by the influence of karma ^ 
which is caused as well as maintained by attachment to the objects 
of the senses and the results of work. If there is no attachment in 
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relation to these, the bonds of karma are loosened and the soul 
becomes free. The practice of this non-attachment requires 
absolute unselfishness, strenuous endeavour and great concentration 
of mind in the performance of work. 

All duty has for this purpose to be done for its own sake. 
Men have the title to the doing of duty and not to the fruits 
thereof. Work in itself is incapable of producing karma- It is 
the disposition of mind with which work is done, which creates 
for us this bondage. And so the power to command the 
appropriate unselfish disposition enables one to live a life which 
will lead on to the goal of salvation. The seer of steady wisdom 
who strives to reach this goal, realises the transcendental glory of 
self-realisation and for that purpose tries to subjugate his senses. 
The senses can be conquered only by killing the internal relish for 
pleasures and not by external sense-starvation. So the seer has to 
practise the yo$*a of meditation and mental concentration, having 
Ood as the one and only object of devotion. Thus, his mind 
will become pure and steady and help him to reconcile both active 
achievement and hearty renunciation in his own life. This life of 
unattached and unworldly endeavour is representative of that divine 
philosophic wisdom where there is no room for either the delusion 
of interested woridliness or of a similar other- worldliness. 

At this stage, Arjuna asks : If the disposition with which work 
is done is more important than the nature of the work, why does 

h^rishna ask him to do w'ork wliicli is ct u 1 ^ Ide is (''bvnonsly 
under the impression that by making the motive unattached and 
unselfi.sh, one can easily reach the goal of salvation, whether the 
life lived happens to be one of work or of no-work, and whatever 
may be the nature of the work. Sri Krishna proceeds to reply 
that there is an inviolable rule of choice in regard to the work 
which men have to do in life. Only that work happens to be our 
duty, the doing of which has become incumbent upon us. 
cannot judge the conduct of men either from the standpoint of 
motive alone or from the standpoint of action alone. It is 
impossible for any embodied being to live the life of absolute 
inaction, for the very prakfiti of his embodiment compels him to 
live a life of work. We cannot, therefore, escape from the 
necessity of work. Wc can only try to make the life of work itself 
succeed in overcoming and exhausting tht samshara of karma. In 
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order to enable men to live such a life, ^ri Krishna places before 
Arjuna the means whereby men may train themselves in 
selflessness. So He lays down that all work which is other than 
what is intended for a sacrifice, tends to subject people to the 
bondage of karma. 

Accordingly, to attain the state of naishkarinya, one must 
make one’s life subserve the ends of a great sacrifice bv comnletelv 
dedicating it with all its endeavours and all its results to God. 
Even he who begins to worship God through mere self-love is sure 
to free himself in due course from selfishness. A fruitful course 
of strenuous life is by no means incompatible with self-realisation 
or God-realisation. If a man has reached the stage where he has 
no selfish ends to accomplish, he need not give uo a life of active 
endeavour, but on the other hand he may try to lead a life of 
unselfish work, like Janaka and others who understood devotion 
to the service of man as being equivalent te devotion to God 
Himself. The life of work is not only a means of salvation to the 
unselfish sage, but is aKso an ejcamnle of worthy guidance to the 
world. God Himself, when incarnate on earth, has to live the life 
of work, if through His incarnation the world is to be saved. 
Between the sage who takes work to be worship, and the common 
man, there is a difference. The latter fails to realise that the 
immediate propeller of all work is prakfiti and the ultimate source 
of all power for the performance of all work is God. It is only by 
dedicating our lives entirely to God that we can work and yet be 
free from sin. Work and the appropriate mental disposition are 
thus both of value. 

At this stage, Arjuna asks : Why vshould men be blamed for 
sin, if they are under the settled guidance of the forces of Nature 1 
Sri Krijh^a replies that sin arises when men mistake their vocation 
or consciously or otherwise overstep the bounds of the requisitions 
of Nature. It is throvigh inordinate and unnatural desire that men 
sin. Bv the culture and invigoration of the enlightened will, we 
must learn to restrain such unnatural desire, and it is only when 
one has succeeded in this endeavour that one becomes fit to live 
that life which may be wholly dedicated unto God. Such a person, 
while sincerely attributing the agency of all that he does to God 
Himself, to whom atone in reality such agency belongs, will also 
see clearly enough that he is himself responsible for whatever 
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scRsuality and lelfiahncia and sin may be found in him. He will 
then endeavouf earnestly to live such an active and sinless life as is 
worthy •f being dedicated unto God and is in consequence well 
fitted to enable him to attain salvation. 

After clearing in this manner Arjuna^s doubts, Sri Krishna 
proceeds to emphasise the importance or the doctrines taught by 
Him by indicating their divine source and great antiquity and their 
transmission through a line of teachers beginning with Himself. 
This naturally leads Arjuna to ask how his contemporary » 
Sri Krishi^a, could have been the ancient and divine promulgator of 
those doctrines. In answer to this enquiry, Sri Krishna reveals 
His own nature as God -man to His friend and explains the 
meaning and aim of divine incarnation as it takes place 
universally everywhere and in all ages in almost all the great crises 
in history. From the universality of the process of divine 
incarnation and its ever beneficent aim. it follows that all roads of 
religion and morality which lead to the firm establishment of virtue 
and righteousness, are laid ovit by God Himself and have God-* 
attainment for their final goal. 

After this, $ri Kfi'^h^a takes up the thread relating to the 
naturally determinate character of men's duties in life and in 
society. He declares that the division of people in society into 
classes and castes is natural and God-ordained and is due to the 
fact of their functions in life having necessarily to vary in 
accordance with their innate endowments and natural qualifications. 
It is the physical, mental and moral fitness of persons which 
determines for them the broad outlines of their function and status 
in society, so as to make it clear to them to which caste er class 
they have as a matter of necessity to belong. The is cognisant 

of caste by binh only to the extent to which it has any bearing 
through the recognised influence of heredity on caste by qualities, 
these qualities determining for man his duty or dharma in 
life. 


While duty is thus determinate, we have also to pay attention 
to the disposition of the mind of the worker. For work can create 
bondage only so long as it is done with selfish motives ; if the 
motive is unselfish, no work can create bondage. When work is 
thus ineffective in creating bondage, it becomes equivalent to 
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‘ no- work L It is thus th?it the question of equivalence between 
work and no-work is taken into consideration, and it is tauf^ht 
that he alone is truly possessed of intelligence among men, who 
sees work in no work and no work in work The means whereby 
the mental disposition which makes work equivalent to no-work, 
may be acquired can be inferred from the dictum that only such 
work creates bondage as is not intended and utilised for carrying 
out divine worship. All forms of divine worship are here 
conceived to be modifications of the universally typical form of 
the religious sacrifice. Thus another thread of the old argument is 
taken up and various mental as well as moral forms of religious 
worship are declared to be equivalent to the typical sacrifice. 
Ultimately, the equivalence of work and no work rests on the 
possibility of transforming work into worship. To demonstrate 
that such transformability is no mere moral fiction, the relation 
between work and wisdom is next taken up. We are taught that 
all work in its entirety culminates in such wisdom in the end, as is 
the possession of all seers and enables us to see all beings in 
ourselves and ourselves and all beings in God. Only the man of 
faith is fitted to be blessed with this wisdom, and with its aid all 
doubts may be destroyed and all action made incapable of 
producing the bondage of karma H Arjuna is called upon to 
win this wisdom, to work off his ignorance and overcome all his 
doubts, and then to do his appropriate' duty in the appropriate 
manner. 

The combined commendation of both work and no-work by 
Sri Kfisbipa puzzles Arjuna who finds difficulty in understanding 
which is the better of the two. So he asks Sri Kfish^a to make it 
clear to him which is the better path of the two, the path of 
karmaryoga or the path of karma^sannyasa. In ans ver he is 
told that both the paths are equally worthy, in so far as the 
supreme good of soul-salvation is concerned. But the p^rh of 
karma'saftnyS sa^ which is indeed the same as the path of jnStia^ 
yogdy requiring worldly renunciation, self-control, meditation and 
mental concentration, is fit only for the chosen few. But the 
other path of karma-yoga which requires all to do their appropriate 
duties in life without attachment to the fruits of their work, 
demands no such special qualifications and is a morally strength- 
ening form of self-discipline suitable for all. It uses life itself to 
get rid of life’s selfishness, and aspirants are trained step by step to 
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become unworldly, even as they lead - a life which is to all 
appearance worldly. Sri Krishna praises ei^ually well both the 
path of unselfish work and achievement and the path of 
renunciation and realisation. 

But the worthiness of a way of life is determined not by itself 
altogether; it is also closely related to its suitability for adoption 
by those for whom it is intended. Each path is, therefore, good in 
its own place. Both the paths give rise to the same moral result 
and lead to the same final goal. The chief moral result is the 
lesson of samatva or the equality of all beings. The juana^yogin 
arrives at this result through hts experience in the state of 
self-realisation. The karma-yogin, by the conquest of all feelings 
of ahaitkara and mamakdra and by looking upon his soul as the 
soul of all beings, also arrives at the same lesson. To win freedom 
from samsdra and to attain God-like qualities through God- 
realisation and God-attainment is the goal of karma-yoga as well 
as of jndna-yoga* 

Sri Krishna then proceeds to stats that the acquisition of the 
moral power of selfishness through living the life of disinterested 
duty is a necesvsary preparation for the adoption of the bolder life 
of renunciation and realisation even by those who possess the 
required fitness. Then He discusses at- some length the yoga of 
meditation and mental concentration, explains how and by whom 
and under what conditions that yoga is to he practised, what 
the results are of attainitig success therein and how these results 
tend to ratify and uphold the ethical law of universal equality. 
The practice of yoga leads on the fortunate to self-realisation and 
then to God-realisation. As a consequence of self-realisation, the 
yogin sees all beings in himself and himself in all beings ; and 
as a consequence of God-realisation, he sees God in all beings 
and all beings in God. 

Thr.se realisations of the yogin ratify the great law of equality 
and enable him to lead a life in which he feels spontaneously the 
happiness and misery of others as his own and equally spon- 
taneously endeavours to advance that happiness and remove that 
misery. ^Difficult the path of yoga is, but it rests on the fact that 
the mind can be controlled. And no failures that may greet us in 
our attempts iu: yoga need dishearten us ; all our attempts will 
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contribute to the final success. And so Arjuna is bidden to 
become a yogin ; that is to say, he is asked to conduct himself in 
the manner in which the yogin who has arrived at God-realisation 
and become God-kn6tvine[, God-believine and God-devoted, will 
conduct himself in the situation, surrenderitifif himself entirely to 
God and making himself no more than a ready and willing 
instrument to carry out the will of God. 

The reality and nature of God are revealed in the ecstatic 
vision of the successful yogin^ But successful yogins are few, 
and this completely satisfactory proof of OoJ is practically not 
available for most of us. However, a cosmological analvsis of the 
universe conducted with a free, ooen and unprejudiced mind is 
also capable of badin^? us logically to a Supreme Being who has 
to serve as the great centre of power from which the universe 
proceeds in the course of its evolution and to which it returns 
at the time of its dissolution. The reality as well as the 
worthiness of all beings is due to God. And this argument 
may be supplemented by the need felt by the human heart for 
religion and by the authority that is required to establish the 
moral law. In spite of all this, however, the fact remains that 
there are many people who continue to be sceptical or atheistic. 
'Thi'^ lue to the obscuration of God behin 1 the veil of His 
wonderful m^yS, Whether or not this veil shuts off the vision 
of God entirely from us is dependent on our nature being divine 
or demoniacal. In other words, God-vision is possible to man 
more through the eye of faith than through the eye of reason. 
Our reasoning must be supplemented by faith before we can see 
God. Judged from outside characteristics four different kinds of 
persons are said to possess the necessary faith and in consequence 
be devoted to God — those in affliction, those who wish to obtain 
knowledge, those who hunt after wealth, and the truly wise. 

Of these, the devotion of the wise men who know that 
Vafsudeva is all and albin-all, is the most excellent for the reason 
that it is absolutely disinterested and arises spontaneously. Other 
forms of faith and devotion have a value of their own. The 
general religious instinct of humanity makes itself manifest in 
various forms in aqjcprdance with the culture and character of the 
persons and communities who feel the need for religion and its 
support in life. To the wise who have a true gnd accurate 
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knowledge of the Brahman, of the whole of what constitutes their 
self or soul and also of karma in its entirety, the unity which 
underlies the diversity of creeds and faiths is easily apparent. 
They see that the final goal of all forms of faith is the great 
Vasudeva and look upon all the deities known to the various 
forms of religion known to man as the limbs of the one only God. 
And truth in its undiminished completeness is reached by arriving 
at the conviction that Vasudeva is all and all-in-all. The aim of 
the person who arrives at such a conviction, is to seek freedom 
from old age and death ; and with his divinely devoted mind, his 
realisation of God is certain to be firm and vivid even at the time 
of his death and departure from life. 

At this stage, Arjuna asks $ri Krishna seven questions, arising 
more or lass from what has been taught immediately before. 
They relate in order to the Brahman, the soul, karma, matter, 
divinity, worship and the manner in which God is to be 
remembered at the time of death. In answer, Sri Krishna 
recapitulates what Hi has already taught in various contexts to 
Arjuna. He points out that in the case of every embodied being, 
the body which is mutab’e and material, is mortal, while the 
embodied soul, being spiritual, is immaterial, immutable and 
immortal. The creative process which brings material 
embodim nts into existence, is karma* The Brahman is the 
Supreme Person, the centre and source of all power in the universe, 
and the object of love and devotion to all saints and devotees. 
The intrinsic essence of all deities is the Pnrusha ; that is, the 
divinity of all the gods and goddesses known to man comes from 
the Supreme God Himself. Hence God Himself is the intrinsic 
essence of all acts of worship, carried out by all embodied 
beings. 

Lastly, the importance of the remembrance of God at the time 
of death, it is taught, is due to the fact that such remembrance 
gives rise to God-attainment, which in turn enables the souls to get 
out of the cycles of evolution and involution which constitute the 
process of creation. Since success in the practice of the yoga of 
meditation and mental concentration is not possible for many, the 
enquiry as to other means of God-attainment becomes natural and 
necessary. So the two paths leading the souls departing from life 
to freedom and bondage respectively arc considered In some detail. 
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The archir^di find dhumadi tndrgas, or as thev were originally 
known, the dtva-y^na and the pitri-ydna^ embody an ancient 
tradition about two paths tak^n by departing souls. But 
Sr! Krishna makes the two paths of the souls’ journey after death 
represent two different ideals of ethics, the interested ideal in 
which moralitv is the result of the intellectual harmonisation of 
conflicting interests and the higher disinterested ideal whose 
objective is the emancipation of the soul from the bondage of 
fiomsdra through the practice of absolute unselfishness in life. 

Sri Kfishna then proceeds to explain to Ariuna the noteworthy 
excellences of hhakti-yoga, the system of God-worshin which is 
based on loving devotion. The peculiar greatne^^s of God who is 
the object of hhakti'yoaa, is made out to consist in His immanence 
and transcendence and essential spirituality, in His being the 
support and the source of the universe. Then Sri Krishna 
pointedly draws attention to the fact that, when God hecomes 
incarnate as man. Hit divinity remains undiminished. This will be 
apparent to the great sotils to whom Prahfiti acts as a revealer of 
God. The true worshippers of God realise the secret of His 
simultaneous immanence and transcendence. This dual aspect of 
Ood imposes on us the double dutv of worship and work. From 
such a view as to the nature of God follows also the great doctrine 
of the harmony of religion^. The highest conception of God is 
the one in which we look upon Him as both transcendent and 
immanent at the same time. We have to worship Him and 
dedicate our whole life unto Him. But we need not look down 
upon other forms of worship. Those who adopt them attain 
results which are proportionate to the worthiness of their faith. 
This does not imply any condemnation of other faiths as 
irredeemably bad. They are all rungs in the ladder of ascent to 
the one and only God who is most easily attained through loving 
devotion, a path which is open to all without restriction of caste 
or creed or sex and irrespective of the goodness or badness of their 
own past. 

In order to instil and develop hhakti^ God has to be shown as 
both realisable and lovable. His intercourse with the world in all 
its complexity ha.s to be explained. To enable us to imderstand 
these facts and to help us to realise the transcendence of God 
through His immanence, Sri Kfishi^a then proceeds to give us 
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some facts about His yoga and vibhufi* Everything lives and 
moves thrbugh the power that comes from the Lord, but the 
unequal distribution of various kinds of excellence in this world 
indicates to us that specially endowed beings are in some sense 
specially representative of God and enable us to realise in some 
measure what the glory of God is like. Even now, our realisation 
of God is incomplete. The relation of the whole universe in 
totality to God still remains to be realised, and Arjuna is anxious 
to see God directly as the omnipresent Indweller who transcends 
at the same time the universe which He sustains. 

In response to the prayerful expression of this wish. 
Sri Krishija graciously grants him the divine vision whi.:h enables 
him to see into the heart of things. And so he sees for a brief 
while the great and awe-inspiring vUvarnpa, the universal form of 
the Lord. The strange and fearful grandeur of the cosmic 
destruction that Arjuna sees unnerves him. Further to impress on 
Arjuna his true status and significance, the Lord addresses him and 
says : ** I have decreed that this war shall take place and that the 

opposing armies encompass the destruction of each other. With 
you or without you, the war is certain to take place. You are free 
to choose only whether or not you will become a mere instrument 
in My hands for the work of destruction that I have #rdained.'^ 
Then, agreeably to Arjuna’s request, the Lord resumes His gracious 
form and points out that Arjuna need not feel terrified at the 
vision that he saw. Indeed, only those who are devoted to God 
continually and exclusively are blessed with this rare vision, for 
only thus can one know, see and enter into God. 

Arjuna then asks: Who follow the better path, those who 
are devoted to God in this manner or the worshippers of the 
Unmanifested and Indestructible God? Sri Krishrja replies that, 
though both paths lead to the goal of moksha, the path of devotion 
is the easier of the two. He then proceeds to give us a series of 
graded instructions for following this path, and then to sketch for 
us the outline of the life of an ideal devotee, which has as its 
constituent factors the great ideals of samatvat devotion and 
service. 

The ethics of the GJtS rest on the double foundation of 
God-realisation and self-realisation. The lesson of equality is the 
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main feature of this ethics, and it rests en the soul and God in us, 
as distinguished from what constitutes the material embodiment. 
If we are to follow this rule of equality with any degree of success, 
we must learn to distinguish the promptings of the flesh from the 
dictates of the spirit, both these being closely intermingled in our 
daily life* A valuable analysis of our complex nature is made next 
by Sri Krishna, in order to teach us to discriminate between what 
is low and unworthy in us and what is spiritual and divine. With 
the same object in view, a further examination of the nature of 
prakTiti and its gunas is conducted* It is taught that all the three 
gunas of prakfiti tend to bind the soul, though of the three the 
sattvd is the best. All the embodied beings in the universe have 
all the three gunas present in the constitution of their embodi- 
ments, but there is variation in the relative imoortance of the 
gu^ias in their composition. Some are dominated by the sattva- 
guna, others by the rajo-guX^a and yet others bv the tamo-guna. 
The way of redemption lies through encouraging the operation of 
tbe sattva-guna in us and in discouraging the influence of the other 
two gulias. The ultimate ideal must be to rise above the gurias 
altogether and attain the state of a gunatUa. And this state may 
be attained most easily by undeviating devotion to the Lord, who 
is the support of this world of samsara and the world of 
indestructible immortality, of the enduring law of righteousness 
and the perfect bliss of the emancipated. 

To make this fact clear, Sri Kfishpa proceeds to place before 
Arjuna the figure of a fig tree, with its roots high in Heaven and its 
branches spread down below. The tree stands for the world of 
sams^rif^ and the upward -growing roots indicate its firm establish*f 
ment in God. There are dependent roots of karma ^ binding the 
soul in the bondage of matter, and it is through the sword of 
non-attachment that these roots have to be cut asunder. 
Sri Krishija then goes on to point out the interrelations among the 
three ultimate principles of philosophical analysis : matter, soul 
and God. Matter is subordinate to the soul, and both these arc 
under the complete control of God. This is the most secret 
science of conduct. 

To many, however, the vision of a God who is the support of 
the universe of matter and energy and the principle of conscious- 
ness that pervades it, and the source and sanction of the moral law, 
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is not vouchsafed. Their inherited mental and moral tendencies 
prevent them from seeing the divine and impel them to live a life 
of selfishness and sin. A few are endowed with a fund of divine 
qualities which lead them onward to God. If we have no guide in 
life save our own untutored instincts and impulses, most of us will 
find it almost impossible to conquer temptation and strive for 
spiritual and moral progress. And since even those gifted with a 
divine moral and mental endowment may have their own moments 
of weakness and hesitation, the need for an authoritative guide 
becomes all the more necessary. And so, Sri Kfish^ia declares^ 
this authoritative guide for conduct is to be found in the 
commandments of the ^Sstras^ 

At this stage, Arjuna asks : How are we to judge of the 
conduct of persons who are endowed with faith, but who do not 
conduct themselves in accordance with the commandments of the 
ilostras^ In answer, Sri Kfishija expounds the essentials of a 
religious life and classifies the faith and worship of men into the 
categories of the s^tivika^ the raj asm and the iamasa. Worship, 
self-control and charity — these form the essentials of a religious 
life. But all aspects of life ate influenced by religion, and even the 
nature of the food that we eat may be seen to be determined by 
our inborn character, and influences in turn our physical, mental 
and moral life. Here then are the criteria for judging the 
worthiness of one’s religious life. If our religious faith and life 
place us in harmonious relations with the plan and purpose of 
God, then whether the driving force behind our life is belief in the 
authority of the j^ostras or some kind of faith which is in conso- 
nance with the essential and fundamental conceptions of religion, 
we shall be leading a truly religious life. 

Now, Arjuna raises another question : If tJie ^astros are our 
authoritative guide in conduct, how is it that they teach the 
apparently mutually contradictory paths of pravritti and nivTitUl 
What, indeed, is the true significance of the tyogm and the 
sannydsa enjoined in our ^clstms 1 Sri Krishna explains that 
* sannyasa * means the giving up of all actions which arc prompted 
by desire, and ‘ tyoga ’ the abandonment of the fruit of the actions 
in which one engages. The combined practice of both sannyasa 
and iydga then would amount to this ; that one should give up all 
work prompted by desire and engage oneself only in the discharge 
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of one's necessary duties without the least taint of attachment to 
the fruits of one's work. To enforce this lesson, Sri Kfishoa 
points out that the successful fruition of any action depends on 
five factors, of which the agent is only one. The motives which 
prompt actions, various kinds of agents and different types of 
actions are then brought under a comprehensive classification into 
the sativika^ r^jasa and t^masa categorizes. The classification is 
extended to cover other aspects of our life and deals in turn with 
intelligence, will and pleasure. 

In all this, Sri Kfishi^^a's object is to reinforce the lesson of 
renunciation taught throughout the Gita^ that one should do one's 
duties without attachment to the fruits thereof. In order to 
enable men to know the nature of their duties, He proceeds to set 
forth the functions of the four castes strictly in accordance with 
their qualities. Every one by imderstan ling his own capacities 
aright can find out his true duty in life, and by discharging it in the 
right spirit, attain to the Highest. Through devotion to God, one 
may most easily cultivate this spirit of detachment. Supreme 
devotion will enable us to realise that in doing our duties, we are 
actuaPv serving the Lord. Nothing but the grace of God can save 
us from the troubles and turmoils of this world. If only we take 
refuge in His grace and submit ourselves entirely to His will. He 
will save us from sin and lead us to freedom and bliss. On this 
note of self-surrender to God, Sri Kfishpa brings His teachings to 
an end. He then asks Arjuna to do as he pleases. Arjuna, with 
his doubts dispelled, declares himself ready to obey Sri Kfishoa^s 
bidding. And in the very last verse of the poem, Saiijaya indicates 
to the blind King Dhfitarashtra the probable course of the war and 
gives us a picture of Arjuna, wielding his formidable bow. 

Here is a running summary of the eighteen chapters of the 
GttS, I hive been to a large extent going over familiar ground 
here. I trust that what I have tried to explain to you to-day has 
given you some idea of the course of the evolution of thought and 
discussion in the I shall stop here to-'day, and next week, 

when we shall be having perhaps our last class, I shall try to 
suggest, as well as I can, how the plan and purpose of the GUi^ 
may be stuped to the best advantage from our point of view. 
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Last week, as you will remember, we attempted to construct a 
running summary of the eighteen chapters of the paying 

particular attention to the connected sequence of thought therein. 
The time has now come, when we can no longer shirk the difficult 
duty of viewing in proper perspective the plan and purpose of the 
GhS. We have been studying the Gita as an exposition of the 
Hindu philosophy of conduct, and it behoves us to make a final 
survey of the teachings of the poem from this standpoint. And 
happily enough, on this aspect of the teachings of the Gitd there is 
marked unanimity of opinion among the great teachers of the 
Vsdcinta, despite the sharp differences that divide them on many 
fundamental issues of philosophy and metaphysics. 

From time immemorial India has believed that Sri Krishna 
effected in the Gita a grand synthovsis of philosophical and religious 
thought, a synthesis which gathered within itself all the diverse 
trends of thought current at the time and simultaneously shadowed 
forth all future deveiopment. Most of you will recall the oft- 
quoted stanza which, in a lu>fnely hut striking image, compares 
the U panishads to a cow, ^Jri Krishna to a milkman and the Gild 
to the milk yielded by the cow. §r1 Krishna, that is, milked out 
the Gita from the U panishads^ Here may be found the considered 
judgment of Indian thinkers on the many streams of thought that 
meet and mingle in the Gita, All the idustrious teachers of 
Hinduism subscribe to this view. None of them finds any 
irreconcilable contradictions or a jumbled assortment of views and 
creeds in the Gita, But the Western critics have a different tale 
to tell. Even the most sympathetic student among them discovers 
only discord and disharmony. They see only several disconnected 
and conflicting ideas presented in various contexts or in the sam« 
context without any attempt at explanation or reconciliation. 
They accuse the Gita of being amorphous in form and hazy in 
thought. Wc have had occasiotA to see many times in the course 
of our study that much which seems contradictory on a superficial 
examination fits itself easily in the general scheme of thought in 
the light of some simple explanation or other. Nevertheless, it 
will not be wise to ignore this point of view in the final survey that 
we arc now trying to make of the plan and purpose of the Gitd. 
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We must note at the outset that the Gtta is in the form of a 
dialogue, a samvada between Sri Krishna and Arfuna* Jn the 
very nature of the case, it eannot be a set treatise, developing 
either through analysis or synthesis a close knit svstem of thought 
with rigorous logic and without redundancy. The form of the 
Gitd determines the lines along which reasoning and thought have 
to develop therein. The dialogue offers innumerable opportunities 
for interesting and dramatic exposition, and as you are well aware, 
the GHq has not been remiss in taking advantage* of these. At the 
same time, of course, repetitions cannot he avoided, an I we have 
to go barkward.s and forwards before we reach the end. The use 
of this literarv device is not unknown in the historv of European 
philo.sophiral thought, and the demerits, if anv. of the form are 
not peculiar to the GHa . Indeed, to manv Hindu students of the 
poem, the dialogue form with its htiman touch, its picture of the 
interplay of mind and mind, and its ar<^!uments and rounter- 
arguments, appears to have outstanding merits. And the fact that 
the conversational method adopted in the GU^ necessitates the 
development of its theme in a manner m irkedly different from what 
is in ^'oque in modern essays and dissertations does not i?Tinly that 
the Gita is verhos^^^, disconnected, illogiv'al or incoherent. 

Let us now set out on our high adventure hy noting th* fact 
that rh*^ Gita has a definite beginning and a definite end. (Whether 
it has also a ‘ middle ' in the Aristotelian sense, whether the end 
and the beginning are naturally and inevitably connected together, 
it is part of our duty to examine.) The poem starts, as vou may 
remember, with Arjuna’s despondency and grief. Merrilv enough, 
he sets out to battle, blowing his conch ‘ Devad uta * lustily. 
Weapons and coats of mail clash and jangle as the opposiitg armies 
rake no their nlacevS in battle array, conches are blown, an 1 rurn'ilt 
and noise fill the air. Bow in hand, Arjuna asks $rf Kfi'^hna to 
draw his chariot between the two armies, so that he mny observe 
‘‘ those who hive come together here with the object of fighting 
and are eager to please in battle the evil-mia led son of 
Dhrltarashtra (1. 22.) So far we see no hesitation on the parts 
of Arjuna to play his part in the war. If anything, he is eager to 
join the fray. Natural curiosity and perhaps a desire to estimate 
the strength of the enemy forces prompt him to make this 
rc^quest. 
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The knightly code of chivalry prevalent during those days 
permitted such inspection before the actual commencement of 
hostilities. And this fact, by the way, disposes of the criticism 
frequently made thit a long philosophical argument between 
Arjuna and Sri Krishna on the eve of battle sins against the fitness 
of things. As I pointed out to you on a former occasion (Vol. I. 
p. 54), oven after the teaching of the Gita had been completed, 
the war did not actually begin ; Yudhishthira and his brothers still 
had time to enter the lines of the enemy’s forces, in civilian attire, 
to seek permission from Bhishma, Dro^ia and others to fight 
against them. They had in those days as elaborate an etiquette for 
war as the knights of myths and middle ages for their tournaments. 
And it is surely perverse to superimpose on the setting of the 
MahSbharata war the conditions that prevail in the mechanised 
warfare of to-day. 

Now, to resume the thread of our argument. The sight of the 
opposing army produces in Arjuna an unexpected reaction. 
Sentiment overpowers him, and he is filled with horror at the 
prospect of killing his kith and kin, friends and preceptors, men 
to whom he is bound by ties of love or blood. Under the sway 
of this emotion, his duty assumes for him the features of sin. 
His cousins, he argues, may see no sin in the slaughter of kinsmen 
and in treachery to friends, but he who knows better, — should he 
not turn away from the crime at whatever cost to his worldly 
prospects ? Not for the sovereignty of the throe worlds would he 
take part in the slaughter of the fathers and grandsires, teachers 
and maternal uncles, brothers, sons, grandsons and similarly 
friends, fathers-in-law and also cordial companions ”, who stand 
ranged against him in battle array. To kill them is sin, and even 
from a grossly worldly point of view, what joy can be his, after 
wading knee-deep through the blood of friends and kinsmen to a 
throne? So Arjuna sinks down on the • seat of his chariot, casts 
away his bow and unloosens his quiver, his heart overcome with 
grief and compassion and his mind bemused and bewildered in 
regard to his duty. 

That is the setting at the commencement of the poem. And 
it may be noted in passing how the feelings of Arjun^ are 
dramatically appropriate in the crisis with which he is faSe^. It 
will be difficult to think of a more artistic background for^he 
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discussion in the Gita. Let us now look at the end of the poem. 
At the conclusion of Sri Krishna’s discourse, Arjuna exclaims : 

Gone is my delusion. Memory has come back to me, O 
Kfisht^a, through Your grace. I stand free from doubt. I will 
now act according to Your word'' (XVIII. 73.). He takes up again 
the arms that he cast away, and Sanjaya gives us in the very last 
verse of the poem a final glimpse of Arjuna, bow in hand — Pdrtho 
dhanurdharah. 

It is clear from this that the main purpose of ihe poem is to 
resolve Arjuna 's doubts about his duty and to induce him to play 
his part in the great Bhdrata war. I note this fact, obvious as it 
may seem, because there are so many cor^flicting views about the 
teaching of the Gita that there is a very real danger of our losing 
the wood for the trees. The GUd present* a particular problem — 
the problem of ArjunaVs right duty in the circumstances in which 
he was placed — and solves it. Properly to understand the GHa^ 
I submit, this fact must not he overlooked. And, indeed, 

Krishtia takes every care to see that wc do not forget it. Again 
and draws Arjuna’s attention ro his duty in the crisis 

with which he it faced. Every high argument, as yon are well 
aware, tends to this conclusion and this only. 

The Gifd^ then, sets about answering Arjuna's doubts about 
his duty. The reasons for Arjuna ’s refusal to fight may be 
gathered in part from his own words and in part from §ri Krishna’s 
remorseless analysis. Arjuna feels that it is wrong to kill at all and 
wrong particularly to kill friends and kinsmen. He th>nks tl»at he 
will incur sin by becoming responsible for such inevitable 
consequences of war as the wide-spread social confusion it will 
leave in its wake. And he argues that the right duty for him in the 
circumstances in which he is placed is to obey the .s^rintural 
commandment to renounce by becoming a sannyastn- Sri Kfi^hria 
meets these arguments by teaching that every one has lus duties in 
life determined for him according to his natural fitness and 
qualifications and the environment in which he is plac *d ; that this 
duty is quite determinate and cannot be evaded by any one except 
at peril to his own isoul ; that bondage and sin arise from the 
disposition with which any work is performed and not from the 
naturii^^f the work itself ; that, when work is performed without 
attachment to results, it cannot bind the soul ; that passive 
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inaction, which is what complete renunciation of work would 
mean, is an impracticable, and even if practicable, an undesirable 
ideal ; that the scriptural injunction to renounce must be under- 
stood to mean a command to renounce the fruits of one's work 
and not work itself; that the life of mendicant asceticism is not 
suited to a man of Arjuna's birth and breeding and will result in 
unnatural repression and end in a calamitous recoil ; and that the 
guiding hand of God has brought the forces of history to the crisis 
of war — a crisis which Arjuna cannot avert by any act of 
commission or omission on his part and in which it is his duty to 
fight for the vindication of justice, irrespective of the consequences 
it involves to him and in a spirit of serene detachment and devoted 
dutifulness. 

Here is the thread of Sri Krishna's direct reply to the problem 
presented by Arjuna. The answer is complete and coherent. But 
it implies certain metaphysical foundations and raises certain 
questions as regards the practicability of the code of conduct 
prescribed, and these are dealt with off and on in the glancing play 
of this memorable dialogue. Sri Krishna's discourse on God and 
man, on duty and devotion, on “ fate, foreknowledge and 
freewill arose out of the necessity for demonstrating the bases 
of His ethics ; and His description of the disciplines of karmat 
jndna and hhakti was intended to facilitate the practical adoption 
of His teaching by men. We shall have to deal with all these in 
turn. 

We must begin with the question : How is duty determinate ? 
It is taught in the Ghd that our duties are determined bv the 
endowment with which we are born and the environment in which 
we are placed. Our inborn qualities, whether inherited from our 
parents or not, are the result of the burden of k^rma weighing on 
our souls. And reacting on our environment, they in turn 
determine the nature of our duty in life. Failure to discharge our 
appointed duty is sin. Rejecting the duty that is ours, and 
hankering after duties that are not ours, will upset the moral 
equilibrium of our lives and injuriously affect the fountain-springs 
of our conduct. But even the duty that is ours has to be 
performed in a spirit of dispassionate detachment. Otherwise, if 
it is performed for the sake of its fruits, fresh bonds of karma will 
be created. 
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Underlying this teaching on the nature of duty, there is a 
metaphysics postulating three"" ultimate entities, which we may 
loosely describe as matter, soul and God. Matter or prakfiti is 
conceived as dull, inert and dead, the field for the play of the soul. 
It is mutable, and in that sense, mortal. It has been from the 
beginning of time and will last till the end of it. The frequent 
changes of state that matter undergoes are due to the interplay of its 
three constituent faunas — sattva^ rajas and tamas. Physically 
viewed, the rajo^^una represents universal energy in the process 
of evolution and the tamo'gnfia the same energy in the process of 
dissolution. The satH^a-gnna stands for the steady condition of 
balanced motion and even life. The Glt^ accepts the S^rikhya 
theory of evolution with some significant variations. According 
to this theory, the entire universe of matter and energy his evolved 
out of a kind of primordial non-differentiated matter, called 
prakriii or tuUlaprahrifi. This forms the substratum of the 
universe, undergoes modifications and gives rise to the various 
kinds and conditions of differentiated matter. It is further held 
that the process of evolution has to be cyclic in ch«iracter, inasmuch 
as it is the paring ni^ or the modification of the cause which cives 
rise to the effect, and the effect is also apt to be subjected to 
parinama so as to become thereby a cause in its turn. Such an 
endless series of causes and eflFects, each effect becoming a cause in 
its turn, makes what we may call the circle of evolution. In the 
theistic philosophy of the Gita, this is summed up by the 
statement that God is the origin as well as the dissolution of the 
whole w«rld. 

The universe of matter and energy is pervaded through and 
through by the soul. On the questiori whether this soul is one or 
many, there is acute difference of opinion among the leading 
teachers of the Vedanta, and as we have often seen, either view 
can find some measure of support in the Gita. This question 
raises issues of far-reaching importance in metaphysics. I feel, 
however, that it will be out of place in a study of the Ghd as the 
Hindu philoj^ophy of conduct to take sides in this controversy and 
try to prove that the Gltd upholds this or that polemical point 
of view. I shall, therefore, place before you in the first instance 
the view that the universe is pervaded by a number of separate but 
essentially similar souls, and that the world of matter and energy, 
so pervaded by consciousness, is further pervaded and entered 
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into by God, and the ethical corollaries that follow therefrom* I 
shall then try to indicate to you how the adoption of the view of 
the Advaitin that the principle of consciousness, which, as the 
soul, is in association with individual beings of various kinds in 
the universe, is in essence the same as the Universal Soul, will 
modify the conclusions that we may have drawn. Let it be borne 
in mind that even the Advaitin grants — so to speak — a sort of 
limited reality to the universe as conceived by those who differ 
from him. 

I may now proceed to state that the soul is conceived in the 
Gita to be immortal, immutable and of the nature of consciousness. 
It is the knowing and experiencing entity within us, the unifying 
and co-ordinating principle that gives meaning to experience and 
makes knowledge something more than automatic response to 
external stimuli. It pervades all things and is present in stocks and 
stones as well as in plants and animals and men. Nothing in the 
universe is divorced from the vitalising union of the spirit. The 
extent to which the principle of consciousness asserts itself in 
different beings varies, but even in the things that we consider 
‘ dead \ the soul is present, though it suffers there an almost total 
eclipse of its powers and privileges. There are oidy differences of 
degree and not of kind among the various beings in the universe. 
For even in man in whom the principle of consciousnf^ss — to the 
best of our knowledge — finds its highest expression and freest 
manifestation, the body clogs the soul and limits its powers to 
know and to enjoy. The senses are conceived not so much as 
independent and essential instruments of knowledge for the soul, but 
as cracks and crevices through which light creeps fitfully into the 
dungeon in which the soul is imprisoned. Without the senses, 
the soul can experience in its state of freedom. The senses are 
like slits in a screen which shuts the soul off from knowledge and 
bliss. The true nature of the soul can be realised either through 
an analysis of our mental structure (as is given in III. 42) or the 
revealing experience of self-realisation which the yogin attains in 
the state of satnddhi^ 

The deseription of God in the Gltd has been criticised by 
many Western students as being full of irreconcilable contra- 
dictions. These are, however, more apparent than real, and may 
all be resolved on the view that God is both transcendent and 
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immanent at the same time, — a view which has dominated Indian 
thinking from the Vedas downwards. There are differences of 
opinion among the various schools of the Vedanta as to the exact 
relation between God and the universe. But all agree in looking 
upon God as being both transcendent and immanent at the same 
time. It is taught in the GUa that the whole universe, if rightly 
understood, is an elaborate revelation of God. Both the world of 
matter and energy and the principle of consciousness which 
pervades it, constitute prakTitis of God. All that exists as matter 
or energy or consciousness is dependent for its very existence on 
the presence of God within it as Antaryamin. At the same time, 
however, we must look upon God as being above and beyond the 
universe as well* He is the source of its origin and the culmination 
of its evolution. This dual aspect of the Godhead indicates to us 
the complexity of the relation that exists between God and the 
universe. 

The Gitd takes special care to bring to our notice that God is 
related to the universe both as a whole and also in detail. Though 
everything lives and moves through the power that comes from 
God, the unequal distribution of various kinds of excellence in 
this world, it is suggested, must lead us to think of specially 
endowed beings as being specially representative of God. They 
enable us to realise in some measure whar the glory of God is like. 
Here too lies the key to the fuller revelation of God that is seen in 
divine incarnations. The relation of God to the universe as a 
whole makes it clear that the destiny of the universe lies in His 
hands. The plan and purpose of history are of His making. At 
every great crisis in history, God ‘ descends ' into the world and 
becomes a mm amoT^g men to direct the course of events towards 
the ultimate object He has in view. In the vision of viivarupa, 
Sri Kish^a shows Arjuna that God by being both transcendent and 
immanent at the same time pervades the universe and extends 
beyond it, and that the making of history and the process of the 
universe are determined by Him. The freedom that is allowed to 
the individual soul is limited to the extent of offering or with- 
holding co-operation to the divine plan. The embodied soul, by 
listening to the voice of the Antarydmin through the conscience, 
may adjust itself harmoniously to the plan and purpose of God, or 
by listening to other voices serve futile causes and ruin its destiny. 
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The true nature of God may be understood from a 
cosmological examination of the totality of universal phenomena, 
which is apt to lead us to the postulation of a Power, above and 
beyond what is visible, and fully responsiblc.for all that lives and 
moves* This argument may be supplemented by the need felt for 
religion in the human heart and the authority that is required to 
sustain the moral law. This proof may not, however, satisfy 
certain sceptics and atheists. For the eye of faith has to be opened 
in addition to the eye of reason before we can see God. The 
practice of yof^a is also capable of testifying to the reality of God 
through a vivid experience in the state of samadhi^ 

The inter-relations among these ultimate postulates of 
philosophy — matter, soul and God — indicate the principle's of 
sound ethics. It is taught in the GUd that the universe of matter and 
energy is pervaded by the principle of cons, iousness, so that this 
principle, being the knower as well as the enjoyer thertof, is seen 
to be its sustainer and life-giver ; and that, again, the same world 
of matter and energy, so pervaded by consciou.sness, is further 
pervaded and entered into by God, so that He bccomcvs its absolute 
and ultimate owner and supporter and enjoyer. The universe of 
matter and energy is a 'prakfiti* of God ; the individual souls, 
pervading this universe, constitute collectively another and higher 
* prakriti ’ of God, being but sparks from the Flame Divine. 
Here then we have a graded relationship ; matter is subordinate to 
the soul, and both these are subordinate to God. 

Now, in the worl 1 of savisdrat we find the souls in a state of 
embodiment. They have bec<Mnc su^^ject to the limitations of the 
flesh and have forgotten th'-ir original freedom and bliss. The life 
of embodiment is more or less completely dominated by the needs 
and necessities of the body. The multiform activities of people, 
the motives which impel those activities and the appetites which 
are satisfied by the results of those activities, all belong to the 
body. You will remember that all the evolutionary as well as 
dissolutionary activities of the universe around us are due to the 
gul?as of prakriti* But for these, there can be no activity in 
Nature and no possibility of doing work. When any person 
works, it is really the embodiment which does work. 

In the prakriti of every embodiment, some one gi^na of 
prakriti is dominant. And the status and function in life of any 
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one as well as his physical, mental and m#ral quality is determined 
by this dominant Many things which we are apt to regard 

as belonging to the domain of psychology such as desire and 
aversion, pleasure and pain, are declared in the Gita to belong to 
the realm of the kshetra, the not-self, the field for the play of the 
soul, on the ground that all these arise as a result of the contact 
between matter and soul. Due to the close correspondence which 
is thus believed to exist between our physical embodiment and our 
moral qualities, the gtinas have acquired an ethical reference. 
Sattva represents the illumination of wisdom and “ the calm of 
mind, all passion spent*’, rajas the energising activity of self- 
aggrandisement, and tamos the comatose stupor and deadly inertia 
of dulness. In other words, each of these ^nrias reveals itself in 
its own characteristic way in our moral life. And so all aspects of 
life, our faith, our worship, our intellect, our will, even the food 
that we eat, are classified under the three heads of the sattvika, 
the rOjasa and the tamasa. 

Now, the supreme good of the soul is taught to be freedom 
from this enforced association with pyakriti, which is imposed on 
it in a life of embodiment. In some serose or other, this freedom 
for the soul implies not merelv emancinarifM^ from bondage to 
matter, but the attainment of God as w^ll. There is no beginning 
that we can trace to the contact between matter and soul, but the 
soul in bondage keeps on moving in the circuit of 
casting off worn-out bodies and taking up those that are new, like 
a man who discards old apparel in favour of new. The bondage 
of the soul to matter is caused as well as maintained by the power 
of karma, the iinpresseed tendency generated in relation to the 
soul in consequence of its activities in its state of embodiment. 

Following the U pant shads, the Gita declares that the binding 
influence of karma is ertated not by actions as such but by the 
disposition with which they are done. The thoughts and activities 
of the embodied soul, if tainted by desire, create the samskd ra of 
karma* Ac the root of the production of karma, therefore, lies 
our attachment to the fruits of our work. Now, the life of work 
and achievement in the world of sams^ra is essentially a life of the 
body ; and with the fruits of such work our souls can have no 
concern. By claiming the fruits of such work, we merely place 
ourselves at the disposal of the material contacts caused by the 
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tisociation of our souls with their physical embodiments and 
confirm and continue our bondage. These contacts with their 
associated pleasures and pains are of the very stuff of our 
experience. They naturally give rise in turn to likes and dislikes, 
and it is by becoming a slave to these thas one tends to live a life 
of selfish attachment. We can, however, manage to maintain the 
mastery of our will over these likes and dislikes by wisely directing 
our inborn potentialities. An unnaturally planned life cannot lead 
us to perfection. Hence it is that the Gita teaches that there is an 
inviolable rule of choice in regard to ©ur duties and that thase are 
determined by our fitness for service and by the environment in 
which we are placed. 

Not less important than the right choice of duties is the 
disposition with which they are done. Having discovered our 
duties, we must see that they ate performed without any possessive 
interest in their fruits. The basis of all egoism lies in differenti- 
ation. Selfishness becomes irrational when the futility and folly 
of the feelings of ‘i*ness^ and ‘mine-ness^ are understood. Looking 
at mankind from the standpoint of enduring spiritual realities, we 
have to conclude that all are equal, all souls being alike in essence. 
The observation of equality has indeed to be extended so as to 
include all sentient and what the world deems as non-sentient 
existence as well. The universal immanence of God also reinforcCvS 
the lesson of equality. In moral life, the law of equality requires 
that we should regard the happiness and misery of others as our 
own. And in its emphasis on the spiritual and the divine in us, it 
shows the necessity for conquering our tendency to become 
enslaved to pain and pleasure. The law of equality in fact 
comprises in itself both the law of duty and the law of love. And 
as we have seen, this vision of equality becomes the possession of 
experience in the transcendental states of self-realisation and God- 
realisation. 

To enable us to carry out our duties in this manner and thus 
to attain the ultimate salvation of soul-emancipation and God- 
attainment, Sri Krishna places before us in the Gita three, or 
according to some, four paths of moral discipline. There is first 
the kartna^marga, or the path of works, in which we do our duties 
simply because they happen to be our duties. There is then the 
path of philosophic wisdom and realisation, the jnana-marga. 
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which requires of us self-realismtion, so that we may be in a 
position to discriminate between the self and the not-self and 
distinguish the appropriate aims and objects of the self from the 
tendencies and promptings of the not-self. Thirdly, we have the 
hhakti'marga or the path of divine devotion, where intense 
attachment to God weans us from attachment to all worldly objects 
whatsoever. The fourth, which is also sometimes given, is the 
way of prapatiiy of trustful confidence in and absolute self- 
surrender to God. Any of these paths of moral discipline can 
effectively kill the vselfisK feelings of ‘ i-ness ' and * mine-ness * and 
make it possible for us to lead lives of samatva and service. It is 
not necessary to regard these paths as mutually exclusive or 
antagonistic. Indeed, a well-known teacher of the Vedanta in 
South India expressly states that they are helpful to one another. 
Opinion, of course, differs among the eminent commentators who 
have interpreted the Gita , as to which of these paths is the best of 
all, some hold ing that or bhakti and prapatti constitute the 

one grand key-note in the supreme spiritual harmony that is 
noticeable in the teachings of the Gita and others maintaining that 
the Giill teaches the way <^f salvation through knowledge and 
wisdom. 

According to the Advaita school of Vedanta^ the picture of 
the universe outlined above will have to vary in many essential 
particulars. It is maintained by them that the all-pervading 
Universal Soul is the same in essence as the various individual 
souls. The experience of individuality is due to a false perspective. 
The Supreme Brahmutty under certain upddhis or limitations, is 
looked on as the individual soul. The reility of the individual 
soul, the ex*:ernal universt* of matter and energy, and a Personal 
God controlling and pervading the universe, rests on the validity 
of this outlook. In the state of samddhiy the oneness of the 
indiviilual soul with the Supreme Brahman may be made out, and 
all distinctions vanish in the light of supreme wisdom. The 
epistemology of Advaita denies ultimate reality to the so-called 
external world and our experience of individual personality . In 
accordance with the tenets of this philosophy, Sankaracharya 
points •ut that the GltS teaches the way of release through 
converting pravTittiy the path of works, into nivTittiy the path of 
renunciation. The disinterested performance of duty will help us 
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in gaining the right vision, which alone can lead us to final 
release. 

Now, applying the principles of the ethics which we have 
been so far studying to Arjuna^s case, what do we find ? As has 
been frequently pointed out in the course of these lectures, Arjuna 
wanted to reject the duty which was determined for him by both 
his environment and endowment. Taking his endowment first, 
we have to note that he was a warrior, born and bred, inheriting 
the martial spirit of countless generations of Kshattriya ancestors 
and with an honourable record of distinguished military service. 
The life of misunderstood renunciation and passive inaction, which 
he wanted to embrace, would be entirely unsuited to him, 
however fascinating a way of escape it might offer him for the 
moment in his perplexity. The environment in which he was 
placed demanded of him no less the fulfilment of his onerous duty 
as a general leading an army fighting to vindicate righteousness. 
The forces of history , under the guidance of God, had brought 
about the opposing armies to the field. It was beyond the power 
of Arjuna to avert the conflict. But he could be the instrument of 
divine justice, restoring order and righteousness in a world for 
long under the sway of enthroned wickedness, or donning the 
ochre-robe of the sanny^siny he might basely desert his post of 
duty. The attitude of Arjuna then comes to this : that he refuses 
to perform his duty for the simple reason that it is unpleasant for 
him to do so. Hence §ri Krishna calls upon him to shake off this 
weakness of will and heart and play a manly part in the war, 
without caring for personal considerations and with full faith in 
God. 

The main outlines of the teachings of the GUa are thus clear, 
and the reasoning is consistent and cogent. The divergences of 
interpretation that we have had occasion frequently to notice 
merely show the spirit of all-inclusive toleration and comprehensive 
charity, which animates Sri Kfishoa^s treatment of the various 
conter.ding views of life and religion current at that time in this 
country and makes the Gita almost unique among the sacred books 
of the world. Reference has been frequently made in these 
lectures to the tenets of the Sankhya philosophy as having been 
accepted with some significant variations by the Vedanta* We are 
not in a position to know the exact nature of the Saiikhya 
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philosophy which Sri Kfishria must have met with. The analysis 
of the universe into punisha and prnkTiti and the doctrine of the 
gunas of prakfiti are generally attributed to the Ssnkhya svstem ; 
and it is also widely held that the school was content with this 
analysis and did not see any need for postulating a God in its 
scheme of the universe. The Vedanta also endorses in some 
measure the Sankhyan analysts ; and accepting further the proof 
of the reality of the soul, as found in rhe Yoga system of thought 
and practice, which in its latest codified form is aware only of a 
very inadequate conception of God, it brings these systems of 
thought into the focus of a larger synthesis by endeavouring to 
prove that either all the souls in the universe are essentially one 
and make up the divine and spiritual foundation of the universe, or 
that they are, though distinct, united together organically or 
otherwise so as to serve a common divine purpose in obedience to 
the power of God who is immanent in them and rules over 
them. 

Some indication is given of the comprehensiveness of this 
synthesis by the fact that even such comparatively lower forms of 
worship as animism and demoholatry (IX. 24) are brought within 
its fold. And as the keynote of this grand orchestral s\ mphony, 
we have what feri Krishna Himself considered to be the best plan 
of life and the truest system of religion and philosophy. This is, 
perhaps, summed up in the famous ^loka with which the eleventh 
chapter concludes (XI. 55) : “ He who does My work, holds Me to 
be supreme, is dt voted to Me, is free from all (selfish) attachments, 
and is devoid of hatred in relation to all beings — he comes to Me, 
O Arjuna.” Adopting this ideal, and making our attitude towards 
God one of devotion and self-surrender and our attitude towards 
fellow-men one of universal equality and unselfish servic**, we may 
progress to moral and spiritual perfection, whatever our station 
in life. 

And yet, revolutionary as all this synthesis may seem, there is 
no violent departure from ancient traditions, no triumphant 
proclamation of a new dispensation. The traditional outlook is 
deepened and broadened and, indeed, transfigured, but it still 
remains the traditional outlook and is linked indissolubly with the 
past. The authority of the ancient revelation is everywhere 
upheld. Sri Krishna deliberately points out that His teachings are 
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of immemorial antiquity, though they have been lost through lapse 
of time (IV, 2.)* Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that, even if 
Sri Krisht?a*s function was to remind rather than to originate. He 
had to throw new light on conventional concepts. Even if He was 
handling old ideas and familiar themes, they had to be re-stated 
and re- interpreted. And so, everywhere in the Gh^, old concepts 
gain a new significance and hoary conflicts are resolved in a new 
harmony. The GUa has little sympathy, for instance, with the 
time-worn cult of sacrifices, but in its anxiety to build on the 
faith of the past, it refuses to condemn or discard the ancient rite. 
Sri Krishna, on the other hand, gives a new meaning to the 
concept of sacrifice and makes it typical of religious worship in 
general. The ritualism of the Vedas is thus assigned its proper 
place in the scheme of things. Not the highest form of religion by 
any means ; but if practised without selfishness and in a spirit of 
dispassionate detachment, it can also lead to the Highest. To take 
another example, a new significance is given to the age-old concept 
of renunciation also ; and the conflict between the scriptural 
injunctions enjoining the practice of pravritti and those enjoining 
the practice of nivTitti i» resolved and harmonised. 

There is yet another aspect of the synthesis in the GUd 
which is worthy of note. There are critics who say that the 
ethics of the Glt^ lay an almost exclusively stress on the 
obligatoriness of the performance of duty by the individual and 
have little to say of social and communal welfare. This is, as we 
have often seen, a wrong view to take. Arjuna has to be shown 
the imperative necessity for the performance of his duty as a 
citizen and soldier ; and on this Sri Kfishija has naturally much to 
say. But you will remember that one of the objections of Arjuna 
to fight related to the social consequences of war. And 
Sri Krishna^! views on the consequences that accrue to society by 
the success or the failure of individuals in the performance of their 
duties in life may be gathered from many contexts in the Gita. 
The vision of vi^varnpa thrusts Arjuna right into the middle of 
the flowing stream of history. Duties being determined by our 
innate endowments and our environment, the proper performance 
of our duties contributes as much to our spiritual advancement as 
to communal welfare. And likewise, our failure to perform our 
duties hinders our moral progress at the same time that it injures 
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the commonweal. The interests of the individual and of society 
thus point in the same direction. Social progress and individual 
advancement proceed along parallel lines. 

In a society fashioned according to the teaching? of Sri Krishna, 
with its doctrine of the fit man for the fit place and its ideal of 
devoted dutifulness, there will be little or no social friction or 
wastage. But every allowance will be made for differences of 
moral and religious belief in accordance with temperamental 
idiosyncrasies. And in respect of economic organisation, it will 
be so constituted that every member of it will work honestly 
according to his capacity and aptitude and share in the common 
produce of the labour so put forth according to his natural 
needs and requirements. The need for the police functions of 
the State will continue so long as there are recalcitrant memb.^rs 
in the community. The need for the arbitrament of arms will 
also remain so long as civilised communities fail to recognise that 
all issues between them should be settled by mutual agreement. 
But the s^ttvika ideal of mercy and charity and loving service, as 
embodied in the lives of a select few, will always serve to remind 
the many of the ultimate consummation of peace and goodwill on 
earth. Meanwhile, the GUa teaches us that by working in the 
world without becoming worldlv» we not only help on the 
salvation of our souls, but also help on the progress of civilisation 
to the realisation of the destiny which God in His wisdom has 
ordained for mankind. It is a lesson which everyone, whatever his 
position in life, needs to learn. The study of this holy and 
memorable dialogue is, therefore, incumbrnt on the young and 
the old, on the learned as well as the unlearned, upon those 
who believe and those who do not believe. All sorts and 
conditions of m-n may study the GU^ and derive priceless 
profit from it. What is required is only an unbiassed and 
receptive mind, eager to learn, ready to criticise as well to accept, 
but not to calumniate. 

You are now in a position to see how the teachings of 
Sri Krishna harmonise human civilisation and its institutions and 
place before us an ideal which aims at organising the component 
communities that make up mankind in all their different grades of 
development into an amicable and interdependent family. If I 
may repeat here what I said in the very first of this series of 
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lectures : Impressed in all probability by His varied racial and 

social environment^ He (Sri Krish^ia) propounded His religion of 
harmony and synthesis, and constructed for the good of mankind a 
plan of life, wherein while the actual differences among men and 
among human communities in colour and creed are not wholly 
ignored, as they well cannot be, the way to attain that highest 
ethical and spiritual perfection which is possible for man, is freely 
open to all, irrespective of all such diflFerences. Universal harmony, 
cosmopolitan love and tender concern for and loving sympathy 
with those weakncvsses of man, which are due to un6nished growth 
and incomplete development, constitute the conspicuous moral 
feature of the grand religious synthesis taught by Sri Kfishpa/^ 
To-'day more than ever, the world, grown smaller by the inventions 
of modern science and with its animosities, racial and religious, 
political and economic, all grown bitterer, stands in need of the 
synthetic vision and divine insight of the Bha gavadgit^ * 

Gentlemen, this long course of lectures has now come to an 
end. When I undertook the grave responsibility of expounding 
the Gtto to you, I did not anticipate that it would take so long 
nor require from you so much patience and sacrifice of time. 
For nigh on two years, week after week — ‘except for certain 
unavoidable interruptions — wc have been meeting together to 
pursue our united endeavour to learn from the wisdom of 
Sri Krishna. Once again, I may beg of you to note, whatever 
the value of these lectures, I have not come before you as an 
authoritative religious preceptor, laying down the law on the 
interpretation of the In all sincerity and humility, I have 

endeavoured only to place before you what I have learnt after 
earnest study and thought from the Bhagavadgitd * The great 
commentaries of our famous Ach^ryas have been of invaluable 
assistance to me. If, however, I have occasionally departed from 
their interpretations, it is not on account of vanity or self-conceit. 
The standpoint adopted in these lectures has been slightly different, 
and furthermore I have always felt that the utmost possible benefit 
from the study of the Gltd can be derived only when it is under' 
stood and appreciated in the light of onc^s own reasoning and 
religious aspirations. I do not, of course, claim that these lectures 
constitute either a completely exhaustive or entirely original study 
of the Gtt^* Doubtless there are many aspects of the Gild which 
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we have failed to examine, tnd it is very probable that I may have 
erred and erred grievously in many a context. Indeed, every week 
that has passed since this course of lectures was begun made me 
more and more conscious of my limitations and more and more 
diffident. Nothing could have sustained me for so long but the 
strong conviction that even such imperfect and inadequate stu ly of 
the Gha as we may make in these classes will prove of some profit 
to us all, by way at least of stimulating thought and discussion, 
and that it may in the end prove to be a contribution, however 
humble and insignificant, towards bridging the gulf which separates, 
in these^ days of intellectual ferment and social unrest, the old 
thought of the East from the new thought of the West, Much 
may be forgiven, I submit, to one who well-meaningly but not too 
wisely accepts such a serious responsibility as your friendly 
partiality assigned to me two years ago. And that is how I would 
request you to judge my numerous shortcomings. 

Ir remains fn»r me only to thank you all for the patience with 
which vou hav** listened to these lectures and the courtesy that you 
have uniformly extended to me. I am also deeply grateful to the 
Sri Parthasararhy Swami Sabha for arranging these classes and for 
persuading me to overcome my natural diffidence to undertake a 
task of tins magfutude. For though I cannot know how far these 
l«“ctures hav^e been of help to you in your own study of the Git^ , 
rhev have provided me with an invaluable opportunity for reven-nt 
and fruitful study of one of the great scriptures of the world. 
How well or ill I have utilised this opportunity, it is for you to 
judge. 

I am sure that none of yon thinks that the completion of this 
course of lectures frees you from the obligation to study and 
understand the GU^- It is one of the few books in literature 
which have to he read, re-read and pondered over ; and to which 
we have to come again and again for light and guidance. Our 
ability to understand the Gita grows with experience — not merely 
individual experience but social experience as well. The divine 
dialogue thrills us to-day quite as much as it did Safljaya when he 
heard it for the first time. And if SaSjaya felt the assurance that 
success, prosperity and righteousness would be found wherever 
the Divine Teacher and His ideal disciple stood, may we not hope 
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that when we are all ready, even like Arjuna, to hearken to the 
teachinga of the GiiS and obey the commands of the Lord, the 
world will have advanced a long way towards that 

on® far-off divin® ®v®nt 

To which the whole creation moves ? 
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A Glossary of the Sanskrit words, 
occurring in the Text of the Lectures 

(Arranged according to the English Alphabet)- 


A 

Abhima na — prid e, hauehtiness, 
a high opinion of one’s self. 
achopalaih — not moving or 

changing, steady. 
achara — not moving. 

&chorya — one whose precepts 
are to be followed, a teacher 
or spiritual preceptor *, a title 
applied more particularly to 
the three great teachers of the 
Vedanta in xSouth India, 
Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhva. 

achetasnh — nominative plural of 
* achetas ^ meaning * destitute 
<af consciousness, insensible, 
inanimate \ 

adhara — support or prop: 
that which contains. 

adharma — unrighteousness, 
wickedness ; sinful deed. 
adhishfh^ na — basis, base ; 

abode, seat ; substratum. 
adhvaryu — a priest officiating at 
a sacrifice ; the technical name 
of a particular class of priests, 
whose special duty it is to 
chant the hymns of the 
Yajur^veda at sacrifices. 

adhydtma ' jndria - nityatvarh — 
constant possession of know- 
ledge of the self. 
adhydya — reading, study, espe- 
cially study of the Vedas ; a 
chapter. 


adroha — ^freedom from treach-' 
ery. 

Advaita — non-dualitv, oneness; 
the monistic school of the 
Veddnta philosophy. 

Advoitin — one who upholds or 
follows the principles of the 
Advaita philosophy. 

Agni — fire, the god of fire. 

Agnishtoma — praise of Agni : 
nime of a sacrifice forming 
an essential part of the 
Jyofishtoma. 

a h a nkd ra — ‘ i^nes s’; the idea 
that one is the agent and 
therefore the owner of the 
fruits of the work done by 
one : egotism ; that modifi- 
cation of the principle known 
j as mahat, in which the 

j tendency for individualisation 

I in matrer makes its Hppearance 

! for the fir-^ tim-^ in the 

i evolution of Nature according 

I to the Sankhva philosophy, 

j -harmlessness, freedom 

from the tf-nJency to injvr e, 

aikd ntiko'sukha — absolute hap- 
piness, perfect bliss. 

aikvarya — power, supremacy ; 
wealth. 

Aitareya-brdhmana — a b rd h - 

mana relating to the Rig-vt'da. 

ajndna — ignorance, as indicating 
the absence of knowledge, the 
opposite of knowledije, or 
wrong or perverse knowledge. 
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mjn^najam — arising or springing 
from ignorance ; also giving 
rise ignorance. 

akara — the letter or sound ‘ a * • 
Akarane pratyav^yah — (There 
is) sin in omission to do 
(prescribed duties). 
aharya — met to be done : action 
which it is improper for one 
to do ; work for which one is 
not qualified. 

Ska^a — the ‘ ethereal * space ; 
the sky or * ether ' considered 
as one of the five elements 
known to Hindu thought : a 
subtle and ethereal substance 
supposed to pervade the 
universe and to be the peculiar 
vehicle of sound. 
akfit^tm^nah — nominative plu- 
ral of * akTitdtfnaru meaning 
one having an undivsciplined 
self. 

akrodha — absence of anger, 
forbearance, 

ahshara purusha — the immortal 
self; the imperishable entity. 
akuiala — inauspicious, evil, 
unpleasant. 

olasya — idleness, laziness. 
aloluptvam — freedom from 
desire. 

alolutvarn — steadiness ; indiffer- 
ence to sensual objects. 
alpa-buddhayoh — nominative 
plural of ‘ aipa-buddhi one 
having a feeble or mean mind. 

amedhya — not fit for sacrifice ; 
impure, unholy. 

amrita—~{n,) immortality : the 
world of immortality : nectar: 
(adj.) immortal. 

amia—^ part. 


anahhishvanga~OM who is 
free from attachment. 
anddi — beginningless, 
aw^t/i/va-^beginninglessness, 
anishta — disagreeable. 
antariksha — the middle region 
or the mid-world, which is 
situated between the earth and 
heaven. 

Antarydmin~\nttrT\z\ control- 
ler ; God as controlling and 
guiding everything in the 
universe from within. 
amimantri- ■ov\c^ who permits. 
anya — other, different. 

apniiiina — freedom from tale- 
bearing ; uprightness. 

apamdna — disgrace, dishonour. 

apdna — brenthing out, expira- 
tion : of the five ‘ vutal airs *, 
that which goes down, 

apohana — removing, removal of 
doubt by argument: reasoning: 
inference. 

aparaspara - sarnbJiIiiam — pro- 
duced without reciprocal 
relations (between ^n antece- 
dent cause and a subsequent 
eff-ct.) 

aprdkrita — not belonging to or 
derived from Nature; not 
phenomenal. 

apraiishtha'-hiivin$f no support. 

apravritti — abstinence from 

aciion. 

apriya — disagreeable, disliked. 

dptatva-credxhXVity, trust worthi-* 
ness ; truth. 

apurva — literally, unprecedent- 
ed : the unforeseen conse- 
quence of an act, especially of 
religious rites. 
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arambha — beginning ; under- 

taking. 

ArchirSdt • m^rga — the path 

which is described by epithets 
beginning with light ; deva- 
ySna or the path of the 
gods. 

drjavafh — straightness, straight- 
forwardness, rectitude. 
drta — afflicted, depressed. 
artha — object; meaning; wealth. 
arthdrthin — one ‘who seeks for 
wealth. 

asad'gyahfic — unrighteous 
resolution. 

asakta — one who is unattached. 
dsanga — attachment. 
asat — non-existence; unreality* 
untruth. 

n^tihha — inauspicious. 
ai^ucht naraka — impure hell. 
a^uchi'X^rnta — one wedded to 
an unholy vow. 

Asura — a demon or an evil 
spirit ; an enemy of the gods. 
dsura — demoniacal. 
dstiri s^jm^fl:^-diabolical wealth; 

endowment of evil qualities. 
iisuri Hfishti — same as dsura 
sarga, creation of demoniacal 
beings. 

kind of fig tree, the 
Ficus Religiosa, 
dtatdyins — deathworthy felons. 

Atharva^veda — name of the 
fourth Veda. 

aiimdnita — self-conceit : having 
too high an estimate of one's 
self. 

atithFsatkdra — honouring a 

guest. 

dtman — the soul or the self ; 
one's self ; God. 


atma - huddhi - i>ras3dajaih~ 
giving rise to or springing 
from a clear knowledge of the 
soul. 

d tma-vini graha — self - control ; 

subjugation of the self. 
atydgin — one who is not a 
tydgin, <^ne who has not 
renounced. 

avafftana — diohonour. 
avafdra — descent ; descent of 
God ; incarnation of God as 
a man. 

avtdy^-nescience; cosmic ignore 
ance ; absence of true 
knowledge. 

ovijrieynfh — unknowable. 

avyabhichdra^ axyyabhichdrini’^ 
steady, unswerving. 
avyakta — the primordial basis 
of the universe of matter. 
avyava — not subject to change ; 
indestructible. 

Baddha — bound. 
haddha^jtva — the bound soul 
tied down to live in matter. 
bandha — bondage, confinement. 
BhagavadgHa — Divine Song ; 
the famous name of the well- 
known dialogue in the Mahd* 
hhdrata between Sri KfishtJia 
and Arjuna, treating of the 
philosophy of conduct : it 
consists of 18 chapters and 
forms part of the Bhtshma-' 
parvati which itself is one of 
the 18 parvans or books into 
which the great epic is 
divided. 

BhagavaFpravrittFvirodhFsva- 
pravTitti-nivTi tti — a bs t in en ce 
from such activity as is 
opposed to the activity of 
God. 
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hhakta — a devotee of God, 
bhakti — loving devotion. 
bhakti^ma rga — the way of 

attaining salvation through 
loving devotion to God. 
bhartri — supporter. ^ | 

bhashya — an explanatory work, 
a commentary. 

bhavan ^ — the internal mental 
impression forming the basis 
of conceptual knowledge : 
imagining. 

hh^va-samiuddhi — purity of 

mind. 

bhaya — fear. 

bhoktTi — one who enjoys or 
experiences. 

bhogopakarana — an associated 
auxiliary instrument for the 
enjoyment of experiences. 
hhuta-sarga — creation of beings. 
hrahmacharya — celibacy, re- 
straining sensual appetites. 

Brahma’bhuta — one who has 
become the Brahma 
Brahtna^hhuya — becoming one 
with the Brahman* 
Brahma-hhuySya kalpate — (he) 
succeeds in becoming the 
Brahman* 

Brahma-chahra — literally, the 
wheel of the Brahman ; the 
circle of the universe. 

Brahman — the Great Being : the 
Supreme Being or the 
Infinitely Big Being : the 
individual self : the Veda : 
the universe as the visible 
infinite. 

Brahmatia — a member of the 
Brahmin caste : an appendix 
to a Veday being a kind of 
commentary thereon. 
Brahma-prdpti - attainment of 
the Brahman* 


Brahmostra — literally, the 
arrow or weapon of BrahmS ; 
name of a magical weapon 
supposed to be the gift of 
Brahma and believed to 
possess irresistible powers of 
destruction. 

Brahma-sutras — aphorisms 
relating to the Brahman ; 
particularly, the name of a 
work attributed to Badarayao», 
dealing in a systematic manner 
with the principles of the 
Vedanta- 

Brahnia^vd din — one who 
discusses the Brahman, an 
enquiring philosopher. 

Brihaddranyakopanishad — one 
of the well-known ten 
Upanishads* 

Buddha — the Enlightened One, 
the title by which the founder 
of Buddhism is widely 
known. 

bnddhi — the faculty of intellec- 
tion ; intelligence. 


Chaitanya — consciousness. 
chanddia — an outcaste ; a man 
of horribly wicked life. 
chara — moving. 

charama-^ loka — the last stanza, 
Chd rvdkas — a class of Indian 
philosophers who are atheistic 
secularists and materialists. 

gesture, action, activity, 
behaviour. 

chetand — consciousness. 
chetanddhTiti — the vehicle 
consciousness. 

Chetand ndfh chela nah — consci- 
ousness of the conscious ; the 
soul of souls ; an epithet of 
God. 
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chhandas — metre, esp. Vedic 
metre ; the sacred text of the 
Vedic hymns. 

chhand^tnsi — plural of chhaff ! 
daSi 

Chh^ndogyopariishrrd — one of 
the ten prinrtnal Upanifihads; 
it is attached to the S^ma- 
veda> 

Daiva — arr<*»rtain!ns; to the 

pods ; divine. 

daiva-srrrgn — creation of heinps 
with divine qualities. 
daivl — same as Daiva^ q* v- 
daivl samPat — lit. divine 
wealth ; endowment of divine 
qualities. 

ddkshya — skill : cleverness. 
da m a — sel f -con trol . 
damhha—osttntOitlQn, arrogance, 
pride. 

d^na — giving, gift, charity. 
darpa — vanity, hauteur, pride. 
daya — sympathy, mercy, 
compassion. 

dtha-hhrit — one who supports 
a body ; an embodied soul. 
deva — a pod. 
devatd — divinity, a god. 
Deva-ydfia — the path of the 
pods; in ancient Aryan 
mythology, one of the two 
paths by which the departing 
soul may travel. 

dhanur^dhara—one who holds 
a bow. 

dharma — justice and righteous- 
ness; virtue, religion, morality; 
righteousness and duty ; a 
characteristic quality. 

dhavfjtajHa — one who knows 
the dharma- 


dharma-saMata—t^ conflict of 
duties. 

dharma-tydga — giving up of 
duties or rituals. 
dhira — a brave or heroic person, 
dhriti — will, resolution. 
Dhuniddi-marga-xhe path which 
i.s dr.ccribed by a group of 
epithets beginning with smoke. 

dlrphn-sutrin — one who works 
very slowly. 

dosha — defect, sin. 
duhkha — gr’ef, sorrow, pain. 
dushhrita-'karma — evil deed ; 

sinful action. 

dushpnmtva — the quality of 
being difficult to be satisfied. 
dvandvas — physical or psycho- 
logical pairs of opposites such 
as heat and cold, pleasure and 
pain, desire and aversion. 
dvandvoflta — he who has risen 
above the power of the pairs 
of opposites such as heat and 
cold, pleasure and pain, desire 
and aversion. 

aversion, hatred. 

Eh^da^l-'-X.hk^ eleventh day of 
the lunar half-month, when it 
is considered meritorious to 
fast. 

Gan, go — the earth. 

Gltd — a song ; the Bhagavad- 

gild, 

gltdiJi — (past participle) — sung. 
gochara — literally, the range of 
the cattle, pasturage ; range 
in general, particularly the 
range of the organs of sense. 
grdha — ^seizing, laying hold of ; 
, resolution. 
gahya— secret. 
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guhyatMmam ia strath — most 

secret science* 

gu^a-hhoktri — enjoycr or 
cxperiencer of the gunas* 
gut}as — the three qualities of 
prakTitit viz,, sattva^ rajas 
and tamas* 

guXtasahkhySfta — the enumera- 
tion of the gtmas- 
guV^Sttias — those who have 
transcended the guiias* 
guna-traya-vihhoga-yoga — the 
discipline based on the 
differentiation of (the effects 
of) the guftas. 

gunotyaya — the state of 
transcendence of the gunas* 
guVebhyah param — that which 
is above the gurtas^ 
guru — preceptor. 

Hita — good, benificent. 
hotri — a priest of the Rig Veda, 
hri — shyness, modesty. 

indriyas — the organs of sense 
or action. 

ISav^syopanishad — the first of 
the well-known ten Upaiit- 
shads ; it belongs to the 
Vdjasaneya-samhitS known 
as the White Yajurvtda. 

ishta — desirable. 

Ijvara — master, lord ; God ; 
the personal God as distin- 
guished from the Nirguna- 
brahman^ the Absolute with- 
out attributes. 

iivara-hhdva — mastership, 
lordship ; the quality of a 
culer^ royal or imperial state. 

jada—devoid of the power of 
knowing, inert, unconscious. 


jada^prakfiti — inert matter ; 

material Nature as contrasted 
with consciousness. 

janmdntara -vdsand — the 
impressed tendency arising 
from another birth. 

jdti^smdra — a person who has 
acquired the power of knowing 
the nature of his many 
previous births or states of 
re-incarnation. 

jijndsu — ^onc desirous of 
knowing. 

jiva — the principle of life ; the 
soul. 

jivdtman — the individual self. 

jndfia — knowledge ; wisdom; 
theory. 

jndndnandamaya — made up of 
knowledge and bliss. 

jhdna’^ganiya — that which is to 
be reached by knowledge ; 
the object of knowledge. 

Jndna-kdnda — that part of the 
Veda which deals with the 
nature of God and the way of 
salvation. 

jndna-yajha — a moral form of 
sacrifice ; mental worship. 

jhdna'yoga — the practice of 
meditation and mental con- 
centration for the acquisition 
of self-realisation and God- 
realisation. 

jfldna'yogin — a per.soh who has 
attained self-realisation and 
God-realisation by mean.s of 
the acquisition of true wisdom 
through meditation and 
mental concentration. 

jHdfiiti — the man of knowledge ; 
the man who is possessed of 
supreme wisdom and has 
arrived at the realisation 
derivable from success in the 
practice of yoga* 
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jndfri — a knewer. 

jneya — that which is to be 
known. 

jyotis — light. 

Jyotishdfh Jyoiih — Light of 
lights. 

jyotishtoma — a soma sacrifice, 
considered as typical of a 
whole class of sacrifices. 

Kaivalya — * alone-ness * ; self- 
abidance ; hecoming one with 
the Svipreme ; the state of 
salvation. 

hdma — desire ; an object of 
desire ; wishful will. 
hdmu'hoituka — caused or 
produced by desire. 
hd ma^rd (lid nvii a - impelled 
by (lit. having) the force of 
kdnta and rdga. 

hdmdirita — dependent on 
desire. 

kdmya — desire-impelled, 
kdiftya-karma — action impelled 
by desire. 

harana — an instrument or means 
of action ; an expedient ; an 
organ of speech or action. 
hdrana — cause. 

kardvalambha — giving a helping 
hand. 

karma — work; act; action done 
in th« previous states of the 
embodied existence of the 
soul ; the impressed tendency 
generated in relation to the 
soul in consequence of acts 
done in the previous states of 
its re-incarnation. 
ka rmif-bandha — the bondage of 
karmat q* v> 

karma-chodand — the incitement 
to action ; the motive behind 
ritual acts. 


karma’kdnd ^ — that part of the 
Veda which deals with 
sacrifices and the rules and 
rituals connected therewith. 

kartua-md r go — the Vedic path 
of ritualism ; the path of 
work and duty. 

karma-phala'tydga — the renun- 
ciation of the fruits of 
actions. 

karma^saiigin — one attached to 
work. 

karma -sangraha — the epitome 
of action (being the term 
applied for a summarised 
analysis of the constituents of 
action in XVIII. 18.). 

karma-sannydsa — renunciation 
of work. 

karma -yoga — the doctrine of 
work ; the right practice of 
duty. 

karnia^yogtn — one who success- 
fully follows the doctrine of 
work by the due performance 
of disinterested duty. 
kartri — agent. 

kdrya — effect; work to be 
done ; what ought to be done; 
what is fit and right to be 
done. 

Kafknpariishad - -one of the 
well-known ten Upanishads ; 
it is attached to the Yajiir- 
Veda. 

kavi — a wise seer, a poet. 
kdya — body. 
kith any at — what else 1 
kTiia-kritya — one who has done 
what has to be done ; one 
who has accomplished his 
object or fulfilled his duty. 
kriidtman —one with a disci- 
plined self. 
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hTitsnam kshetram — literally, 

the entire field; figuratively, 
the whole universe conceived 
as a field for the play of the 
soul. 

krodha — anger. 

kshamd — patience, forbearance, 
forgiveness. 

kshdnti — same as kshamd ^ q, v. 

kshara — perishable. 

Kshattriya — the aristocratic 

military raste in the organis- ; 
ation of Hindu ^ncAaty. 

hshetra — field, cultivable land; 
the body or matter considered 
as a field for the play of the 
soul. 

hshetrci'jna — lit. one who knows 
the field ; the soul or God. 

hshetrin — lit. one who owns a 
field : the soul or God. 

hi^ala — auspicious, pleasant. 

hutastha — he who is immovably 
aloft ; the spirit which is 
uninfluenced by the tendencies 
of the flesh ; God. 

Laya — destruction. 

lobha — covetousness, greed, 
avarice. 

loka — the world : any divi'^ion 
of the universe ; a company 
or community of people. 

Mada — intoxication, pride, 
arrogance. 

mad hit -parka — the ‘ honeyed 

meal an offering of honey 
and milk offered to guests, 
bridegrooms etc. 

Mahdbh^rata — the great Indian 
national epic of eighteen 
books, said to have been 
composed by Vyasa. 


mahdbhutdni — the great 
elements, namely, the earth,, 
water, fire, air and ether. 

niahat — one of the principles 
forming a link in the Sankhya 
chain of universal evolution ; 
that evolved condition of 
prahriti in which it is first 
made manifest and able to 
produce the many material 
things making up the universe. 

makdra — the letter or sound 
‘ M*. 

mamak'fira — ‘ mine-ness ’ ; the 
idea of ownership in regard to- 
the results of one’s work. 

ma in a sddhcir ni y a m d ga I d h — 

those who attain sameness of 
characteristics with me. 

mdna — honour; self-confidence^ 
arrogance. 

manah-kriyd — the function of 
nianas, 

nianas — the internal organ of 
sense or faculty of attention ; 
mind. 

mdnasa tapax — mental tap as. 

nid nasika — reflating to the mind; 
mental, spiritual. 

mern'i shin ah — nominative plural 
of * manishin \ one wlio is 
thoughtful, intelligent, wise. 

m a no'vd k'kdya — mind, s pe e c h 
and body, making up the 
three iastrum"‘nts of the soul 
known as triduirana. 

mantra- — a hymn; a charm or 
spell : a prayer-formula. 

mdrdava — softness, gentleness, 
kindness. 

mat-prasdddt — through my 
grace or favour. 

manna — silence. 
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may a — wonderful power : 
illusion ; the phenomenal 
universe as hiding the ultimate 
reality. 

mayaJahti’-tht power of maya. 
Mhnams^ — lit. enquiry, exami- 
nation ; more particularly, 
th e Pu rva- m f m a msa, 
MTinamsaka — same as Pnrva- 
nthna ffisaka^ q, v* 
iniir a — mixed, adulterated. 
moha — delusion, infatuation . 
moksha — the salvation of soul- 
ernancipntion, the hli.ssful 
beatific freedom arising from 
perfect self-realisation. 
muhtd" -one who has been freed; 
one who has attained the 
salvation of soubemanci- 
pation, one. who is lihervated 
from the bondage of sa/nsa ra- 
miikta’jlva — the freed soul, the . 
^oul which lias emancipated | 
itself. i 

mifktavastha — the state of being ; 
free. i 

mulu'prakriti — the same i 
thing as prakriti conceived | 
to be the root -source of all j 
the material things found in j 
the universe, i 

mttni—ii seer ; a sage ; one who j 
is blessed with the intuitive ; 
vision of inner ir^spiration. I 

N inslikijrmyn — the state of 
being unaffected by kanna. 
naishkarmya'siddhi — success 
in (attaining) naishka rniya^ 
naraka — hell, a world of 
correction. 

naraka'dvara—doox^d^y to hell, 
nashtdtman-^onc whose soul is 
lost, who is deprived of mind 
or sense. 


natifnanita — freedom from s«1f- 
conceit. 

neti — may be split up into ‘ nrt , 
and ' iti\ meaning **No’L 

nidrci — sleep. 

nirafafvnm — devotedness, 
attachment. 

nirde^a — description, dcssigna- 
tion, specification. 

nirfiuna — free from the ffifttas of 
prakriti: without attributes. 

iV / r iiu n a-h r a h m a ;i"the Absolu te 
without attributes. 

/ s /i Au' t >V7 - a c t i o n 1 e s s , u n e n g a g e d 
in work. 

;/ 1 1 y a — eve r-end tiring, eternal. 

// i I yntxui — immortality, pe r si s t - 
ence through eternity. 

n i V rift i - in a r va — the path of 
renunciation and retirement. 

niyafa-harina — work which it is 
obligatory to do, necessary 
duty. 

Oni — the syllable called pranava 
and \mder stood to denote the 
Supreme feeing ; it is usually 
uttered in association with 
the recital of Vedic hymns 
and religious prayers and 
formulas, and is con^ei^'ed to 
have a mystic significance of 
great value. 

Oniiti Hrahma — Oih is the 
RraJnna n> 

Oin tat sat-- Yes, It exists \ an 
old formula affirming the 
underlying basis of all religion. 

ohkura — the syllable oiJi,. 

oshadlia — lit. the lord of the 
herbs ; an epithet of the 
moon. 
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Papa — sin ; sinful action ; 

tendency impressed on the 
minds of people by their evil 
deeds. 

para bhakti — (lit.) Supreme 

devotion. 

Para-hrahman — the supremely 
transcendent and unlimitedly 
Big Being ; God. 
para gati — the highest state. 
param — superior. 
Parama“puri*sha — the Supreme 
Person ; God. 

parama-purusha rtha — the 
supreme purpose of human 
life ; the salvation of soul- } 
emancipation. 

Param^tman — the supreme 

soul of the universe ; God. 
Parame^va ra — the Supreme 

Lord ; God. 
parhjnatri — knower. 
parinatna — modification, 
evolution. 

partishya — harshness, cruelty. 
paryushita — having passed the 
night, stale (esp. of food). 
pathya — proper, wholesome, 

salutary. 

pathya-vakya — salutary speech, 
wholesome advice. 
phala — fruit, result : desired 
end tn view. 

phala-Sruti -literally, * hearing 
of the fruits a conventional 
form of literary epilogue in 
Sanskrit, praising the study 
of the work to which it is 
annexed. 

phala-tya ga — renunciation of 

(the) fruits (of one^s action.) 
Pitri-yOna — the path of the 
fathers, one of the two paths 
by which the souls were 
believed to travel after death 
in ancient Aryan mythology. 


prabhn-samntiia-cottespoT\dir\e, 
to a lord, from the standpoint 
of a master. 

praE^!^ a— brightness, splendour, 
light. 

prakfita-prapancha — the 
phenomenal universe. 
prakriti — Nature ; the material 
of which the embodiment of 
the soul is composed; the 
primordial substance from 
which all the material beings 
in the universe are evolved. 
pralaya — ‘the great destruction’, 
the dissolution of the 
universe. 

prama da~~neg\\gencey careless- 
ness, 

pramana — -an authority. 
prSna ~\x(^, the Vital air \ 
pr^aa-kriya — vital function, 
life-activity. 

prartava — the mystic syllable* 

Om. 

prapaficha—xbe visible universe. 
prapadya iyatah — surrendering 
(to Him) from whom. 

prapadye yatah — 1 seek refuge 
(with Him) from whom. 
prapadyei yatah —one should 
seek refuge (with Him) from 
whom. 

prarafina — one who adopter 
p rapa tti* 

prapaiii — complete faith in ami 
absolute self-'sur render tt> 

God. 

prasdda — limpidity, clearness ; 
favour, grace. 

prasanga — great attachssnent. 
prasakti — bearing upon, 

applicability. 

pralishthd — base, foundation ; 
stay, support. 
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pratyaksha-jnafia — direct 
knowledge, knowledge obtain- 
ed by preception. 

pratyaksh^nuhhova — direct 
experience, experience of 
perception. 

pravola — a tender shoot, a 
sprout. 

pravritti — activity, the active 
life of aggressive achievement. 

pravritti^niar^n — the path of 
the active life of aggressive 
achievement as opposed to 
the life of retirement and 
renunciation. 

pravTiddhi — increase. 

prlti — love, affection, liking. 

priya — agreeable, pleasing ; 

beloved, dear. 

puja — honour, worship. 

punya — merit ; meritorious 
deed : tendency impressed on 
the minds of people by their 
good deeds. 

Purdnas — a class of Hindu 
sacred writings containing the 
myths and legends and 
traditional history of the 
ancient Hindus. 

puritsha — he who abides within 
an embodiment ; a soul ; a 
person. 

pumshdrtha — an object of 
human pursuit ; an aim of 
life. 

Purushu^stiktu the Vedic 

humn which describes the 
creation of the universe from 
the Supreme Person (Rig’ 
Veda, X. 90.). 

Purushottama — the Highest 

Person ; God. 


Purva-mtntdtnsd — the If earlier 
enquirv so called in relation 
to the later Veddntic enquiry 
regarding the Brahman ; one 
of the six systems of Hindu 
philosophy dealing mainly 
with the question of Vedic 
sacrifices and their results. 

Purva-mlmdmsaka — one who 
follows the Purva-mtmdmsa 
school of philosophy, 

Pntra’kdmeshti — a sacrifice 
performed by one who wishes 
to obtain a son. 

raga — desire, longing : longing 
for pleasure and pleasurable 
objects. 

rd gadvesha-de%\te and aversion. 

rdgin — one having rdga. 

rajas — that ‘quality’ of prahfiii 
which represents its highly 
active condition full of 
enlivening and aggressive 
energy. 

ydjasa — pertaining to that 
‘quality’ of prakfiti which is 
known as rajas* 

rajo'guna — the ‘ quality ’ of 
rajas^ 

Rdmdyana ~ the celebrated 
Sanskrit epic of Valmiki 
dealing with the story of Rama 
and his wife Sita, 

rasa — essence; juice; sap: 
taste. 

rasavarja — with the relish 
lingering. 

Rig'veda — the first of the four 
Vedast the sacred scripture of 
the Hindus. 

riju — straight, straightforward, 
upright. 

rishis — sages ; spiritual seers ; 
seers ©f perfected spiritual 
vision. 
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Sakama — having desire, 

sUdhana^hhakti — hhakti consi- 
dered as a means for the 
attainment of some desired 
end in view. 

sddhya*bhakti~bhakti regard- 
ed as an end in itself. 
sddhti — (adjO good. 
sddhu^bhova — goodness. 
sahcija-kdma — natural or in- 
born desire : the instinctive 
urge to satisfy the primal 
needs of life. 

sahaja^karma — work to which 
one is born, work for which 
one is fitted. 

sallekhana — a discipline prac- 
tised by the Jains in which the 
power of the flesh is made 
weak by starvation, ur\til 
ultimately the person under- 
going it dies in a state when, 
it is believed, the powers of 
his spirit are strong enough to 
secure emancipation. 
dama — self-control : peace. 
samddhi — concentrated atten- 

tion and mental realisation : 
the last stage of mental con- 
centration in the practice of 
yoga, the stage in which the 
person practising it is so fully 
absorbed in self-awareness as 
to be altogether unaware of 
the external world, 

samdna — one of the five ‘vital 
airs*. 

sd tna fiya-dharmas — common 
dharmas, general duties. 
samatva — evenness, equality, 
evenness and impartiality of 
disposition in relation to 
pleasure and pain, to success 
and failure ; equality of 
sympathy and love in relation 
to all beings. 


Samatvafh yoga uchyate — 

Evenness (of mind) is declared 
to be yoga* 

Sdma'Veda — the third of the 
four Vedas. 

samp rat ishthd — same as pra* 
ihisthd, q, V. 

samp ravTitta — arisen . 

samsdra — the course of the 
souTs recurring re-incarnation. 

samsiddhi — complete accom- 
plishment : perfection ; final 
emancipation. 

samskdra — the impression left 
on the mind by the previous 
acts and experiences ; inter- 
nally impressed tendencies : 
agreeable and disagreeable 
mental effects which good and 
evil deeds respectively 
produce. 

samvdda — a dialogue. 

sandhyd'vandatta — morning 
and evening worship. 

sanga — attachment ; attachment 
to the experience of the 
senses. 

sanga-tydga—-f,\\'\ng up of 
s align* 

sanghdta — collection, com- 
pound, assemblage. 

sankalpa — resolve. 

SH^hnlpa ^ prabha^>a - kdnia - — 
desire born from the wishful 
will ; sophisticated desire, as 
distinguished from the natural 
or inborn desire, and calculat- 
ed to pander to the satisfaction 
of the senses. 

Sdnkhya — knowledge ; theory ; 
the philosophy of Kapila. 

Sdnkhya-kdrikd — name of a 
work by I^varakfish^ia, which 
expounds the system of 
Sdfikhya in a small number 
of mnemonic stanzas. 
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sOnkhya~yo ^(( — theory of 
conduct arrived at in accord- 
ance with speculative reason. 

s army 3 sin — one who has 
renounced all worldly attach- 
ments : an ascetic : a mendi- 
cant monk. 

ddnti — tranquillity, peace ; bliss- 
ful peace of mind. 

^arana^ati — seeking refuge or 
protection ; particularly .*«eek- 
ing refuge at the feet of God : 
prapaiii, 

& aranagati-gadya — name of a 
prayer by Ramanujacharva. 
one of the great teachers of the 
Vedanta in South India. 

rira-tapas — tapas of the 
body. 

sarvabhdvena — with all states of 
mind. 

$arva-dharmd,i — (accusative 1 
case ) all dha Kiruis- i 

darva - karma ' phala - tydga — ! 
renunciation of the fruits of ; 
all actions. 

Siarva'karrna'tyd gn renuncia- 
tion of all actions. 

S a r'v n nf a ry d m i n — th e Internal 
Controller of all ; the 
immanent God. 

sa rvd ranihha-pa rityd gin — one 
who relinquishes all endea- 
vour. 

sarvathd vartanid na — living in 
all manner of way.s. 

everywhere, in rela- 
tion to all (kinds of work). 

^ns — a root meaning ‘to 
cornmandk 

iasana — an order, edict. 

idstra—diwy sacred book of 
divine or standard authority. 

id^vata • dhunna — eternal 
dharma* 


Sa/- 'Existence t that which 
exists : the Absolute. 

Sat eva saumya — Existence 
alone, dear child, (was this in 
the beginning). 
satkdra — honour. 
sativa — that ‘quality* rtf prakriH 
which is ohservahle in the. 
steady condition of balanced 
motion and calm conscious life. 
sattva-gufia — the quality of 
sattva. 

sattxyti'sam^nddhi — same as 
sattva-^nddhi^ </ v. 
sattva-^nddhi — purity of nature 
or disposition ; purity of the 
body. 

sdttvika — pertaining to Of 
characterised by the sativa^ 
giina^ 

sdtiviki dhfiii — the fidttvika 
type of mental resolution. 
s^ancha — purity. 
iSiiurya — v a 1 ou r , b e r oi sm . 
shatka~di group of six; 
particularly, one of the three 
croups of six chan*'ers each 
into which the GUd is usually 
di^dded. 

siddhet — an inspired sage or 
saint, 

siddhi — attainment of an end ; 

acquisition of occult powers. 
dloka a stanza ; esp. a stanza 
composed in annshtnh metre. 

! smTiti — remembrance; memory, 
thi- internal mental impression 
wdiich forms the basis of 
memory ; a class of Hindu 
I sacred writings dealing with 
their social, moral and political 
laws, so called because they 
are held to have been repro- 
duced from remembered 
revelation by the ancient 
sages of India. 
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som^r—a creeping plant much 
used in ancient Vedic sacrifices 
and frequently alluded to in 
Vedic litrature as well as in 
the Persian Avesta- 
So’ yaih Devadatiah — ** He is 
that Devadatta^', the standard 
form of the statement of 
recognition in Sanskrit. 

^ raddhd'fnayo pu rnshah^' - M 
is made up his faith. 

Sf ribhdshya— the well-known 
commentary ©n the Vedanta- 
Sutras by Ramanuja, the 
great South Indian reformer 
and philosopher. 
srishti — creation; manifestation, 
-what is heard ; Revela- 
tion ; the revealed scriptures. 
sthairyaih — firmness, stability, | 
fixedness. \ 

sthita-prajfia — the man of firm j 
mind and established wisdom. 
sthiti — standins, .staying : 

maintenance ; continuance. 
stoma — an ancient Persian 
ceremony in honour of an 
angel or an ancestor. 

Sfudra — the labouring class in 
the ancient Hindu organisation 
of society. 

sitkha — pleasure, happiness. 
suhfita — good deed : the 

impressed tendency due to 
good deed.s. 

sukTita-karma — work which is 
good in itself. 

sTikta — literally, that which i.s 
well-spoken; a Vedichymo, 
sutras — aphorism.s: conci.se 
statements of the principles 
of any subject. 
suvirVdha — well-grown. 
svddhydya—vepe^tiDf; to one’s 
self; study : study of the 
Vedas. 


svctha — an exclamation used in 
offering oblations to the gods. 
Sxforga — the celestial world of 
the gods, the heaven of India 
and the oth^r Vedic gods. 
svci }upajf\dna — knowledge 
w'hich is essential nature. 
svaiupd nanda — bliss which is 
essential nature. 

“-self-abidine; establish- 
ed in one’s self. 

Tiimas — that ‘quality’ of 
nvitrer which midees it dull, 
immovable and inert. 
tdrnasa - pertaining to or 
characterise^! by the tamo- 
gn[Ui. 

tamasah parniii — beyond dark- 
nCvSs : the limit of darkness. 
tamo-gnna — the * quality ’ of 

iamas. 

iamo'dvd ra —doovwi^y to hell. 
tannidtras — the .subtle bastes of 
the five bliiftas or elements r.f 
matter. 

I tapas — the heat feh in coioe- 
i quence of self-resrn int and 
I iPteriKil effort : tlvr practice 
I of religious austeriti(*s. 
tatah afterwards. 

/uZ/uu- that-ness truth; a 
first principle. 

Tat ivaiii asi - Tliat thou art. 

tejas — brilliaiACr ; spirit, ertergv; 
one ot the five external 
elements. 

trikar alias — the three instru- 
ments of work owned bv the 
.soul, viz , mind, language 
and body. 

frishnd — thirst, desire. 
trishnd-sanga — covetousness 
and selfish attachment. 
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irivarga — literally, a group of 
three ; particularly, of the 
four jerts of h vim an ru'^suir, 
dharmiii artliHy kdnia and j 
mokshuy the first three ! 
collectively. 

tydga — renunciation ; abandon^ 
ing, giving up. 

lydgiii — one wl.o practises 
ty^ga* 

Ud^na — one of the five ‘ vital 
airs * : it is responsible for 
respiratory activity. 
udgotri — a chanter; the piiest 
who chants hymns of the 
S(hna' Veda> 

TiJinna — reasoning ; inference. 
ukdra — the sound U • 
upudhi which more closely 

defines, a distinguishing 
attribute ; limitation. 
upadrasht who oversees, 

a supervisor. 

U po ni shads class of Vedic 
works which contain the j 
fundamental thoughts and j 
te idlings of tlie ancient sages i 
ot India as bearing on j 
Mindu religion, piulosophy ! 
and metaphysics. | 

/r,A'> v<r ~a means, an expedient. ; 
rr/ eye - "that which is u> be ; 

ongbit, the goa’. ! 

Utiama /^/^r/ns/nr—tlie Rest or j 
Idivhest Person; the Supreme i 
Spirit; Gotl. i 

Vdeh -the godde.si.s of .speech. j 
vuirdgya — freedom from ' 

desire ; dispassi<^nate non- 
attachment ; dispassionate i 
disinterestedness. 

Vai^eshika — t system of philo- 
sophy attributed to Kanada 
and noted for its doctrine of 
' vi^tsha' or ‘particularity'. 


vai^vdnara-"^T<^ : Agni. the 
god of fire ; the fire of 
diec‘'tion. 

Vai^ya — the third caste in the 
typical Hindu organisation of 
society ; a member of the 
trading class ; the common 
freeman of the ancient Aryan 
community. 

x*ah — speech. 

vdii~maya-tapas — the tapas of 
speech. 

variiii — colour, race, caste. 

vdsnnd — impressed tendencies. 

xjdyns — the ‘vital airs' respon- 
vsible for life and its functions. 

Veda — the main scripture of the 
Hindus consisting of hymns in 
prai.^e of gods, sacrificial 
formtilas, prayers, etc. 

Vedanta — the concluding part 
of the Veda ; the Upanishads* 
the svsrem of philosophy 
taught in the U pant shads as 
expounded bv H3darayana in 
the Vedd ntd’SUtras^ 

Veddntcrkrii — the maker of the 
V edd nt a- 

Veddufa-sdtras - literally, aph- 
orisms o[i the Veddnta ; parti- 
cularly, the name of a work 
by Bad.iravnna ultich attempts 
tc> expf^nind the teachings of 
the U punishads systematically 
in short aphorisms — the work 
on which all the great 
dchdryas have taken their 
srancl. 

Veddntin — a follower of the 
Veddnta philosophy. 

Veda^vit one who knows the 
Vedas • 

vibhuti — a special manifestation 
of God. 
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vidhi'dTishta — prescribed or 
approved by rule ; what is 
‘seen’ (laid down) in the 
iastras* 

vijndfta — understanding, intelli- 
gence, wisdom ; science, 
knowledge of any kind. 
vikdra — modification : change 
in configuration. 
vikshepa — mental distraction 
caused by desire and aversion. 

vinivritta-kama — one free from 
desires. 

viniyoga — use, application. 
vishdda — despondency . 
vishaya — an object of sense, 
pleasure of the senses, worldly 
object or aim. 

viivarupa — universal form ; the | 
universal form of God. 
vrata — observance, practice : a 
voluntary act ; a vow. 

vTiddhi — increase. 
vTitti'jfldna — the knowledge of 
the empirical self, 
vritfi-sukha — the bliss of the 
empirical self. 

xyyabhididrinJ — swerving, stray- 
ing, inconstant. 

Vyddha'gitd — a section of the 
Vanaparvcifi of the Muhd- 
bhdrata which contaifis the 
teachings of the Di^arma- 
vyadha. 

vydfta — one of the five ‘vital 
airs’ : it carries on circulatory 
activity. 


vyavahora - -practical affairs, 
transactions. 

Yajna — an act of worship, a 
sacrifice. 

yajna^d ishta is left from 

a sacrifice or oblation. 

Yijjur'veda — one of the four 
Vedas, that which deals 
especially with the duties of 
the sacrificial priests called 
adhvaryus. 

1 yantra — any means or instru- 
I ment, machine : a mechanical 
contrivance. 

yd ta‘yd maw— th^it which has 
.stood for a night, stale. 

yoga --practical application ; 
concentration of the mind ; 
the practice of mental 
concentration ; the system of 
Hindu philosophy expounded 
by Patafijali : practice or 

practical application of a rule 
of conduct established bv 
speculative or theoretical 
reasoning : a reasoned exposi- 
tion : the acquisition ot such 
good things and a i vantages 
as ha\'e not yet been 
obtained. 

yogin -one who has prarri^pd 
and attained self-r alisa- 
tion in the state of samddhi- 

yukta'SiHiP iidvabodha — one 
who has proper (hours of) 
sleep and wakefulness. 
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Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

50 

29 

given to risen to 

given risen to 

59 

30 

You, know 

You know 

60 

23 

It may said 

It may be said 

73 

13 

teachings Sri Kfishoa 

teachings of 

Sri Krishna 

80 

13 

It may asked 

It may be asked 

89 

16 

gi4natita 

gitnatUa 

89 

24 

prak^ia 

prakd§a 

101 

10 

priliminary 

preliminary 

101 

33 

succintly 

succinctly 

163 

32 

predition 

perdition 

182 

29 

It may asked 

It may be asked 

186 

2 

n addition 

In addition 

188 

13 

drawns 

dawns 

213 

34 

straighforwardness 

straightforwardness 

119 

3 

implied 

implied 

230 

39 

vaiue 

value 

239 

20 

Qm tat 

Chh tat 

316 

39 

pywer 

power 

350 

8 

tructible 

structible 

357 

40 

reffection 

reflection. 
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